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PEEIAOE. 


This second series of speeches is published in order to com- 
plete what may justly Iw called the history of an electoral 
campaign uneipialled in tlie eloquence and the power of tlie 
speaker, hut also unequalled in tlio results he produced. As 
in tlio first serie-s, an lliiieriiiy and iui Index have been ])re- 
fixed, whilst an Appendix has been nddisl, to include Mr. 
(Ilakhtonk’s addi’c.sses to the electors, and one or two 
important h'tters bearing upon matters muntiuned in the text, 
but placed at the end of the volume in order to avoid a 
disconnection of ideas. 

To the wide circulation of the former series the Jjiboral 
paity owes not a little of its present success, and it may he 
fairly anticipated that a perusal of these later 8X)C0chc.s will 
exorcise a similar influence upon the ptihlic mind. 


J. J, H. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1880. 


SPEECH L\ MUSIC HALL, EDINBURGH. 

Mn. ClTADSTONE mi entering tlie hall, aftor acknowledging the 
cntlinsiimtio gi’ceting tliore accorded liiin, took Ids seat on 
tlio right of the chair, which was occiipiHl hy Mr. J)uncau 
M'Liiren, M.I*. Among thost; on the jdatfonii wore Mrs. 
(JladMlone, Sir W. (Sihsoii Oarndcluwd, Mr. M‘Laga«, M.P., 
Mra. M'Liiren, Mr. IL A. Maciie of Dreghorn, rrof(!8,sor 
HodgKon, Mcssi's. Win. C.'arndchiiol, yr. of Hailes; (Joorge 
<libson (lariuidmel, Hailo.s ; d. .1. JUml; T. D. Ihislie, W.S. ; 
Win, Hutehi.son, Ciirlowrie; Melvin; I), llmnd; Hunter, 
Shields; John I’enman, (Jolinton; I). Nicolson; Italpli 
Jiichanlson, W.S, 

The right hdn. gontleuiiin, who on lising w’us received with 
groat enthusiasm, said : — 

(Jontlemeii,— -When I la.st had the honour of addrei?.sing 
you in this hall, I cndoavoui-cd in some degree to open the 
great case which f w'as in hopes would, in conformity with 
what I may call constitutional lusago, then have been brought 
at once before you. The aigumcnts which we made for a 
dissolution wore received with the usual contempt, and the 
I’arliaiucnt was summoned to attempt, for the first time in 
our history, the regular business of a seventh session. 1 am 
not going now to argue on the propriety of this course, because, 
meeting you hero in the capital of the county and of Hcotlaiul, 
I am anxiou.s to go straight to the veiy heart of the mutter, 

VOL. ir. » 
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and, amidst the crowd of topics that rush upon, the mind, to 
touch upon some of those which you will judge to he most 
closely and most intimately connected with the true merits of 
the great issue that is before us. 

At last the dissolution has come, and I postpone the con- 
sideration of the question why it has come, the question how 
it has come, on which there are many things to he said. It 
has come, and you are about to give your votes upon an 
occasion which, allow me to tell you, entails not only upon 
me, but upon you, a responsibility greater than you ever liad 
to undergo, I believe that I have the honour of addressing a 
mixed meeting, a meeting principally and very largely com- 
posed of freeholders of the county, but in which warm and 
decided friends are freely mingled with those who have not 
declared in our favour, or even with those who may intend to 
vote against us. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say a word in the first place to 
those whom T must for the moment call opponents. I am 
not going to address them in the language of ilatlcry. 1 iini 
not going to supplicate them for the conferring of a favour. 
I am not going to appeal to them on any secondary or any 
social ground. I am going to apeak to thorn as Scotch men 
and as citizens ; I am going to speak to them of the duty 
that they owe to the Empire at this moment ; I am going to 
speak to them of the condition of the Kminrc, of the strmiglh 
of the Empire, and of the honour of the Enqnns, and it is 
upon those issues tlr.it I rosiK>.clfulIy ask for tludr stipport.. 
I am gla<l that notwithstanding my Scotch 1*1o(mI, and not- 
withstanding the association of my fatlior and my gi'und- 
father with tin's county, it is o|K!n to (Uir opponents, if 
they like, to de.scril)c me as a stninger; iiocanso 1 urn froo to 
admit tliat I stand here in consetpienco of an invitation, and 
in consequence of truaiment the most generous and the most 
gratifying that ever was accoidcd to man. And I, venture lo 
assure every one of my opponents, that if I b<*g luspectfully 
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to have some credit for upright motive, that credit I at once 
accord to them, I know very well they are not accustomed 
to hear it given me j I know very well that in the newspapers 
which they read they will find that violent passion, that 
outrageous hatred, that sordid greed for office, axe the motiyes, 
and the only motives, by which I am governed. Many of 
these papers constitute, in some sense, their daily food ; but I 
have such faith in their intelligence, and in the healthiness of 
their constitution as Scotchmen, that I believe that many of 
them will, by the inherent vigour of that constitution, correct 
and neutralize the poison thus administered — will consent to 
meet me tipon cquiil grounds, and will listen to the appeal 
which 1 inako. 

'J'he a]»peal f inake to them is this: if iny position 
h(*ro is a serious one, Ihc.ir position is serious too. My 
ullegjitions have been before you for a length of time. 
I will not now iigiiin read to a Midlothian audiciieo the 
letter in whieli I lirst accejitud this caiMlidutiiro. J)y ev<*ry 
word of tlmt letter I a) tide; in support of <!\'ory ullega- 
tion whii-Ii that letter conbiins I am ready to bring detailed 
and conclusive jiioof. Those ullegutions — I say to you, 
giuitleinen, to that portion ttf my audience — those allegations 
arc of the most serious character. I admit, us freely as you 
can mge, tliut if they he iinf«*midcd, then iny responsibility — 
nay, my culpability — befin-o my country cannot bo exag- 
gerated. lint, <in the other hand, if tho.se allegations he true, 
— if it be true that the resuurees of Great I’.ritain have hee-n 
misused ; if it he true that the iuieniational law of Europe 
has heun broken ; if it be true that tbci law of this eouutry 
has luieu hi'okeu; if it ho true that the gmtd name of this 
laud has been tarnisbed and defaced; if it be ti'uo tliat its 
coiulitioii has been needhtssly aggravated by measures b(»tli 
UHele.s8 <uul wanton and inisehievous in tliomselves, — then your 
rtjsponsibility is as ginat as mine. lAir I fully admit that 
in lK7*i you incurred no great or special responsibility. You 
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•were tired of the Liberal Government, you were dissatisfied 
with them. [Cries of ‘ Ko, no.’] Oh, I beg pardon ; I am 
addressing my opponents. 

You know very well, gentlemen, that the usual differences 
of party in this country are, after all, differences lying within 
certain limits. When Lord Eussell led one side of the House 
of Commons and Sir Eobert Peel led the other side of the 
House of Commons, that did not mean that those two distin- 
guished and illustrious men were upon all points at variance. 
No ; it was well known that on things deeply concerning 
what was vital to the honour and interests of the Empire 
their minds and hearts were substantially at one. And 
therefore I am making no great charge against you when I, 
a little wlule ago, complained that you sent us summarily 
about our business when we were endeavouring to do the 
host wo could for you. I reserve just that innocent title to 
myself; but I make no charge against you. The case is 
different now. These groat issues have been raised, and I am 
glad that they wore raised, fairly enough stated, the night 
before last in the House of Lords by the highest authority — 
by the present Prime Minister. You will see by and by 
what is the nature of the issue as it was stated by him. 
What 1 "svish to put before you is this, that if our allegations 
bo true, then, pray, recollect that you are now invited to 
smumo for youreelve.s, each and every one of you, the place 
hitherto occupied by the responsible Government. The 
responsible Government, as T have stated from tliis place, and 
state again, lias been supported by the majority of the House 
of Commons. That majority of the House of Commons has 
freely taken over the responsibility, which, in the first in- 
stance, was that of Ministers alone; but now it is to come 
a step farliioT; it is come to your thresholds; it is going to 
enter at your doors ; and, gentlemen, if you clwose to vote 
for the members of that majority who have taken over that 
responsibility, and have now to bear the burden of these 
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charges, — •which is a great burden, if the charges be true, — 
then these charges rest upon you; and it is you — and not 
the existing Ministry, and not the Parliament now nearly 
defunct — ^that must answer your consciences and your country 
for the ill that has been done. 

Scotchmen, I believe, as much as Englishmen, like plain 
speaking, and I hope I have given you some proof that if that 
be your taste I endeavour to meet it as well as I can, and I 
thank you heartily for the manner in which, by your kindly 
and, I may almost say, rapt attention, you have enabled me to 
say what I think the truth, whether it bo palatable or whether 
it be not Now, the great question we have been debating Tfn recent 
actively for the last three or four years — for I do not carry 
back the pith of what I have pTineii»ally to say to the J 

six years of the Government, — ^is the question of the*'""* 
policy which has been pitrsued during tliat time; most 
especially by far the policy of the last two ycara, and 
the effect of that policy upon tlio condition of the country, 
upon the legislation of the country, upon the strength of 
the Empire, and, above all, upon the honour of the Kiupire. 

It is a great advantage to have the issue mised from the 
opposite quarter, and from the very highest point of the 
opposite quarter. Eor the fii'st time in iny life, on the 
occasion of a general election, it is attempted by the leaders 
who are in power, and especially by the very eminent and 
distinguished man who is the heart and soul and life and 
centre of the Government, to have this great cause tried, not 
upon the merits of the Government, but upon the merits of 
the Opposition. I have never known an instance of that 
kind before. I have always found that it was considered to 
be the business of the Opposition to challenge aixd criticise 
the Government, and of the country to try the criticisms. 

But the Government appear to tiiink that that process had 
better bo reversed, and among the long list of innovations 
which they have introduced, perhaps the latest is this, that 
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it is to "be the demerits of the Opposition, not the merits of 
the Government, -which the country is invited to try. It is 
sedulously endeavoured to put about charges against the 
Liberals — charges founded upon intentions which are im- 
puted to them, and charges of which I will endeavour to 
show you the futility. Some member of the Government 
— I really do not know who — ^but some member of the 
Government has propi^ted — when I say I do not know who, 
what I mean is, that several members of the Government, 
subordinate members of it, are just as free in the use of their 
tongues, and in the making of charges, as if they were members 
of the Patriotic Association ; and one of those gentlemen has 
said that it is understood, I believe he said it is confessed, I 
believe he said it has been alleged by me, that if the Liberals 
come into power, we shall at once make an end of all the 
engagements into which the present Government have entered, 
and relieve the country from the consequences at no other 
e-xpense than that of its honour and good faith. Gentlemen, 
a more baseless fiction never was conceived in the brain of 
man, for I suppose it was conceived in the brain, — I do not 
know that there is any other organ that is capable of it, 
— and never was imputed in worlds by his tongue or by 
liis faculty of siioech. We have no power to relieve you 
from engagements of honour and good faith entered into by 
the prosent Government through a summary process. How- 
ever we may di.sa])prove them, however we may deplore them, 
howevcii' wo have striven to point out, — rrot to you, for you 
have not had a fair chance yet, but to that majority in the 
House of Uommons wlricli has been ])orfcotly deaf to our 
arguments, — however W'o may have stiivon to point out -to 
them the mischiefs and the dangers of the course they were 
pursuing, wo must take the consequences ; the country must 
take the consequences. Prudence, care, diligence, may do 
mucli in the course of time ; but whatever faith requires must 
be accepted and fulfilled. Allow me, if you please, as I 
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believe I am always supposed to be the most guilty among 
all the guilty members of the Liberal party — allow me to 
quote an interesting case from my own experience. I first 
entered the councils of the British Sovereign in the year 1843, 
— now thirty-seven years ago, — and it was just after there 
had been performed in India one of those exploits which, in 
some respects, resemble what you have lately witnessed and 
heard of — a war had been made upon a neighbouring Asiatic 
Power, upon the Ameer of Scinde. That war had been con- 
ducted with brilliant military skill by Sir Charles Napier; 
that war had attained not only an apparent and immediate, 
but, in a military sense, a complete success ; that war had 
added to the Indian Empire a province in respect to which 
there was not the smallest difficulty in permanently con- 
solidating it with the magnificent fabric of that Empire, 
and a province which, instead of being a drain upon its 
resources, was an addition to its resources. Einally, the 
war of Scinde was one which in no degree tended to raise 
ulterior dangers or ulterior differences with any of the Powers 
of Europe. So far that war was satisfactory, and the war 
party of this country, such as we have known them during 
the last two or three years, would no doubt have hailed it 
with unmixed vocifemtions of joy and satisfaction, and would 
have glorified the men who had made it, conducted it, and 
brought it to its conclusion. 

Well, I may, and I think I must say, that the first 
serious deliberation in which, as a responsible Minister, I 
was called to take part, was a deliberation upon the proceed- 
ings of Lord Ellenborougli. As Sir Charles Napier was the 
military arm of the country in that war, so Lord Ellenborough 
was the inspirer and prompter of the measure, and was one 
who considered that in performing it he had rendered a 
great service to his country. Now, I wish you, and I 
wish my opponents, to consider how the Conservatives of 
those days looked upon such wars, When tliat measure 
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came before the Cabinet of Sir Eobert Peel, do you suppose 
that that Cabinet was a Cabinet insensible to the honour of 
the country ? do you think that the Duke of Wellington, who 
was a member of that Cabinet, and whom I had the honour of 
calling my colleague, was a man insensible to the honour of 
the country, or was a man upon whom any one would have 
dared to cast the reproach that he was indifferent to main- 
taining the unity and the greatness of the Empire ? But 
how did the Duke of Wellington, how did Sir Eobert Peel, 
how did Lord Derby, the last deceased head of the modern 
Conservative party, the regenerated Conservative party, the 
educated Conservative party, whose education, or at least the 
announcement of whose education, began in this city of 
Edinburgh, how did they look upon the war of Scinde ? 

- 1 am speaking for them, for well do I recollect the unani- 
mous sentiment of that Cabinet, We felt that the acquisi- 
tion was valuable ; wo felt that the war was glorious ; wo 
felt that the skill was great; we felt that the policy had 
been perfectly successful. Bub there was one flaw in the 
case, — one element it wanted to commend it to the minds 
and judgments of that Cabinet, — and that was the simple 
consideration tliat the war was unjust. That was tho uniform, 
tlie unanimous sense of the Cabinet of Sir Eobert Peel, in- 
cluding, besides the Duke of Wellington, another soldier who 
afterwards distinguished himself upon tho plains of India 
— I mean Lord Hardinge, than whom a purer and more 
honourable man, a man less capable of being dazzled by 
military gloiy, never entered into the councils of his sove- 
reign. But did tliat Cabinet in consequence recede from 
the possession of Scinde ? Nothing of the kind ; one and all 
we felt that tho act was an act done. We asked ourselves 
the question whether by undoing it, as responsible before God 
and man- — tlio question was asked whether by undoing it 
we should or should not contribute to the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity of Asia. Disapproving it and condemn- 
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ing it, believing it to be bad from the beginning to tbe 
end, yet we saw, and saw plainly, that the attempt to undo 
it would in all probability plunge Asia into disaster and 
into conflagration, and therefore the responsibility of governing 
that country was at once accepted by tlie Government of Sir 
Eobert Peel. 

"NTow, I use tliat as an iUustration. The war of Scinde, 
in my opinion, compares very favourably with the war 
in Afghanistan. Ead as it was, it is not for a moment 
to be held that it carried as deep a dye of guilt, or 
that it involved as astonishing a superabundance of foUy. 
In Scinde we invaded no nationality. We did not set 
ourselves against a nation; we ran no risk, — as the event 
has proved, — we ran no risk of making ourselves odious 
and detested for generations by a high-spirited and warlike 
people. In Scotland you know something, and my ancestry 
knew something, of what was the spirit of mountain clans. 
But we have chosen to orst ourselves into conflict with 
that spirit in Afghanistan. Wo di«l it once ; we sullered 
heavily for it ; wo sowed the seeds of a long hatred ; we have 
now done it again. T do not inUmd at present to enter upon 
the details of it, because I waut to come to a more general 
issue ; but I think T have shown you luy pixiposition, tliat 
Governments of England, oven although they may disapprove 
of measures which have been taken, yet if those measures in- 
volved them in mond obligations which they cannot cast aside, 
they look at no (iue.sti<in but tliis ; What is our duty for the 
happiness of those whom wo aro appointed to rule, and for 
the honour of the Empire to which it is our delight to belong ? 
And 1 hope that L have now sufficiently for the moment 
disposed of this 1 must say ludicrous, or even more than 
ludicrous assumption, which I have taken out of the mouth 
of ono of the memhors of the Govommont — that the Liberals, 
if they como into power, are to begin by repudiating engage- 
ments that the present Ministry have contrsmted. 
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I go now to what is yet more important, because it is 
broader; and it is tho issue described by Lord Beacons- 
field, which I will read to you in the words which purport to 
be his own, I read them, gentlemen, from the TimM news- 
paper, which has the credit of reporting speeches in Parliament 
as well or better than any other. But I am obliged to say 
here, what I have often said elsewhere, that, within my ex- 
perience, there is no reporting of speeches in this country so 
imperfect as the reporting of Parliamentary speeches. The 
reporting here, I have not the least doubt, is most admirable. 
I can only say — and it is a debt I rejoice to pay publicly — 
that when the speeches made by me were sent to me for 
correction, I did not find one single error that in the slightest 
degree imported any defect of faculty or any want of care on 
the part of any of the reporters. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain, and I think I may say I have ascertained by referring 
to a variety of papers, that whatever the particular expressions 
may be, the purport of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech on Monday 
night is correctly given now. I read you a passage from that 
speech: ‘I maintain that unless we take onr place in the 
councils of Europe in a becoming manner, the peace of tho 
world will be endangered,’ [Slight cheers.] Oh, that is 
perfectly true. I perfectly agree with that, I cannot join 
with my friends in adopting the same method of testifying 
my approval. But I (luite agree that that is perfectly true 
and perfectly right. ‘ I maintain that the best security for 
possessing general iieace lies in increasing and upholding the 
influence of this country. The opposite system ha.s been 
tried by tho Ministry, of which the noble Lord (Earl (Jranville) 
was one of tho ablest members, and what was tho result? If 
wo have liad to encounter trouble and to meet great difficulties 
in Europe and Asia, those difficulties were tho consequence of 
the policy of those who preceded us. That policy we have 
not followed. Our policy we have fairly put before the 
country, and. its verdict wiU soon bo given.’ Now it is 
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difficult to praise a passage ■with the central assertion of 
■which you entirely disagree, but I do praise this passage for 
the dearness with which it raises the issue. As I have told 
you, it seems to admit that the state of things is very bad, 
but it is all the fault of the Government that preceded the 
present. They did not maintain the influence of the country. 

They pursued a system the opposite of maintaining and Tip- 
holdmg the influence of the country, and the consequence was 
that when the present Goveniment came into office they found 
the relations of this country with other countries in a most 
unsatisfactory state, and great difficulties arose in consequence 
of that gross abandonment of duty by the former Administra- 
tion. That, I think, is what it comes to. Yrni have heard the 
words, probably many of you msiy liave read th(;m in this 
newspaper or the Btmihml ; or in other newspiqxsrs, as fur as 
I know, their purport is given in a manner exactly the same. 

Now I want, as far as my time goo.s, and 1 caim<il tnivtirse 
the whole field to-day, but I want to cxhilat and to .set before 
you firat of all the (iu(!,stion, whi.dhiT this allegation of the 
Prime Minister can be brought to a summary and conclusive 
trial in the course of two or three minutes ; and, secondly, 1 
am afraid at rather greater length, to sot before you what I 
think to bo a true picture of the manner in which the late 
Oovemniont, and the manner in which the ^trescut Govern- 
ment have maintained and upheld the influence of this 
country. 

First of all, I take the .summary ])rocess to try whether it nut/n’ 
be true that when wo quitted office we left the foreign rchi- 
tions in this unsatisfactory condition, which, according 
Lord Beaconsfield, had produced a situation in Europe and in foim/o' in an 
Asia that was full of difficulties, — that we sowed the seed staU '' 
of the dcijlorablo haivcst our BUCCOsst;rs liuvo had to reap. 

I am going to adopt what I think you will admit to bo 
rather a summary method of dealing with that allegation. I 
am going to deal with it out of the mouth of the Ministry 
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themselves. I am going to deal ■vrith it out of the mouth of 
the trusted 'Foreign Minister of that Ministry — out of the 
mouth of Lord Derby, who all his life long down to 1874, 
and through 1874, and through 1875, and through 1876, 
and through 1877, and until he resigned office in 1878, was 
looked up to hy the whole party as their guide in dealing 
with the foreign policy of the country, and as the man whom 
they — I have no doubt with perfect sincerity, and, I admit, 
with a very great deal of truth too— held up as singularly 
competent to maintain its honour, to appreciate its conditions. 
The opinion of «aA. to conduct its foreign relations. Lord Derby took an 
%rei^tSeere- occasion on the 19th March 1874, almost immediately after 
jie iiad taken office — when he had been about a month or 
perhaps six weeks in office, and had had time to survey the 
state of things in the foreign dopaiiment ; and did he say, ‘ I 
liavo found in existence a system under which the influence 
of tliis country has not been increased or upheld, and in con- 
se<iueuco great difficulties have arisen in Europe and Asia ? ’ 
That is w’liat you are now told. That is the allegation on 
which you are asked to vote. Listen to Lord Derby in 1874, 
speaking as the o:igau of the Tory Government, and making 
these two assertions. The first was, ‘ There is no State what- 
ever witli which our relations are not most cordial.’ Can that 
allegation ho made now ? The second assertion he made — 
because you may say, ‘ Oh, no doubt you were very civil, you 
bowed and scraped to everybody, and therefore individually 
you did not quarrel with them ; but the general state of the 
foreign relations was bad, because you had not a proper 
influence in the councils of the world, and it is tlie general 
state of foreign relations which nught be bad, although your 
relations with individual jMjwers were not bad ’ — then listen 
to tlie other 1 ) 01 ^ of Lord Derby’s allegation : ‘ At the present 
moment tlie condition of tlie country in regard to our foreign 
relations is most satisfactory.’ Tliat is the answer given by 
Lord Derby, not individually, but on behalf of the Government 
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to •wMoli he belonged ; given in the name of that Government ; 
given on behalf of Lord Beaconsfield ; given, and not contra- 
dicted by Lord Beaconsfield ; given, and never contradicted by 
any member of this Government, until they had involved them- 
selves and their country in such difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, and were so destitute of an apology for having rushed 
into them, that they were compelled to throw the blame 
back upon us, and to make us responsible for their mis- 
management and their miscarriages. That is my summary 
method of dealing with these allegations. But I am not 
satisfied with that. I shall yet tax your patience, because the 
thing is veiy important. The thing is most important, and I 
do not like, having the opportunity of dealing with .such a 
meeting as this — I do not like, so long as T tliink you can 
endure it — I do not like to resuiwc for anotlier place what 1 
think I may properly say hoi'e. I say, then, that tin's allega- 
tion that we loft the influence of this country abated, that we 
had miscanied in our view and manugoment of foreign policy, 
is confuted and destroyed by the authority of the jircscuit 
Ministry itself, after its accession to oflico in the month of 
March 1874. 

But now I want to jmt into your own hands the means 
of judgment upon a broader ground. For I have told you, 
those of you who arc oppo.scd to the Lilniral party, that 
if you return again a member of Urn majority of the dying 
House of Commons, however amiable and estimable that 
member of the majority may bo in his own private and 
personal capacity, — and I have no doubt the mcmlx*rs of the 
majority are all extremely amiable in their private capacity, 
— that if you return those gentlemen again to do the samcj 
work for the next six year’s, you deserve the consecpumces. 
You could not foresee wluit was to happen when you voted in 
1874 ; hut now, with oxporienco to teach you, if you cjhooso to 
have another six years of the like, you must not lay the blames 
upon anybody else. Takd it upon yourselves and not as a 
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constitaency, but as individually, as A, B, C, and D, who 
each, according to his means and within his sphere, did what 
he could to perpetuate a system disastrous to his country. 

There is an allegation abroad that what is called the 
‘ Manchester School ’ is to rule the destinies of this country 
if the Liberals come into power. I will endeavour to tell 
you a portion of the truth upon that subject. What is 
called the Manchester School has never ruled the foreign 
policy of this country — never during a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and never especially during a Liberal Government. 
Do not let mo bo supposed to spealc of what is called the 
Manchester School, or sometimes the Peace Party, as if I 
were about to cast disrespect upon them. I respect them 
even in what I think to be their groat and serious error. 
I tliink it is, I will venture to say, like many errors in 
oiir mi.ved condition. It is not only a respectable, it- is even 
a nolle error. Abhorring all selfishness of policy, friendly 
to freedom in every country of the enith, attached to the 
inodes of reason, and detesting the ways of force, this Man- 
chester School — this Peace Party — has sprung prematurely to 
tlie conclusion that wars may bo considered as having closed 
tlniir melancholy and miserable history, and that the affairs of 
the world may henceforth he conducted by methods more 
adapted to the dignity of man, more suited both to his 
strongtii and to his weakness, loss likely to load him out 
of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil passions, to make 
him guilty bc.foro God for inflicting misery on his fellow- 
creatiinw. But no Government of this country could over 
accedtj to the management and control of affairs without find- 
ing that that dream of a Paradise upon earth was rudely dis- 
IHilled by tins slnaik of o-Kperience. However wo may detest 
war~aud ytiu <ianuot detest it too much — there is no war — 
except one, the war for liberty — that does not contain in it 
eloinonts of corruption, as well as of misery, that are deplor- 
alde to recollect and to consider; but however doidorable 
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wars may be, they are among the necessities of our condition ; 
and there are times when justice, when faith, when the 
welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink from the 
responsibility of undertaking them. And if you undertake 
war, so also you are often obliged to undertake measures 
which may lead to war. 

I am now going to compare the conduct of the present comparison 
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Government, which is commended to you as masterly in duct of the pro- 
foretJiotJght and sagacity , and truly English in spirit — 
am going to compare it with tho conduct of the last 
Government, and to lay before you both the proceedings and 
the results. It so happens that their histories afford a not 
inconvenient means of comparison. England, as you are 
aware, has been involved in many guarautee.s. 1 .siiid England, 

— do not be shocked; it is tho shoiiest word, — Great JJrihrin 
or United Kingdom is what one ought to say. TImj United 
Kingdom — tho British Empire lias Ijuen and is involved in 
many guarantees for the condition of other countries. Among 
others, we were involved, es})ecially since the, Peaee of I’aris, 
but also before tho Peace of Paris, in a guarantee for Turkey, 
aiming to maintain its integrity and its independence ; and 
we were involved in another guarantee for Belgium, aim- 
ing to maintain its integrity and its indepeudeuce. In the 
time of the present Government, tlio integrity and the in- 
dependence of Turkey were menaced — menaced by tho 
consequences of rank, fostering corruption from witliin. In Tfte huffjvn- 
the time of the late Government tho integrity and iude- jcw 
pendence of Belgium were not less .seriously menaced. Wo 
had been living in perfect harmony and friendship with two 
gi-eat military States of Europe — and 1 am not now going, 
pray recollect — and I had hotter state it now — I am not 
now going to saddle responsibility definitely on either of 
them, because niy knowledge docs not enable me to do it ; 
but I am going to describe to you truly a certain and a most 
menacing state of things. Wc had lived in perieut hui'uiuny 
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■with two great military States of Europe— with Prussia and 
with France. Prussia and France came into conflict, and at 
the moment of their coming into conflict a document was 
revealed to us under which the Ministers of those two States 
had had in their hands — ^whoever was its author, whoever 
was its promoter, that is no affair of mine — it is due to Prince 
Bismarck to say that he was the person who brought it to 
light — but they had in their hands an instrument of a formal 
character — still in draft, never led to ripeness, but jit the 
same time an instrument — touching a subject that was con- 
sidered and entertained. And that bad instrument was an 
instrument for the destruction of the freedom, independence, 
and integi-ity of Belgium. Could there bo a graver danger 
to Euroiw than that V Here wa.s a State — not, like Turkey, 
the scandal of the world, and the danger of the world 
from nji.sgov(!rmn(5nt, and from the horrible degradation it 
infIiot(t(l upon its suhjtjct rticos, — but a country which was a 
model to all Europe for the i)cacoful e.\crciso of the rights of 
fnwdom, iind for progniss in all the arts and all the j)ursuit8 
that tend to make mankind go<«l and happy. And this 
country, having nothing but its weakness that could be urged 
ogaiiwt it, with its fotir or five millions of people, was doli- 
beratidy iwiutcd out by somebody and indicated to bo 
destmyed, to be ofibred up as a sacrifice to territorial lust by 
one <«• other of those Ministers of Powem with whom we 
were living in close friendship and aifcction. Wo felt called 
upon to enlist ourselves on the purt of the British nation as 
advocates and os uhompious of the integi'ity and indepondonco 
of Belgium. And if wo Irnd gone to war wo should have 
gone to war for freedom, wo shonld have gone to war for 
public right, wo should have gone to war to save human 
happiness from being invaded by tyrannous and lawless 
power. That is what I call a good cause, gentlemen. And 
'though I detest war, and there are no epithets too strong, if 
you could supply me with them, that I will not endeavour to 
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heap upon its head, — in such a war as that, while the breath 
in my body is continued to me, I am ready to engage. I am 
ready to support it, I am ready to give all the help and aid I 
can to those who carry this country into it. Well, gentlemen, 
pledged to support the integrity and independence of Belgium, 
what did we do ? We proposed to Prussia to enter into a 
new and solemn treaty with us to resist the French Empire, 
if the French Empire attempted to violate the sanctity of 
freedom in Belgium ; and we proposed to France to enter into 
a similar treaty with us to pursue exactly the same measures 
against Prussia, if Prussia should make the like nefarious 
attempt. And we undnitook that, in comtert with the one, or 
in' concert %vith the other, whichever the case might be, we 
would pledge all the resourc(J.s of this Emjtire, and carry it 
into war for the pur])Oso of resisting mischief and maintain- 
ing the principles of European law and jieacc. I ask you 
whether it is not ludicrous to ajjply' the docf.rin(! or thu 
imputation, if it be an imjuitatioji, that we. belong to the. 
Manchester School, or to a I'eaoj*. Party — wo who made tlnjsc 
engagements t<j go to war with Fnimjc if ncces.sary, or to go 
to war with Prussia if m'cessary, for the sak(* of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium. But now I want yon to ohserve the 
upshot. I must say that, in one Ktsi»nut, M’c wei'O very 
interior to the present Govcirmnent — very inferior indeed. 
Our ciphers, our figures, wens perfectly contemptible. Wo 
took notliing except two millions of money. We knrsw per- 
fectly well that what was wiquiitKl was an indicmtion, aiwl 
that that indication would ho quite intcdligihlc when it was 
read in the light of the now treaty engagement which we 
were contracting 5 and consequently wo asked Parliament to 
give us two millions of money for the sake of somewhat 
enlarging the numbers of available soldiers, and we were 
quite prepared to meet that contingency had it arrived. The 
great man who directs the counsels of the Genuan Tiininre 

acted with his usual promptitude. Our proposal wont to him 
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by telegraph, and he answered by telegraph ' Yes ’ the same 
afternoon. We were not quite so fortunate with France, for 
at that time the counsels of France were under the domination 
of some evil genius which it is difficult to trace, and needless 
to attempt to trace. There was some delay in France, — a 
little unnecessary higgling, — ^but after two or three days 
Franco also came into this engagement, and from that moment 
the peace of Belgium was perfectly secured. When we had 
an integrity and an independence to protect, we took the 
measures which wo believed to be necessary and sufficient for 
that protection; and in every year since those measures, 
Belgium, not unharmed only, but strengthened by having 
been earned safely and unhurt through a terrible danger, has 
pursued her peaceful career, rising continually in her pro- 
sperity and happiness, and still holding out an example l)efare 
all Europe to teach the nations how to live. 

^ WeU, as the occasion came to us with respect to Bel- 
■''***' gium, so it came to our successors with respect to Turkey. 
How did they manage it ? They thought tliemselves bound 
to maintain the integn’ty and independence of Turkey, and 
they were undoubtedly bound conditionally to maintain it; 
but I am not now going into the question of right, I aru 
going into the question of the adaptation of means to ends . 
Tliesc are the gentlemen who arc set up before you as 
tlie people whose continuance in office is necessary to attract 
tlio ccuifidence of Europe; these are the goiillemen whom 
patriotic associations l aud to the skies as if they had a 
niuuoi)oly of human intelligence; these are the gentlemen who 
luring you ‘ peac e wit h honour ; ’ those are tlie gontlomen wlio 
go in spcciiil trains to attend august asseml)lies and receive the 
compliments of illustriou.s statesmen ; those are the gentlemen 
who for all these years have been calling upon you to pay 
any number of millions that may be requisite as a very 
cheap and necessary consideration for the immense advan- 
tages that you derive from their administration. I w’aut to 
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know — I have shown you how we set about maintaining that 
integrity and independence, and how it was maintained — I 
ask you how they have set about it, and I ask you how 
they have maintained it ? Why, even on their own showing 
they have been WTong. We have it out of their own 
mouths. I will not now go to Lord Derby; I will go to 
the only man wdiose authority is higher for this purpose 
than that of Lord Derby — Lord Beaconslield. lie has told 
you, he has intimated to you plainly, that what the Govern- 
ment ought to have dune was to have said to Itussia, * You 
shall not invade Turkey.’ Geutlenien, that course is intel- 
ligible. It is a guilty course, in my opinion, to have taken 
up anns for maintaining the sovereignty of Turkey against 
her subject races, or cvmi to prevent the war which, in the 
execution of what tlie Emperor of Jtu.ssia believed to be a 
great duty to humanity, was g(ung to apply, as was stated, 
a remedy to tlH»se mischiefs. But Lord Beacon liield lius 7'h' nrfhn 
confessed in a public sptioch that the proper course for tlui 
Government to have taken would have betui to have planted 
their feet, and to liavo said tf) the JCniperor of Jinssia, ‘ Gross 
not the Danul)e; if you cross the Dauul;c, exp(jct io c(»n- 
front the power of England on the southern sluu’e/ Now, 
that course is intelligible, perfectly intelligil>l<i ; and if y<m 
are prepared for the resj sensibility of liaiiutaining such an 
integrity and such an indepc-ndmiccj, irrespetstively of all other 
considerations, against the (JhrisLian r.iees in Turkey, that was 
the course fur you to ])ursue. Why was it lUit i)ursued '{ 

IJecauso the agitation whi(jli was calh«l the Bulgarian agitation 
was too iiicouveiiient for tlui GuveJiimeut to allow tiuun to 
pursue it — because they saw Unit if they did that which J^urd 
Beaconsfield now tells us it would have beiui right for them 
to do, the sentiment of the country wouhl not have jxirmitted 
them to continue to hold their oHice. And hence came that 
vacillation, hence came that ineptitude of policy which they 
now endeavour to cover by hectoring and by boasting, and 
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which undoubtedly, within, the last year or two, they have 
striven, and not c[uite unsuccessfully, to hide from the eyes of 
many, by carrying measures o f violence into other lands, if 
not against Russia, if not ^aShst the strong, yet against the 
weak, and endeavouring so to attract to themselves the credit 
and glory of maintaining the power and influence of England. 

Well, they were to maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
and how did they set about it? They were not satisfied 
with asking for our humble two millions; they asked you 
for si-x: millions. First of all they encouraged Turkey to go 
Thfaciimof to wai’. They did not counsel to Turkey submission to 
%nis/ry: its Superior force; they neither would advise her to submit, nor 
cms,i/iiiiict!s. iigip iier to resist. They were the great cause of 

her plunging into that terrible and ruinous war, from the con- 
sequences of which Her Majesty’s speech tells us this very 
year that Turkey has not yet recovered, and from the cohse- 
quoioos of which there is not the smallest apparent hope that 
hIio ever will recover. But afterwards, and when the war 
had taken place, they came and asked you for a vote of six 
millions. What did they do with their vote of six millions ? 
They flourished it in the face of the world ; bxxt what was the 
practical effect? What have they gained for Turkey? In 
the first place, they sent the fleet to the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus. Are you aware that by sending that fleet they 
broke tho law of Europe ? Tlicy applied for the firman of 
the HulLan, and the Sultan i-ofused it. They had no right to 
send that fleet. But however that may bo, what was the use of 
sending that fleet ? Tho consequence of sending it was that tho 
Unssian uriny, which had been at a veiy considerable distance 
‘litenmvmmis from Ooustantiiioplo, marched close up to Constantinople. Is 
0/ ihrptt. poaaiijio^ gentlemen, to conceive an idea more absurd tlxan 
that which I really believe many of our friends entertain, I 
do not say in Midlothian,— no, but where tho level of intelli- 
gence is less high, that tho ]>rosenco of the British ironclads 
in the Sea of Marmora prevented tho victorious Russian 
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armies — ^perhaps 50,000 or 100,000 men — ^from entering 
Constantinople ? What could these ironclads do ? They could 
have battered down Constantinople; but what consolation 
would that have been to the Turk, and how would that 
have prevented the llussian armies from entering? That 
part of the pretext that is set up is too thin and thread- 
bare to require any confirmation. But they may say this; 

The vote of six millions was an indication of the intention 
of England to act in case of need, and when it was first pro- 
posed it was proposed in order to strengthen the hands of 
England at the Congress. How did it strengthen their hands, 
and for what purpose was the strength used? I ask you 
that The Treaty of San Stefano had been signed between 
llussia and Turkey; the Treaty of Berlin was substituted for 
the Treaty of Sau tStefano; what was the grand difference 
between tlie Treaty of Berlin and the Tieaty of Kan Ktefano ? 

The worst thing in cither of the two trtiaties was in Ijoth of 
them. There was a portion of liessiuiibia espciciiiUy, gentle- nt 
men, which down to the time of the I’reaty of Berlin enjoyed 
free institutions; and by the Treaty of Berlin, and mainly 
through the agency of the British Covernment — which pledged 
itself beforehand, by what is called the Sulislmry-Schouvaloff 
Memorandum, to support Kussia in her demand for that ter- 
ritory if Itussia adhered to it, — ^Ijy that Treaty of Berlin, 

England, with the vote of six millions given to strengthen the 
hands of the Govominont, made herself sjiccially responsible 
for handing back that territory which had enjoyed free insti- 
tutions to be governed desjmtically as part of the Ilussian 
Empire. That was the first purimso for which, os I have 
shown you, your vote of six millions was availabla What was 
the second purpose ? The second jmrpose was to draw a line Tkemvtmi 
along the Balkan Mountains, by means of wliich Northern. 

Bulgaria was separated from Kouthem Bulgaria, and Southern 
Bulgaria was re-uamed hlastcm Eoumolia ; and it wiis provided 
that the Sultan might march his troops into Eastern Koutnolia 
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for the purpose of forming a chain of miKtary positions along 
the Balkans. Well, now, what has happened ? The Sultan 
has not marched a man into Eastern Eoumelia. The Sultan 
cannot inarch a man into Eastern Eoumelia. If the Sultan 
marched a man into Eastern Eoumelia, the consequence would 
he that the \vhole of that population, whom the discipline of a 
few years has converted from slaves into freemen, determined, 
if need be, to fight for their rights, — the whole of that popula- 
tion would rise against him and his troops, and would be 
supported by other forces that would be drawn to aid them 
under the resistless influence of sympathy with freedom. You 
may remember that three or four years ago, utter scorn was 
poured upon what was called the ^ bag-and-baggage policy.’ 
Are you aware that that "bag-and-baggage policy’ is at 
this moment the absolute basis upon which are regulated 
the whole of tlie civil state of things in Bulgaria and in 
Enstoru Eoumelia ? What that policy asked was that every 
Turkish authority should be marched out of Bulgaria, and 
evciy Turkish authority has gone out of Bulgaria. There is 
not a Turk at this moment who, as a Turk, holds office under 
tlic Sultan either in Bulgaria or in Southern Bulgaria, now 
’ry ^ ha;^~and' Called Eastern Itoumclia. No, not one ! The despised ‘ bag- 

pf‘)lh*y’ is at this moment the law of Europe. 

Europe. And this is the result of it; and it is for that, gentlemen, 
that the Inimhle individual who stands before you was lield 
up and reviltid us a visionaiy, an enthusiast, or a verbose 1 
forget what, although I believe myself tliat there was not 
much VPTb(»sit.y in that particular phrase. It ai)poared to me 
the of England understood it well. Nay, more, the Con- 

gress of Berlin even seemed to have understood it, and found 
that the statu of things it roci)mmended was a state of things 
whieh had become in’esistible, an<l which now, thank Ood to say 
it, is irreversibly (jstahlished in those once unhappy ])rovinces. 

Wo have but one thing more to do in regard to those 
provinces, and it is this, 1 urged it at the same time 
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when I produced this monstrous conception of the bag-and- 
ba^age policy. It was this, to take great care that the 
majority of the inhabitants of those provinces who are 
Christians did not oppi-ess either the Mohammedan, or the 
Jewish, or any other minority. That is a sacred duty. I do 
not believe it to be a difficult duty, brrt it is a most sacred 
duty. And it is for that reason that I said to you just 
now, if you noticed the reservation I made, that there was 
not a single Turk just now holding office as a Tixrk in those 
provinces. I believe there are Turks holding office. I rejoice 
to hear it They hold office by the free suffrage of their 
countrymen. There are one or more Turks in the Legislative 
Assemblies of those provinces, and I am very glad of it, and 
by degrees I hope that they, when they are once rid of the 
pestilent and noisonous as-soeintions and recollections of the 
old ascendency, will become good and peaceful citizums like 
other people; for I believe that the jieople of Turkey — 
whatever the Govorument (ff Tiukcy may be — have in tlieni 
many fine qualities, ca])able, under projatr education, of 
bringing them to a state of iMipacity and comi>otuncy for every 
civil duty. But it still remains for me to ask you how //,«,■, 
this great and powerful Government hits jicrfornnul its duty 
of maintaining the integrity and indtfjicndence of 
It has had great and extriiordimiry advant!ig(‘s. It ha.s hiul 
the advantage of a sitpport, a diseiplinoil HU]tport, from its 
majority in the House of Commons, which, thongli I am not 
making any complaint, our friend in the chair knows, was 
not exactly the same tts used to hajqicu in the days of 
recent Liberal Governments. It has hiid an unflinching an d 
an incRRsaut support from a very lingo majority in the 
House of Lord.?. That was very 1<U’ from being our case. 

In our day — there is no i-eason why I should not say it to the 
House of Lewis freely, for it is an historical fact — whenever 
we were backed at the moment by a very stiong national feel- 
ing, that it would have boon dangerous to confront and to 
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resist, then the House of Lords passed our measures. So they 
passed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, so they 
passed the Irish Land Act, and so, I have no doubt, if it please 
the Almighty, in the course of future years they will pass a 
great many good measures, (^ut the moment the people go 
to sleep, — and they cannot be always awake, — the moment 
puldic opinion flags, the moment the people become satisfied, 
and cease to take a very strong and decided interest in public 
questions, that is the moment when the majority of the House 
(jf Lords grows powerful, and then they mangle, then they 
cut about, then they postpone, then they reject the good 
measures that go up to tliem from the House of Commons*!^ 
These are groat advantages, I will tell you another 
advantage of the present Administration. They are suj)- 
ported by several foreign Governments. Now, you gentle- 
men of Midlothian, just think of that. Did you read in 
the Loudon papers witliin the last few weeks an account 
of the energetic support which they derive from the Emperor 
of Austria? Did you see that the Emperor of Austria 
sent for the Ilritish Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, and told 
Sir Henry ISlliot what a pestilent i)erson he considered a 
certsun Mr. Gladstone, as a man that did not approve of the 
foreign policy of Austria, and how an.vious he was — so the 
Emperor of Austria was condescendingly pleased to say for 
the guidance of the Britwh ])coplc, and of the electors of Mid- 
lothian — liow anxious ho was, gentlemen, that you should all 
of you give your votes in a way to maintain the Ministiy of 
Lord Beaconslield ? Well, if you approve of the foreign 
policy of Austria, the foreign ])olicy that Austria has usually 
pursued, F advise you to do that very thing. If you 
want to have an Anstidan foreign ))oliey dominant in the 
councils of this country, give your votes as the Emperor of 
Austria rcconniKiiuls, What has that policy of Austria been ? ’ 
1 do not say that Austria is incurable. I hope some day or 
* Hoc, in Apjicudix, IxtUor to (Jount Kdrolyi. 
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other it will be cured, because it has got better institutions at 

home ; and although its condition is one of much difficulty 

and doubt, I heartily wish it well in its attempts, if it makes 

honest attempts, to confront its difficulties. Yet I must look 

to what that policy has been, Austria has been the steady, rite afjrrtrjoi 

unflincMng foe of freedom of every country in Europe. 

Eussia, I am sorry to say, has been the foe of freedom too, 
but in Eussia there is one exception — Eussia has been the 
friend of Slavonic freedom. But Austria has never been 
the friend even of Slavonic freedom. Austria trampled Italy 
un der foo t ; Austria resisted the unity of Germany; Austiia 
nid all she could to prevent the creation of Belgium ; Austria 
never lifted a finger for the regeneration and oonstitution of 
Greece. There is not an instance, there is not a spot upon 
the whole map, where you can lay your finger and say, 

‘ There Austria did good.’ I spealc, of course, of her general 
]»olicy ; T sjmak of its general teudeucy, I do not abandon 
the hope of improvement in tlm future, liut we must look to 
the past and to the ]>re.sent for the guidance of our judg- 
ment at this moment ; and in the Congress of Berlin, Austria 
resisted the extension of freedom, and did not promote it. 

And therefore T say, if yon want an Au.strian spirit to inspire 
the counsels of this country, in Heaven’s name take the 
Emperor’s counsel and advice, lift the Austrian flag when 
you go about upon your ]>urposes of canvass or of jiuhlic 
meeting. It will best express the i>urposo you have in view ; 
and 1 for one eannot eomj'lain of your consistency, whatever 
T might in that ciuso think of the tendency of your views in 
respect of the princiiihi of justice, of tlie ha])pineHS of mankiiul, 
or of the greatness, tUgnity, und honour of this gioat Kmpiw*. 

But there is still one word more, because 1 have not spoken 
of what has been the upshot of all this. There are a great 
many persons in this country, I am afraid, a.s well as in 
other countries, who are what is callod worshiiipers of suc- 
cess, and at the time of the famous 'peace with honour' 
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demonstration there was a very great appearance of success. 
I was not myself at that time particularly safe when I walked 
the streets of London. I have walked with my wife from my 
own house owing my protection to the police. But that was 
the time when all those curious methods of maintaining 
British honour and British dignity were supposed to have 
hecn w'onderfully successful 

And now I want to ask you, as I have shown you in w'hat 
way we went about maintaining tlie integrity and indepen- 
dence of Belgium when it was threatened by violence from 
without — I want to ask you what has become of the integrity 
and the independence of Turkey ? These gentlemen, it appears 
to mo, neither know, in the first instance, how to choose the 
end tow'ards wliich they ought to direct their efforts, nor, 
when they have chosen the end, rationally to adapt their means 
to the attainment of that end. I am not speaking of the moral 
character of the means, but how were they adapted to the 
(!n<l, ami what did the vote of si.v millions achieve for Turkey ? 

1 will toll you what it achieved. It did achieve one result, 
and I want you well to consider whether you are satisfied 
with it or not, especially those of you who are Conserva- 
tives. It undoubtedly cut down largely the definition of 
Bulgaria, astahlished by the Treaty of San Stefano. Now, I 
am not going to maintain that that definition was a right 
one, for that depends upon a knowledge more minute than I 
posKOHs. But this I say, that the effect of so cutting it down ■ 
is iHTfeetly well known. It was, that it put back under the 
dircM't rule of the Sultan of Turkey, and in the exact condi- 
tion in which all European Turkey except the Principalities 
had been before the war, a poindation inhabiting the country 
of Macedonia of about a million people, the vast majority of 
them Christians. If your six millions’ vote produced any two 
substantive and deiinito results, I say the two most definite 
rttsults it produced were these — first of all, that Bessarabia, 
whidi had been a country under free institutions, was handed 
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back to despotism; and, secondly, tlmt I believe a million 
and a half of people inhabiting Macedonia, to whom free 
institutions bad been promised by the treaty of San Stefano, 
are now again placed under the Turkish Pashas, and have not 
received one grain o f benefit to improve their condition as 
compared with' what it was before the war. But how, gentle- 
men, as regards Turkey ? I think I have shown you results 
bad enough as regards freedom ; but how as regards Turkey ? 
"What did they say at Berlin ? 

British plenipotentiaries held this language, ‘ Some peojilo 
seem to suppose that we have cnuio here to cut a nil c arve Turkey. 
That is quite a mistake. We have come here to oon.solidate 
Turkey,’ and some of the scribes of the Porcign OUice in- 
vented a woixl for it. They said it was to ‘ rejuvenate’ Turkey. 
How did they rejuvenate this miserable Empire, this uidiapiy 
Government, which they had lured into war, which they 
had allowed and encouraged to pa.ss into war, because tiny 
allowed their ambassadors at Comstanlinoph!, Kir Ihmiy Klliut 
and Sir Austin Jjayard, to whisjicr in the ear of the 1’urk that 
British interests would at some time or other compfil ua to 
intervene and helj) them ? What has been tliu result to 
Turkey? I say to yoji this, tliat much as the Christian 
population has the right to complain of us, in my ojjinion 
the Sultan of Turkey has a right to complain which is 
very little less. IIow stands he in the present state of 
■ things? Wo condescended to obtain from him the island of 
Cyprus. At the time wlaui Austria was i>ulling at him on 
one side, and when freedom was pulling at him at another 
side, we condescended to take that miserable, that paltry 
share of the spoil But that is not all. What is the conditi(ju 
of Turkey in Eiu'ojio 1 WI»y, Turkey in Europe has neitluir 
integrity nor independence. The Sultan is liable to inter- 
ference at every point of his territory — ^from every l‘ow(!r 
which has signed the Treaty of Bei'lin. The Sultan has lost 
some ten millions of his subjects altogether. Perha^w ten 
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millions more, who remain in some kind of dependence or 
other, are in a condition in which the Sultan does not know 
whether they will be his subjects to-day or to-morrow or the 
next day. Albania is possessed by a league; Macedonia is 
traversed by brigands; Thessaly and Epirus had, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Berlin, to be given to Greece; the 
treasury of Tmkey is perfectly empty; disturbances, as you 
see from the last accounts, have spread througli Turkey in 
Asia. The condition of that Government, whose integrity and 
indopondenco you were told at Berlin that the peace with 
honour had supported, is more miserable than at any previous 
period of its liistory, and wise and merciful indeed would be 
the man who (iould devise some method or other of im- 
proving it Now, gentlemen, to those who talk of the sup- 
posed <iuictisin and indifference of tire Liberal par-ty, and the 
great vigour, determination, and success of the Tory Govern- 
ment, I wcnild say, compare the case of Belgium with the case 
of 'I’urkey. Try tliein by their principles, or try thorn l)y their 
roHidts, I care not which. Wliore we had an integrity and 
independence to support, we knew what we wcto about 
Wlicro they had an iutogi'ity and independence to support, 
tliey talked, indeed, loudly enough of sui)porting it, and you 
would hav(i .su])i)n.sed weioj about to spend their whole resources 
upon it ; but all their measures have ended in nothing, except 
that they have minced Turkey to a state of greater weakness 
than was known at any fonner period of her history ; whereas 
with rtf.spt!Ct to Uio twelves or fifteen millions of Slav and 
Boumaniau population, they have uuade the name of England 
odious throughout the whole of that population, and have done 
everything in their power to throw that iwjiulation bodily 
into ilio arms of Russia, to bo the tools of Russia in its })laus 
and schem<»i ; unless, indeed, which I fervently hope and am 
inclined firmly to believe, the viiiue of liberty and Gie free 
institutions which they have obtained will make them too wise 
to become the tools of any foreign Power, will make them 
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intent upon doing their own business, — intent upon maintain- 
ing their liberties, as becomes a free people, and playing an 
honourable part in the future history of Europe. 

I have detained you too long, but I shall pursue this 
subject farther. I have shown you what I think the miser- 
able failure of the policy of the Government. Epmember, we 
have a fixed point from which to draw our measurements. 
Eemember in 1876 the proposal of those who approved of 
the Bulgarian agitation, and who were denounced as the 
enemies of Turkey, — remember what that proposal would have 
done. It would have given autonomy to lUilgaria, which ha.s 
now got autonomy. But it would have saved all the remainder 
of the shock and all the remainder of the loss and detriment 
to the rest of the Turkish Empire. Turkey wouhl have had a 
fair chance in the rest of her Empire ; Turkey wrmld not have 
had the territorial losses which she has elsewhere suffered, and 
which she has suffered, I must say, in eonseciuonce of lier 
having been betiuyod into a false and ini.schievou.s courec 
through the tempting and seducing, hut the mmialand unwi.-ie, 
policy of the pro.scut Administration. There are many otlier , 
matters which must ho nworved for other times. Wo are told 
about tlie Crimean war. Kir Ktafford NorthcoUi tells us that WkattMii,-r 
the Crimean war, made by a Lilmral Government, cost the 
country forty millions of dt*ht, and an income-tax of Is. 4d. in 
the ,i£l. Now what is the use of telling us that i I will 
discuss the case of the Crimean war on a future occasion, nut 
now. But why does he not go a little farther back ? If a 
Liberal Govennnont were so clever that they contrived to 
burden the country with fojty millions of debt by the Crimean 
war, why does he not go hack to the last war before that, 
and tell us what the Toiy Government did with tho Itevolu- 
tionary war, when they left to the country a debt of 900 
millions, 650 millions of which they had made in the 
Eevolutionaiy war ? And not only so, but they left you tho 
blessing and legacy of tho Com Laws and of a high protective 
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system, and of an impoverished country and of a discontented 
population ; so much so, that for the years that followed that 
great Eevolutionary war, no man could say whether the Con- 
stitution of this country was or was not worth five years’ 
purchase. They might go even a little farther back than the 
Ilovulutionary war. They have been talking lately about the 
Colonies, and that, forsooth, the Liberal party do nothing for 
the Colonies. "What did the Tory Government do for the 
Colonies ? I can tell you. You must go to the war which 
immediately preceded the Eevolutionary war. The Tory party 
made war agjiinst the American Colonies, and they added to 
the debt of the country 200 millions in order to destroy 
freedom in America. They alienated and broke off these 
Colonies, and they were compelled to bring this country to an 
ignominious peace ; and, so far as I know, that attempt to 
put down freedom in America, with those results to this 
country, is tlio only very great fact that has ever distinguished 
the relations between the Tory Government and the Colonies. 

Tut, gentlemen, these must be matters postponed for another 
occasion. I thank you very cordially — both friends and 
opponents, if opponents you be — for the e-vtreme kindness 
with which you have heai-d mo. I have spoken, and I must 
speak, in very strong terms indeed of the acts done by my 
opponents, but I will never ascribe those acts to base motives. 
1 will never say they do them from vindictiveness ; I will 
n(!V(!r say they do them from passion ; I will never say they 
do them from a sordid love of ofTioe. I have no right to use 
such words ; I liave no right to entertain such sentiments ; I 
repudiate and abjure them. I give them credit for patriotic 
motives ; 1 give them credit for those patriotic motives which 
are so incessantly and gratuitously denied to ul. I believe 
that wo are all uniUal— indw'-d, it would be most unnatural 
if wo wei’o not— in a fond attachment, perhaps in something 
of a proud attachment, to the great country to which 
we belong — to this groat Empire, which has committed to 
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it a trust and a function given from Providence as special 
and as remarkable as ever was entrusted to any portion of the 
family of man. Gentlemen, when I speak of that trust and 
that function I feel that words fail me: I cannot tell you 
what I think of the nobleness of the inheritance that lias 
descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of maintain- 
ing it. I will not condescend to make it a part of contro- 
versial politics. It is a part of my being, of my flesh and 
blood, of my heart and soul. For those ends I have laboured 
through my youth and manhood till my hairs are grey. In 
that faith and practice I have lived \ in that faith and i)ractice 
I will die. 



IV. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1880. 

SPEECH AT CORSTORPHINE. 

At CorHtoi'pWne the meeting was held in the Free Church, 
which was crowded to tlie doors a consideiahle time before 
the hour fixed for the proceedings had arrived. The gallery 
facing tlio pktfonu was resoiwed for ladies, by whom it was 
speedily Idled. Mr. Ilobert Tod was called to the chair, and 
introduced Mr. Gladstone, who was enthusiastically received. 
Tins right bon. gentleman sdd : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — 1 am rejoiced to hear 
that this meeting is not a meeting limited to the members of 
our own paiiy, but is re])rosontativo, in a considerable degree, 
of flic v.arioiis siiades of oniiiion that prevail. And I hardly 
neetl repeat or attempt to enforce the appeal that has been 
so becomingly made by your chairman for a kindly hearing, 
for 1 must say that experience has already shown me that 
at the bands of the Conservative or Tory party iir Midlothian 
at any rate I can reckon upon that lieaiung, even without 
asking for it. Most cordially do I re-echo what has been 
also said by the chairman, arrd express my hope that at 
no time and in no circumstances shall wo desire to with- 
hold a similar advantage from those who ar® opposed to 
UH j but> however strong we may be in any given neighbour- 
hood, we shall never make use of that strength for a purpose 
so unworthy of Liberal politicians as to check the freest 
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expression of opinions the most opposed to onr own — ^nay, 
rather we shall desire that in proportion as they are opposed 
to our own, the power of expressing them should be large 
and unrestrained. 

When I paid in the month of FoTember and begi nnin g of 
December last a visit to Scotland, which you perhaps have not 
forgotten, and which I never can forget, I was under the belief 
that the time had arrived when a dissolution of Parliament was 
required by constitutional usage, and to that belief I fully 
adhere. I will not dwell upon it now. But I was also under 
the impression that Her Majesty’s Government, discoumged by 
the results of elections, and doubtful as to tlic effect of their 
policy, were, through apprehension of the probalde result of a 
dissolution, disposed to postpone it as long as po.ssible. Since Theemtm 
that time, gentlemen, in one particular case — I will not say in 
others, for I doubt whether in others — but in one particular 

A« , . . . uwolutimt. 

case, the case of Soutliwark, a metropolitan constituency, they 
have been considerably emboldened, and they have been — ■ 
what shall I say ? — cnaliled, at any rate, to pluck up a certain 
amount of courage. That courage, 1 must tell you as a 
Londoner — T will not trouble you with any particulars — ^that 
courage is supposed to have boon considerably reinforced by 
fear. You may, iicrliaps, think that this is odd, but in the 
strange combinations of the hunuin mind, that is no vciy 
unusual junction. Fear of the consefj[ueuco.s, upon ten or 
twelve or fourteen metropoL'tan scuts, of a bill which they 
have just introduced to s\ipply the metropolis with water, is 
supposed to have combined witli hope founded upon the 
Southwark election, and the result has bccil, gentlemen, and I 
rejoice in the result, that at any rate you have attained the 
faculty and the opportunity of exorcising your privilege as 
electors at an earlier period than would otherwise have been 
the case. Now, that opjiortunity is a most grave oppor- 
tunity. I dwelt upon it yesterday at some length. I will not 

dwdl on it to-day; but I will venture to say to all of you 
rot. n. D 
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who may he attached to the Conservative party in poKtios, 
that I hope you will carefully consider your course — that before 
doing what in you lies to reproduce in the new Parliament 
the same majority as has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for all that has happened in the old Parliament, you will well 
consider the nature of the acts that have been done, and of 
the consequences they have produced to the country. But 
as I have referred to the exultation which undoubtedly was 
produced for a moment by the Southwark election among 
the Tory party, — I am now spealdng especially to the Liberal , 
portion of this audience, — I cannot help reading to you a' 
telegram that has been sent down to me to-day by the secretaryi 
of a Liberal Club in Southwark engaged in the preparations for 
the present election. Yon remember the division of parties, 
and the consequent discomfiture that attended that a few 
weeks ago. The telegnim says, ' The liadicals and Liberals 
are now united, and hard at work for Cohen and Rogers. 
Tell our Scotch brethren we are going to achieve a decisive 
victory in Southwark.’ 

v-^You will readily understand that where the circle of topics 
involved in the issue licforo us is so wide, and where 
many of those topics are of such vital interest, where 
our domestic concerns and your domestic concerns, which 
ordinarily give us quite enough to think of, have been 
almo.st for the time overwhelmed, at any rate have had 
accumulated upon them so vast a weight of Imperial and 
in many respects foreign questions, it is not possible for me to 
attempt — it woidd be absurd to attempt — I should only 
produce confusion by attempting, to run round that circle 
upon every occasion. I must therefore proceed as well as I 
can piecemeal, taking care as far as I can never to lose sight o f 
the gOQQiaJUl^ct, and endeavouring upon the whole that in the 
“Eourse of the opportunities that are permitted mo T should 
lay a tolerably complete statement of the case, so far as 
my faculties permit me, before the electors of Midlothian. 
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I went, therefore, yesterday as well as I could to the very Theisstit 
heart of the matte r by observing upon a speech of the ^Stmny! 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords on Monday night, for 
which speech I feel grateful, because I think it tended to 
bring out before the country the issue in the clearest form. 

Now, you have heard it stated constantly, it is repeated 
from time to time, that nothing except the spirit of faction 
could have induced us of the Liberal party so steadily to 
oppose the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government. ^ 
am in your recollection, those of you who are Conserva- 
tive, those of you who are Libersil, you will all alike recol- 
lect that it has been constantly urged — niiy, more, by 
a great many people honestly believed — that nothing but a 
spirit either of fact ion or of passion , at any rate nothing but 7’///' (//V/V «/ 
an extrav agant spirit ])a ssing beyond the bounds of reason, 
could have induced us to oifer opj)osition to the fonugn jiolicy 
of the Government^ Of that charge the sjiecch of tins J’rime 
Minister on Monday night has, perhai>s involuntarily, hut, sis 
you will now see, conclusively, and once for all, awjuitted us. 

And why t r>ocauso the Prime MinisLtjr hinnself has sbib'd 
that the foreign ])oli(!y of his Government is in diametrical 
opposition to the foi'oign policy tif the f4)rmer Government ; 
thereforojlnstead of its being a lustof of faction that we should 
have objected to this foreign p<dicy, which, as he says, was 
diametrically opposed to ours, it would have Ikscu a j>roof of 
inconsistency and of cowanlice if w(» luul not ohjected to it. 

I will not trouble you by attemjiting t(» recibt tlie words of 
the Prime Minister. I lind im fault with them ; I htdiove 
them to ho true words. Ho, naturally enough, thinking 
his own foreign policy to h(i honouKihlo, upright, vigorous, 
successful, appeals to the country upon it, and his doctrine! is 
that the foreign policy of the Government that preceded him 
was the opposite of all this, and created lor him tlio dillicultios 
with which ho has had bj dcjal. Now, ho spoke of those 
difficulties — ^liis difficulties in Europe atid difficulties in Asia. 
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He omitted Africa ; he did not say -we had created any diffi- 
culties for him there ; hut there he has contrived, "without, so 
far as I am able to judge, the smallest necessity or excuse, to 
spend five millions of your money in invading a people who 
had done him no wrong ; and now he is obliged to spend 
more of your money in establishing the supremacy of the 
Queen over a community, Protestant in religion, Hollanders 
in origin, vigorous and obstinate, and tenacious in character 
even as we are oumelves — namely, the Dutchmen of the 
Transvaal. 

In striking a balance of the account^ I beg you to observe 
that the Prime Minister does not say we created for him 
his diilicultics in Africa; and yet those difficulties are not 
inconsiderable. They have been attended by the record of 
one of the most he roic acts of resistance and defence — I 
mean at llorke’s Drift — that ever was inscribed even in the 


brilliant annals of the British army; but they are also 

attended with the recollection of one of the most painful and 

disastrous incidents, — that whicli immediately preceded it, — 

• -whore the gallant 24tli Ilegimeut was almost annihilated by 

an attack of the Zulus. But I do not dwell upon these 

things further thrni to observe that, so far as the serious 

(•mbarrassincnts of the present and the heavy expenditure — 

ymd not only an c-xiumditurc in money, but, I am afraid, a wanton 

\tud needless expenditure in human blood — of the past are con- 

(!«rn(«l, there is no allegation that they arose out of the errors of 

the fijrmer Govcruniont; but the allegation is that in Europe and 

Asia the difficulties which were due to our remissness, to our 

negative cour.se, to our indifference to European and Asiatic 

interests, have been the cause of the embarrassments which 

7 Vrfs?i’V»///Vi havo surrounded the present Govominont I do not deny 

difliculti(!.s of the present Government at the present 

anoftkdr moment are groat; I do not deny that they are difficulties 

<mm creathn. , . , , ° ' , , . , . . , 

which probably will not be got nd of in a very sh^ 

space of time ; but T do deny that those difficulties were 
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handed over to them, and I say that they are of their own 
creation. I say this, and I say it confidently, and I tliink I 
did something to prove it yesterday — I will not attempt to 
renew that proof — that they never had a difficulty presented 
to them nearly so formidable as that which was opened 
upon us when we found that two of the greatest military 
Powers of the Continent had been entertaining — I do not 
say they had concluded — a project for the invasion and 
for the destruction of the free people of Belgium. The 
European part of the case I argued yesterday, and I say 
that had the present Administration but been content to 
work with united Europe for the purpose of telling to the 
Sultan of Turkey in clear, i>liiin, moderate, and decisive 
language, that in those provinces, viz. Bosnia atul llersc- 
govina, which were ve-ved by rebellion that he ha<l shown his 
impotence to put down, and that in Bulgtiria, which he had 
deluged with blood, and which he had made signal through 
long years and centuries to come for tint record of crimes never 
surpassed in their intensity and atrocity during the whole life- 
time of mankind — there most bo an end to o.vistiug evils—- 
had they but availed themselves of the concert of Euroite 
to tell the Bultau of Turkey that this should be <louo in 
1876, that might have been accomjffislted without bloodshed 
and war, which now, at the cost of bloodshed and of ferocious 
war, Itas been done and is in full existence — namely, 
that Turkish power should cease to administer Uio govern- 
ment of those provinces. Then, without disturbance, with- 
out blood, with united authority, tho J’owers of Europe 
would have pointed out to Turkey tho duty of conforming 
tb this inevitable result, and all the horrors through which 
the great boon has boon purclioscd would have been spai’ed, 
both to the people of Ilussia and to tlm subjects of tho 
Porte. 

But, without attempting to retrace the ground of yester- 
day, I am now going to touch more fully upon, tho other 
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portion of the allegation which it was impossible for mo to 
include in my remarks at theMusic Hall, namely, that difficulties 
were found according to the view of the Prime Minister — and of 
course we must consider his voice as the voice of the Admini- 
stration of which he is the very distinguished head — that 
difficulties w'ere found, not in Europe only, but in Asia, and 
that the difficulties which we bequeathed to him in Asia have 
been the cause, not only of all the bloodshed and all the dis- 
organization that has been produced among the hill tribes, the 
mountaineer nation of Afghanistan, but of all the unfinished 
war that we have there upon our hands, and the terrible con- 
flict into which we have entered with the sentiment of a 
free people. How, this allegation is very grave — it is that 
we handed over those difficulties to the present Admini- 
stration. I wish to call your attention in the most serious 
manner to tlie gravity of that allegation, and to the tests 
which I shall endeavour to ap])ly to it. Gentlemen, among 
other characteristics of the Anglo-Indian Empire — certainly 
one of the most I'cmarkable formations, not only in the present 
condition of political society among mankind, but in the whole 
histoiy of the world — among the most remarkable character- 
istics of that Anglo-Indian Empire has been this, that it has 
])roved its capacity to rear, by exercise and practice in great 
affairs, a distinguislied race of statesmen, whom vte have 
been accustomed to call Indian statesmen, and who have 
certainly not been less worthy of that eminent and illustrious 
api)ellation than any of the statesmen whom we have reared 
at home in the pmctice of properly British affairs. How, 
there was a long series of these statesmen, partly men under 
3uilitary responsibilities and distinguished by their military 
skill, such as Lord Sandhurst; partly men whoso rearing 
laid been in service altogether Indian, such as Sir H. Law- 
rence, such as Sir IT. Norman, such as Sir W. Muir, such a« 
Lord Lawrence, 1 may say, above all; and partly consisting of 
Viceroys chosen for the purpose of representing the Crown in 
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India, many of whom developed in that responsible and 
elevated ofQce the very highest qualities. A series of those- 
Viceroys had been concerned, for twenty and more years before 
the recent outbreak in Afghanistan, in the endeavour to efface 
from the minds of those bmve mountaineers the painful and 
shameful recollection of our first Afghan invasion, which at 
this moment I believe no man among you, Ije he Liberal or 
Conservative, looks back upon as otlierwise than a monu- 
ment both of folly and of guilt. Who were those men ? 
There was Lord Lawrence, there was Lord Elgin, there was 
Lord Canning, — second to none, and worthy of his illustrious 
fiither, — there was Lord Mayo, a political opponent of ours, 
but as sound, truc-hcarted, and intelligent a British .statesman 
as ever ruled India, — and, finally, there wa.s l^ord Northbrook, 
who belonged to our party, just as Lord Mayo, if I may 
address my Conservative friends, belonged to yours ; but one 
and all of the distinguished men I have named, oonstittiting 
not the whole, but nearly the whole body of weighty Indian 
opinion, founded upon knowlodge and experience, and wholly 
detached from every secondary motive — it was this l)ody of men 
that puraued, it was this weight of opinion that sanctioned, 
what was the established invaruiblo policy of England with 
repeot to Afghanistan for the twenty year's, or nearly twenty 
years, from the year 1855 down to the year 1876, when the 
change began under the auspices of the present Government. 
Now, remember who it is that hol'd Hcaconsfield cliarges. He 
not only charges us, which would ho a small matter ; he not 
only charges Lord Northlmiok, whom, at the close of his career, 
the present Government made lui earl teom a baron, in 
recognition of Ids distinguished services, which services wc are 
now told consisted in creating the difficulties with which the 
Government has had to deal ; it is the whole of that body 
of men whose names I have recited to you, who had n'cog- 
nised with one mind and proclaimed with one voice that 
our policy to Afghanistan ought to ho a policy of cautious 
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abstention, of kindly support, of resolute non-interferenoe, and 
a policy, above all, of avoiding the fatal error of forcing 
upon them European envoys, and bolding that the wise 
course was to send to them trusty Mahometan envoys, loyal 
subjects of the Queen. Eor do not suppose that the 
question ever was whether we should be represented in 
Afghanistan or not; there was no such question; we had 
excellent Mahometan representatives in Afghanistan per- 
fectly competent to transact their business, competent to 
transact it without rousing jealousies among the people of 
Afghanistan or in the mind of the rulers of Afghanistan. 
These were the principles on which the whole of that body of 
men proceeded, and these are the principles that are now in 
1880 impeached in the late speech of the Prime Minister as 
the cause of the difficulties with which they have had to 
deal. But I think I have given you, even in what I 
have said, perhaps suflicieut means of estimating the value of 
that assortioa Yet even these means do not exhaust what I 
wish to say, for I have yet to hiy before you one declaration 
so important, so concise, that even if I had had nothing else 
to allege, I would have lieen content to take my stand upon 
it. Observe the statement I am confuting ; keep your minds 
fastened upon that statement; it is the statement that our 
policy in Afghanistan created the difficulties with which the 
Government hml to deal. I hove shown you how the 
Government treated Lord Northbrook, the agent and instru- 
ment of what they do us the honour — ^for it is an honour — 
to call our policy. 

The present Government came into office in February 
1874. Lord Northbrook was their agent till March or April 
187C, and at that time ho received that acknowledgment of 
those services which we ore now told consisted in the creation 
and aggravation of those difficulties. But that was not 
all. It was a long time after tlie retirement of Lord North- 
brook — in the month of July 1877 — that a question 
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■was put in. the House of Lords to Lord Salisbury, who was at 

that time the Secretary of State for India. Some intimations 

of intelligence had reached this country which had created 

apprehension in the mind, I think, of the Duke of Argyll — 

at any rate, of one or more than one of the Liberal statesmen 

in the House of Lords ; and conseq.uently he put a question /« July 1877 

to Lord Salisbury to know whether a change had taken place 

in the policy of the British Government towards Afghanistan. 

Eemember I am confuting the allegation that our policy had 
been bad, and that it was necessary to reverse it. Lord 
Salisbury answered in terms unequivocal, that no material 
change whatever either had taken place or was intended in 
our policy towards Afghanistan. And now I must say 
to you, whatever he your politic.'! individually, I think 
you cannot help agreeing with me that after these proofs 
which I have laid heforo you it is a little too late, when 
it has been found that the i>rusent Government have crciitcd 
for themselves and for their succoKsors nothing hut a 
sossion and an inheritance of disaster, difiiculty, cinljarrass- 
ment, and discredit — except military discredit — when tlicy 
have created all this mischief, it is now a little too late to 
cast back tlie lusponsihility on the shoulders of those who 
preceded them. 

I wish to proceed so far sis I can in the manner of a 
man of business, and therefore 1 will not detain you with 
details upon the proceedings in Afghanistan. It would 
require hours to give you them. But 1 will only tell you neeme- 
this — wiU ordy remind you of tliis, that the very evil 
which had happened in 1841 as the consequenco of 
eiTors — namely, the inassucro of the envoy- — the very evil 
which we predicted us the certain result to follow all attempts 
to force tlio rosidonoo of a European envoy among a ijetqilo 
proud and jealous of its freedom, that very evil we have liad 
to encounter. The consequence has been that tlio first 
campaign in Afghanistan has been followed by a second, that 
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the second campaign in Afgliauistan is now, as it appears, to 
be followed by a third — that you are, in fact, in conflict with 
the sentiment of a free people ; you yourselves, believing and 
boasting yourselves to be the standard-bearers of freedom for 
the world, have gone up among those mountain fastnesses to 
invade the freedom of others, and from absurd jealousies of 
your own with respect to schemes from Eussia that are 
impossible and impracticable, you have made the Afghans the 
victims of those jealousies and of your own visionary dreams, 
and the consequences are reacting upon yourselves in a war 
dishonourable to your character throughout the world, and 
dangerous to your great Empire. 

It is these things, and things such as these, that we 
call upon you to arrest, and you individually must choose 
whether you will stop them or whether you will prolong 
them. You have no longer a choice. It was compara- 
tively for you a slight inatior so long as those affairs were 
transacted in the Cabinet of the Queen or within the walls 
of the House of Commons ; but you are the makers of the 
House of Commons. You are now called upon to make 
a new House of Commons, and according to the colour 
wliich by your individual votes you clioose to give it, will 
be your own individual responsibility, and according to its 
collective colour, the result of these uccumnlated indi- 
vidual acts, will be the happiness, and the glory, and the 
honour, or, on the other hand, the danger, the misfortune, 
the discredit of the great Empire to which you belong. 

Now, I wish to leave that subject ; and as it is the fashion 
to say — and as it is true, I admit — tiiat I have used 
strong language in describing the acts of Her Majesty's 
Government, I wish to show you l)y a specimen that I do 
not use that language without consideration. I will go back 
to one particular phrase in the letter in which I originally 
accepted the unexpoetod and the almost unprecedented 
honour that was conferred upon me when I received your 
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invitation. I then charged upon Her Majesty’s Government, The irea/y- 
with reference to the subject which we have now been 
speaking of — I charged them in these words: ‘That they 
have embarked the Crown and the people in an unjust w^ar, 
full of mischief, if not of positive danger, to India ; and that 
by their use of the treaty - making and war -making powers 
of the Crown, they have abridged the just rights of Par- 
liament, and have presented prerogative to the nation 
under an unconstitutional aspect, wdiich tends to make it 
insecure.’ I will only now dwell ui>on one point, in order 
that I may present it clearly to your minds. It is what I 
have there said of the treaty-making power of the Crown, 

This treaty - making power is one of the most peculiar 
in our constitution, lliere is no absolute nionarcli whose 
power in making treaties is more unrestrained than th<i 
power of the constittiiional sovcireign of tin's country. I’hut 
in itself appears to be a gn^at paradox. It is on aticount 
not of constitutional princijdes, but of ])ractical difliculties, 
that that enormous i)rerogtitive is confided to the (yrown. 

T believe I am correct in saying that during the last cen- 
tury it was the constant ])ractico of the Crown, while it was 
engaged in the prepamtiou of treaties, to make communi- 
cations to the House of Commons, in order to be certain 
of carrying along with it the general convictions of the body 
of the people. At that time, as you are aware, — 1 am 
now taking you for a moment upon historical ground, — at 
that time the House of Commons still maintained the rule, 
which gradxmlly but not at once became a liction, that iha 
proceedings in Parliament wore secret proceedings, and were 
to be withheld from the knowledge of the general public. 

Hut what I want to point out to you is this, that while 
during the last century it was possible to make communica- 
tions to Parliament which Parliament could in some di*groe 
keep to itself, that has now become (luilo impossible. What- 
ever secrets there may bo between the Government and 
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Parliament, I am thankful to say there is no such thing as: 
a secret between the Parliament and the country. But 
observe the difficulty. It is very difficult to negotiate abso- 
lutely in the face of day. Even private transactions, as you 
know very well, often require to be kept until they reach a 
head, until they come to a ripeness, often require to be 
kept secret as to their details. Much more is that true' 
of national transactions, where, I am sorry to say, jealousy, 
selfislmesB, and pride interfere at every point; desires for 
ascendency and such things as these intervene at every point 
to bewilder the minds of men, and to lead them away from 
the plain, simple ends of truth and justice. That being so — 
Sind I have no scrnple in asking your dose attention, because 
this is a matter of deep interest to you and to your cliildren 
— that being so, it is a very remarkable fact that while our 
Oovernmoiit in the course of the present century lias become 
in its general slrsiin a much more popular Government than 
it was a liundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, yet 
at the ssmio time the Crown has obtained a more absolute 
and exclusive power over the business of negotiation ; and it 
has become the rule of all Administrations, subject, possibly, 
in certain lixcoptional eases to variety — ^it has become the 
general lule of the Administrations in this country that 
negotiations are to bo kept secret until they are concluded. 
Well, I do not hesitate to say that, looking at that matter 
os I liavo stated it, it represents you as in a position of 
groat danger, because no Administration is infallible ; and I 
have told you fairly that the rule being thus, that treaties are 
made without prior communications of the details of the 
several stages until the treaties are accomplished, naturally 
you say, ‘ Thou wo are in very great danger from a prerogative 
of the Crown like this.’ Well, now, how has that danger been 
ueutraliaod? Until within the last three or four years it 
has been ueutralisod, as, under the singularly-chequered and 
singularly-combined institutions of tliis country, a great many 
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other dangers are neutralized — the good sense, moderation, 
forbearance, and constitutional principles which, I do not sttck dcm^en 
hesitate to say, have in the main, for .the last fifty years, neutralvsed. 
distinguished the Ministries of this country, whether they 
have carried the name of Liberal or whether they have carried 
the name of Conservative. My Liberal friends, do not suppose 
that by what I have now said I mean in the slightest degree 
to extenuate the great importance of the differences that have 
separated you from the Conservative party. Far from it. I5ut 
what I mean to say is this, that in the rear of those differences, 
above those differences, underneath those differences, there was 
a base and there was a solid mass of general convictions as to 
the rights of the Crown and the rights of the people, which in 
these delicate matters of ncgntialion snificed to keep you safe ; 
and tire consequence is, — you will bear mo out, 1 am quite 
sure, those of you who have attended to histraical <lctail.s in 
our own time, — that there is no instance known to nn*. of a 
treaty concluded earlier than the year IS 7 8, which treaty was 
not in confomily, in gelieitil conformity, with the known and 
ascertained wishes of the people; for althongh the details of 
the treaty wore never made known, yet the wisdom of flov<?rn- 
ments always made sure, that they did not tiiivel into lugions 
entirely new, hut they look care to deal only with those sul>- 
jects on which the puhlio mind had received such a share of 
general information that they had sufficient indications of the 
direction in which it moved, of the aims which it entertained, 
and with these sufficient indications they wore able suhslauti- 
ally to give effect to your wishes. 

Gentlemen, that was the state of things ; and ns long as 
Lord Derby was the Foreign Secretary of the countiy you 
were safe. I had the misfoi'tuno to differ upon one great 
subject with Lord Derby. I considered it n debt of Itonour 
as well as a debt of policy to unite ourselves with Eurojas 
in holding deteimined language to the Sultan of Turkey 
in 1876, Lord Derby, as I tliink unfortunately, took 
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a different view. I am not going to court Lord Derby 
now simply because later differences, later developed between 
him and his colleagues, have made him — and I am delighted 
to say it — have put him in his natural and legitimate 
place as a distinguished member of the Liberal party. But 
if you will permit me, I will just illustrate, by reference 
to a Parliamentary debate, what I have said upon this all- 
* important subject of the treaty-making power. Mr. Eylands, 
an intelligent and active member of our party, brought 
on a motion in the House of Commons — this was about, 
I think, certainly not less than three years ago; it was, 
unless 1 am very much mistaken, at the time when Lord 
Derby was in office, or if it was not, for I will not be 
(piite certain u.s to the date, it was undoubtedly before Iiis 
successor had done anything showing an intention to depart 
from the established principles, but I am pretty sure it was 
when Lord Derby was in oflice — Mr. Kylands moved to 
abridge tb<i treaty - making power of the Crown. Now, 
I, tbe factious man that I am, did not support that 
motion of Mr. Uylands. On the (iontrary, I followed Mr. 
Jiylands in debate, and I made an argument against his 
motion ; and my argument was this, that however plausible, 
nay, howevtu* solid might be many of his arguments, con- 
siilfjrod in themselves, however true it was that presumptively 
great dangers might arise from the uncontrolled power of the 
(Jrown in bin<ling the faith of the country to treaties wliich 
it ha<l nev(*r heard of, yet, notwithstanding all that, in 
juuetice wluiii the matter wuis put to the solid test of experi- 
(inc.o w(i fouml that there was not a tr(*.aty upon record, though 
some of them might b(t recognised now as unwise — which is 
(piito a dillbreut matter— there was not a treaty upon record 
which liad not btien, at the time when it was concluded, 
entirely agreeable to the general sense of the country. I said, 
therefore, T am content with the prerogative which, whatever 
dangers under conceivable circumstances, or under, ixa 1 tlien 
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thought, inconceivable circumstances, it might entail, yet in 
such a variety of trials has been proved to work safely, 
expeditio\isly, effectively, and without detriment to any of 
our liberties. That speech of mine procured for me one 
of the rarest distinctions that ever accrued to me, — it 
proemed for me, I happen to recollect, a panegyric next 
morning in the leading article of the Timta. I laid down 
this principle, that all Administrations were careful to be in 
possession of tlie general knowledge and feeling of the people, 
and took care never to act out of harmony with that general 
knowledge and that general feeling, and that that was our 
sufficient security ; consequently I was opjwsed to the motion 
of Mr. Eylands, and I did what I could to relieve Her 
Majesty’s Government from any enibaiTassment on account <if 
that motion. Sir Stafford N'orthcoto followed me in debate. 
Did he differ fi-oni the doctrine I had laid down, nanndy, that 
it was tlio duty of the Government never to act exceiit in 
cases where they wore sufficiently infonned of the feeling and 
intention of the nation ? No ; on the contrary, he said I had 
stated the view of the case upon the whole in a manner so 
satisfactory to him that he need hardly detain the House. 
He accepted that argument of mine, and the record is to be 
found in Hamard, both of tlie argument itself and of his 
acceptance of it. 

Now, I hope I have conveyed to your mind.s what 
I conceive to be the general basis of that question — the 
title of tlie Crown, impeacljable enongli in abstract aigument, 
impossible to defend unless used with consummate caution, 
but in my opinion used, until witliin the last couple of years, 
with very gi-eat caution, with sedulous and careful adherence 
to principle, by all the Foreign Secretaries and all the 
Ministries that succeeded one another ; and so I was content 
to leave the matter, and so Sir Stafford Northoote commended 
me for leaving it. 

Well, what happened? That in the year 18Y8 there was 
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TAcAn^o^ suddenly sprung upon us the mine of what is called the Anglo- 
AisA Turkish Convention. I am not now going to enter at large upon 
the dangers, the folly — ay, I will repeat my old word, the word 
I applied to it at the first moment — I am not ashamed of it 
now ; though it is a strong word, it is the only sufficient word 
— the insanity of that Convention. I am not going to open 
up those subjects. That is not the charge which I made in 
my letter. What I charged was the abuse of the treaty- 
making power of the Crown ; therefore I will only open up 
one point to you, which is the novelty of all the points 
involved in that Convention. It did not contain one single 
provision of which the nation had over heard. It did not 
contain one single provision for which the nation was prepared. 
It burst upon them just with as much novelty as the explosion 
of dyna)nite in the Winter Palace of St. Petersburg burst a 
few weeks ago upon the gallant but unhappy soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard. What were the provisions of that Conven- 
tion ? They were substantially three provisions. In the 
//.t/wij/wjf first place, the island of Cyprus was taken over and placed 
(2) /« I'J'der our responsibility. In the second place, throughout 


( 3 ) 


..irmmian whole of Turkey in A.sia, through Asia Minor, through 
/ranikr. Syria, through gr(!at jjart of Arabia, through Egypt, which 
was included in the Auglo-Turkish Convention, we made 
ounselves res])onsible for the establishment of good govem- 
nicnt. And, finally, the third point I will refer to is 
tlat we undertook to defend the Armenian frontier against 
invasion from llnssia, without any reference to the question 
whether llnssia might have a good cause or a bad cause for 
that invasion, and without the slightest reference to the fact 
that in order to repel Ilussia wc must send our troops by sea 
some thousands of miles, through the DardanoUcs and along 
the coast of the Black Sea, and then, through a difficult and 
hardly practicable country, at that enormous distance from 
their l»ase of operations in England, to meet the solid and 
massive hosts of tliat great and populous Empire, acting from 
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within their own territory, with all their means of military 
communication safe and easy behind them. 

There was not one of these three provisions, gentlemen, 
with regard to which the people of England had ever had 
the slightest inkling that it was possible that such burdens 
might be imposed upon them. These engagements were 
formed under the lett er of the prerogative of the Crown, but 
in de fiance and in bfe ixch of the spirit of t^t'^^gative — ^ca^uUmat 
in defiance and in breach of the unbroken practice of every paetue. 
Government of this country; and that Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention now stands ripon record as an ill-starred document to 
which your faith has been bound ; because for once a Govern- 
ment had arisen that, tliough Conservative in name, w'as the 
very reverse of Conservative in character, — that cared not 
what novelties it created, cared not what risks it incurred, 
cared not what obligations it im})Oscd ujxm you, jwvided 
they might servo to llourish bcfoiu tlio.so disjjosod to c.\cite- 
ment at the moment, and to supi)ort what was called their 
vigorous policy. 

There is a class of politicians in this country oiillod 
Iladicals. Most of them, so far as I know, I Hhoul<l say 
are really mthcr harmless gentlemen. I am not aware 
that they entertain very mischievous or de.structiv(i schomes, 
but if I am to stipposc that any of them do entertain 
destructive schemes, I will tell you what, it is not from 
these liadicals that the constitution of this cotintry is in 
danger. It is from your Conservatives that it is in danger. 

It is abuse of the prerogative HU<!h as this that the country 
will not stand. Wo must have emphatic condemnation of 
these proceedings. T ask you, the Conservative as well 
as the Liberal voters of Midlothian, whether you are satis- 
fied to be parties to their continuance and to their renewal ? 

Are you really prepared? Have you really considered the 
means that you possess of sending vast armies into Armenia 

to defend the Armenian frontier against llussia? What 
VOL. u. B 
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■would you think of the Emperor of Eussia if he undertook to 
make "war against us in Ireland to please the Fenians ? But 
that ■would he a rational proceeding on his part compared with 
the proceedings to ■which we are bound in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. Now, I must say one word more on the subject 
of that Convention, and it is this : besides being a breach of 
your constitutional rights to have your convictions and desires 
carefully considered in the negotiation of international instru- 
andnu offence ments, that Anglo-Turkish Convention was one of the grossest 
of brcachas of tlie public law of Europe that ever has been put 
F.tirojv. upon record. I do not know where to match it in all its 
circumstances. And now judge whether I use too strong 
language. My language I know is stoong; but see the facts 
that I bring up in tlie rear of it to support its strength ! It 
is not the question whether Linguago is strong that you 
should consider. It is the question whether it is strong in 
excess of the reasons by which it is justified and maintained. 

Eccfdlcct what this Anglo-Turkish Convention was. In two 
of its three points it took away from Turkey for every practical 
purpose the island of Cyprus, deprived Turkey of that portion of 
its dominions, and it assumed the right of intervention between 
the Sultan and his subjects all over the wide extent of Turkey 
in Asia. Now, go back with mq to the year 1856. In the 
year 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, was negotiated 
the groat instrument known as the Treaty of Paris. The 
Crimean war had been brought about for the purpose of 
repressing what we believed to be a lawless invasion of the 
public law of Europe. The Emperor of Russia demanded — 
remember it was no question at the time of the Crimean war 
between the Sultan and his subjects ; there were no Bosnian 
and Ilorxegovinian rebellions ; there were no Bulgarian mas- 
sacres; nothing of the sort; it was believed by the best 
authorities that Turkey was capable of reform; they have 
proved to be miskikon, but, notwithstanding, it was believed, 
believed by such men as Lord Palmerston, and believed by 
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such men as Lord Stratford de Eedclifife, — the Emperor 

Nicholas, a powerful but an ambitious sovereign, demanded 

of the Sultan that he should enter into engagements with 

him, which we, in concert with all the other Great Powers 

of Europe, believed would have given him a right, a treaty 

right, to interfere whenever he pleased between the Sultan 

and his subjects. To prevent his taking tliat treaty right 

into the hands of a single Power, the war was made, with the 

full assent, as you will recollect, of the people of this country 

— the full, cordial, enthusiastic .assent. Many of them may 

have changed their minds — I speak of what ha]»pcned at the 

time. Well, when the Tresity of Paris w.as negotiated, what 

was the great object which the distinguished men, negotiators 

of that treaty, took power to unite for? It was to prevent that ;;;> /wrr i*«,' 

single-handed interference with Turkey which was the cause 

of the Crimean war. AjuI if you i-ead the TreaU’- of Paris — 

it IS not necessary for mo to road it; there is no disjnite at all t.w 

about the effect of its contents— if you read that treaty, you 

will find that every one of the parties to that treaty absolntcdy 

and xmconditionally bound themselves, (!iich for himself, that 

they never would do an act intoifering with the integrity 

and independence of the Sultan ; luid, moreover, they hound 

themselves that if any .such act woin done hy any one, it 

should he a subject of general and .serious consideration for 

them all Now, what have we done ? That very thing 

which we would not allow Nicholas to do, that very thing 

which we made war to prevent him from doing, that very 

thing which tho British peojdo cheerfully spent eighty 

millions to jirevent him from <luing, that" very thing which 

you did prevent him from doing, and which you took 

security against tho doing of by anybody else, has heou 

done hy the Government of Lord Beuiioiisfield sineo the 

retirement of Lord Derby. And 1 do assure you, that 

although I have been a careful atteiuhant, and an actual 

participator in, I believe, all tho debates in Parliament 
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upon this great subject, I never heard the slightest attempt 
made by any member of the Government to show that the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention could possibly be reconciled with 
the Treaty of Paris. So that, I believe, I speak with the 
.active assent of all Liberals, and with the passive and tacit 
acquiescence of all Conservatives, in saying that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, insane in its folly, is likewise guilty 
in its character of an offence against the public law of Europe. 
If that is so, pray recollect what that public law of Europe is. 
Pray recollect that the hopes of mankind for the future depend 
mainly upon its extension, its consolidation, and upon the 
<iareful and faithful respect paid to it by every member of the 
grotit family of Christendom. 

There is no duty so sacred, incumbent upon any Govern- 
mont in its foreign policy, as that careful and strict regard to 
/i/:.'. pul Jicj Tf T used weak words or equivocal words when en- 

deavouring to di’ivc home the charge of a breach of public law, 
in proportion as my words w’cre falte ring and feebl e I should 
be a traitor in my duties to you. My duty is to bring out 
the trutli. If my words are strong, let those who complain of 
thenr show’- by argument that they are not deserved ; but if 
tlioso wlio are now Ministers of the Crown are in reality what 
we calhid the Phnjic.ror Nicholas, justly called him, in 1854, 
wanton distiirhers, by taking into their own private and single 
hands the authority which is the authority of the united mass 
of civilised mankind, tlnui there are no words too clear and no 
words too .strong to bring home tliesc facts to your minds, and 
to mak<j you sensible individually of tlic vast responsibility 
you incur if you cboos(5 to coiitri)>uto so much as one grain or 
one tittle to tb<i contimiam’c of such a state of things. There- 
fore 1 return to th(% words with whicli I began, that ‘by 
their us(i of tlu? treaty-making and war-rnaking powers of the 
Crown, they have abridged the just rights of Parliament, 
and have jutsscuted prerogative to the nation under an uncon- 
stitutional aspect, which tends to make it insecure/ To save 
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that prerogative will, in my opinion, be the work of prudence, 
caution, of studious reverence for ancient usage, careful respect 
for the rights of the people. But no repetitions of those 
strange pranks will, as I believe, be endured by the British 
nation ; they will not consent to have their hands bound by 
the arbitrary act of a Minister ; they will claim to have some 
share in the direction of the affairs of this great Empire ; they 
will hold that their duties are not merely parochial, municipal, 
and local duties — that the high functions accorded to the 
British race are functions which can only be discharged by the 
free pai^iicipation of the whole enfranchised people in the 
direction of the policy of the country. 

And now I am going to bid you farewell for the day, 
and for the day only. If time Inal sufficed, there is phmty 
more to be said ; but I am in liopcs that l»y my makiiig 
the best efforts I can, and liy the singularly kindly, patient, 
and intolligont attention which you give me, we ant beginning 
by degrees to understand one another. Xay more, f go a 
little farther, and J hope that by the invaliiabhj assistance 
that we derive from thos(i members of this auditnuai who 
alone arc without any political function to <lii|(diarge, what is 
said and felt in Midlothian is rapidly passing heymul the 
bounds of Midlothian, and is making some contribution, at 
least, to help the people of this country to discharge perliaps 
the most arduous duties which <iver, for at least half a cemtury, 
have been entrusted to tlicir hands. 

Gentlemen, only one word more. You brought naj here 
without the slightest previous expetjiation on my ]>art. You 
brought mo with a very special purpose. You knew that 
there were plenty of juecedents for calling upon persons not 
directly connected with the county to represent the county. 
But at the same time you also knew that in the most <Ustin- 
guishod and remarkable of those pr<}cc<lonts, such, for instance*, 
as when Tjord Brougham was constituted representative of 
Yorkshire, and as when Mr. (jobdon, at a later date, was t*ou« 
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stituted representative of the West Riding, it was always done 
with some very special view, and for the support and the 
illustration of some very remarkable and important principle. 
My belief, when I received your invitation, was that it was 
sent and given upon those grounds. I came here with no 
personal animosity to your — I must still say — present repre- 
sentative. I believe he is a man against whom no human 
being on the face of the earth entertains, or could justifiably 
entertain, any animosity at all. As I'egards his distinguished 
father, I have had the honour of his acq[uaintanoe for a length 
of time; I have enjoyed his hospitality; I have deeply re- 
gretted his latter coui'se in politics. I have most of all regretted 
that serious emr into which he has fallen in the creation 
of fictitious suffrages — to count upon your i-ogister as against 
tlie true and local representatives of the county. (T cannot 
foi’gct that his long life has been spent in the most conscien- 
tious, laborious, indefatigable endeavours to perform every duty 
so far as his lights permitted him to discern them — every duty 
in his family, in his household, in his wide circle of friends, 
in his high position as a landlord, in the House of Lords, 
and, in fart, in every relation of life.') I would far ratlior, 
if 1 could, avoid entirely and eschew everything like hostile 
conta<it witli such a man. But what I have to consider is 
tlii-s : if instead of being a nobleman, placed far above me 
in social position, ho were attached to me by the nearest ties, 
t would still say tliat the issues now at stake are so solemn 
tiiat every cousidemtion of flesh and blood must bo put for 
the moment aside so far iwt it conflicts with public duty. I 
thought, genthiiuen, tliat if you, in the discharge of a great 
public duty, invited mo to come here, there was a plain 
and mimifoHt obligation upon mo to obey the calL I have 
come, and I do not rojieut of having come. 1 hear from 
thno to time language juf. confidence from the camp of our 
opponents ; hut 1 hear more frequently of the stiU whisper, 
mainly of misgiving, of suspicion, of apprehension that they 
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will be beaten. The poet Moore, I think, told ns of the harp of 
InisfaU which was sometimes tuned to notes of gladness, that 
yet it ‘ oftener told a tale of more prevailing sadness ; ’ and 
what Moore said of the harp of InisfaU I say of the anticipa- 
tions of the Tory party about the result of this election. A 
tone of more prevailing sadness envelops, enshrouds, and over- 
powers those artificial expressions of confidence which here 
and there they contrive to get up. Such is my belief. 

If this were a mere issue of party, strongly attached as 
I am to your party — and every year confirms me in my 
convictions of its general superiority in its view of what 
is recLuired by the interests of the country — still, were this a 
mere contest of party, at my time of life, and nearly counting 
half a century of service, T would respectfuDy but firmly have 
asked leave to retire. As it is, the powers that are in me, 
which may never have been very gi’eat, are naturally approach- 
ing at least the term of their cxlwuHtion. ISueh as they arc, I 
place them at your disposal, not merely liecause you have a 
seat in Parliament to give, but because the voice that you ara 
about to pronounce in this county will be syml)oliciil of the 
triumph of a n oble cause ; and to you is committed at this 
very moment the decision on interests deeply connected with 
the hapinnoss, prosi>erity, and honour of this coimtry, and even, 
I may venture to say, with the welfai’e of civilised mankind. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1880. 

SPEECH AT RATHO. 

This nacoiing had been summoned for five o’clock, and long 
before that liour the place was crowded, the audience number- 
ing about 600 persons, including a few ladies. Mr. Gladstone 
arrived in Eatho a few minutes after the hour, and met 
with a very hearty reception from the villagers. On the 
motion of Mr. Watson, Mr. James Melvin, Bennington, was 
called upon to preside, and among those present were — 
Messrs. Peter M'Lagan, M.P., of Pumpherston ; J. R. Findlay, 
Hatton Ilouse ; James Allan, Clifton ; J. R. Foreman, Craig- 
park ; G. Watson of Norton ; William Dick, Kirknewtou ; 
James Brash, Ilallyards ; B. Young, Eatho ; Dr. Sheriff ; 
William Anderson, Norton Mains, etc. 

Mr. Gladstone, who on rising was again loudly cheered, 
.said : — 

Mr. Melvin and Gentlemen, — Since my arrival on Tucs- 
tlay night in Scotland I have had an opportunity of applying 
myself to the consideration of a portion of the topics with 
which it is my duty to deal before this constituency. In 
the hearing of two most intelligent and attentive audiences, 
1 have gone into some of the veiy gnivest of those matteiw 
which tJ«} people have now virtually in thoir hands to 
decide. For the circumstances of this election are (j^uite 
peculiar. Wo find ample food for discussion, plenty of room 
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for agreement, and plenty of room, I am sorry to say, also 
for difference on ordinary occasions — on the occasion of every 
dissolution of Parliament, Our various views as Liberals or 
Conservatives have been developed, and we endeavour to 
fight out in a manly manner those differences. But on this 
occasion, in the first place, all the domestic questions which 
solicit our attention seem to be more multiplied and more 
entangled than over ; and, in the second place, besides these 
domestic questions, we have got to deal with a multitude of 
novel methods of procedure in almost all the quarters of the 
world, which so powerfully affect tlie state of this country, 
and come home so much both to our feelings, our priucii>lcs, 
and our interests that it is extremely difficult — T may say 
it is quite impracticable — for us to enter as largely and fully 
as wo should do upon the whole of the topics that are before 
us for consid(iration. 

I have just been busy in reiterating, and 1 think sup- 
porting agiiinst Her Majesty’s (Jovenmient, wluit I conctiive 
to be some very grave charges, and T have been dwelling, 
both in Edinlturgh yesterday and at Comtorphine to-day, 
upon a remarkable and eventful fact in this controversy, vis. 

•that the Prime Minister on Monday night distinctly statwl 

that he had revoi'scd the foreign policy which he found in 

force when he came into office, Tlieroforo he has shown 

you how broad the Issue is wbioh is raised before us. We 

are no longer, I think, after that deelanitiou of his, liable to 

the charge that it is from party feeling or from liemonal 

feeling we object to the existing foreign policy; bocauso Unt 

I’rimo Minister hiinstilf has told us that he has thrown off 

repudiated the former foreign p(»Iicy ; that tluit former foreign *lun^ntH>Hey 

policy is bml, and his is good. I am not going to enUtr 

into the gcnorol case. T am only directing your minds to 

the fact that this declaration, this intimation of the difftii-enco 

between the spirit of the fonuer and of the poiscut ibiuign 

policy, i)roeoods from the mouth of the Prime Minister him- 
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self ; and therefore it is not any wonder that we support, 
and I hope we shall support with energy, the views we 
entertain, which are very closely connected with our con- 
dition, our prospects at home. But after having dwelt in 
those two speeches so long upon exterior concerns, I think 
it is time that I should submit to you that I am aware 
that there are likewise other questions which cannot escape 
consideration. 

The neilcd of "We think that the last six years have been singularly 

iei;t$hxtion. inefficient in the work of domestic legislation. There never 
was a Government wliich had greater advantages from 
the compactness and the docility of the majority in the 
House of Commons hy wdiich it has been supported, and 
notwithstanding that great advantage, very little progress has 
been made — with Scutch questions almost no progress has 
been made. They have been left very much in the condition 
in which they were at the accession of tlie present Govern- 
ment to power. I wish to call your attention to the 
last and present doings of the cx])iring Parliament, which 
toucli Scotland in rather a peculiar degree. There are 
throe subjects with which the expiring Parliament is par- 
ticularly busy. One of them is the question of corrupt 
])ractices at elcclioris ; one of them is the question of 
hypothec ; and one of them is the question of a new tax 
about to be laid upon tlie country by an augmentation of the 
Probate Duties, which are known to you under the name of 
the Inventory Duty, 

The Corrupt With regard to the Corrupt Pmctices Act, a curious 
incident has hapi)encd. The ])rcscnt Corrupt Practices Act 
lasts until the end of the year 1881 ; there was there- 
fore no hurry to deal with it whatever. And the time for 
dealing with it is the worst and the most absurd, because 
the moment it has been announced in Parliament that a dis- 
solution is to take place within a fortnight — and that was 
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the announcement made to us last week — naturally you will 
conceive that the minds of members are not all of them in 
that collected and concentrated state which is necessary for 
legislative business. They have serious affairs to consider 
and to attend to in the country. The benches of the House 
of Commons become thin, attention becomes lax, and serious 
consideration cannot be given. Under these circumstances 
of hurry and pressure in these matters. Her Majesty’s 
Government have introduced what they call a Corrupt 
Practices Bill, wliidi is simi)ly a continuing Act, except in 
one clause. And what is that one clause? In former 
Cornipt Practices Bills it has been thought material to 
limit the practice of paying for the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. It is felt that that is a very heavy tax upon candi- 
dates, and every tax uj)on candidates, like taxes upon other 
commodities, limits the choice of candidates by the people. 
You will easily understand that if no man can be a candi- 
date unUiss he has so injuiy thousands of pounds at his 
command, the number of nuiii who have thousands of pounds 
at their command is not so large as that of men who might 
bo perfectly well (pialilied by ediieation, by character, by 
everything excej)t money ; and, therefore, a tax upon the 
candidates is really a tux ui)Ou the choice of the people. 
Though it would be absurd to say that the conveyance of 
electors to the ])oll was (;oiTU])t in itself, yet it was connected 
with that system of profuse expense at elections which is 
the root and foundation of corruption, and consequently it 
was hy a former Parliament forbidden in burghs. In 
counties it has not yet been forbidden. I hope I may see 
the day whoa it will bo forbidden in counties \ but it is not 
yet forbidden in counties. It is forbidden in burghs; and 
now, at this last moment, what has the Government done but 
set about repealing the prohibition ; and knowing, as they 
do, that their own candidates arc the richer candidates— for 
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nobody win deny that upon the whole the Tories have got 
the long parses — knowing that their candidates are the 
richer candidates, they are inflicting a fine upon the Liberal 
candidates throughout the country by nltAWng the law while 
Parliament is at its last gasp, and restoring the legality 
of conveying voters to the poll and paying for their convey- 
ance. But I want to call your attention to this. Several 
Scotch members, in defiance of this disadvantage, protested 
against the bill, and I have no doubt to your satisfaction 
Her Majest3^s Government have agreed to exclude Scotland 
from the operation of the bill. So that in TCugland it is 
to be permitted to pay for the conveyance of voters to the 
poll, but in Scotland it is not to be permitted. Is not that 
a very odd proceeding on the part of the Government, to 
introduce this new distinction between the laws of the two 
countries ? Why have Her Majesty’s Government excluded 
Scotland from the operation of this bill for carrying voters 
to the poll in buighs? I will tell you why it is, gentle- 
men; because the Government know perfectly well that in 
the burghs of Scotland their candidates have no chance what- 
ever, and as they know that a Scotchman would not consent 
to he conveyed to the poll in Scotch burgh to vote for 
u Conservative candidate, they are quite willing to leave 
him and Ids laws as tlioy are. But in England, where they 
think that the power of money is greater, and will bo more 
effective in returning their own friends to Parliament, there 
the law is to be altered under these circumstances of haste, 
and T must say not only of haste, but indecent haste. That 
is one of the subjects with which the dying Parliament is 
busy. 

The next is the Law of Hypothec. When I was here in 
November, T stated at Dalkeith that in my opinion the 
IjCW of Hypothec must bo riulically altered. It must be 
altered in such a way os to sweep away bodily, while leaving 
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to the landlord every fair and effectual security for his rights 
— it must be altered in such a way as to sweep away the whole 
grievance of which the tenants of Scotland have ])een com- 
plaining. But what is now doing? I do not believe that 
our friend Mr. Melvin knows, who understands that subject 
eminently well, and I frankly own to you I cannot tell what 
they are doing. I know this, when the bill was in Parliament 
last year for abolishing the Law of Hypothec, the majority of 
the members of the Government voted against the bill on the 
second reading. Five mcinbcrs voted with the Lord Advocate 
for the bill, and I think that either eleven or twelve members 
of the Govenmicnt voted against it. It is d(dightful t(j see 
this conversion of members of the Government from error 
to truth in the matter of hyjjothov. Tliis is owing to the 
impending dissolution. (Ircat tcirror is felt by the Govom- 
meut about the seats of that minority of gentlemen wlio 
support them from Hcotlund. ihni know viiry well that tliost! 
Tory candidates have had to consent to the aboliticm of the 
Law of Hypothec us a condition of having s<» much as a rihanco 
of a seat for a Scotch county ; and the Govenmicnt, not able 
to dispense, or not willing to disjionse, with the .services of 
those gentlemen, wish to give them the best chance they ciui 
by now in this hum'etl manner altering the Law of Hypo- 
thec — just as they are dialling with the Corrupt I’ractices Act, 
in such haste that it is impossible to trace or to know what 
they are about. T do not know if you have read the ]>apors. 
It is impossible to make out from them what is being done. 
The bill is liumed on from day to day. Instead of having 
deliberate and ciuiot legislation, the bill is burned on from 
day to day, and it is impossible to know what its exact effect 
will bo. But this I will say, that whotlior its effect bo 
satisfactory or not, you may depend upon it that that is a subject 
which, if you return an enlightened Parliament to act for you 
at St. Stephen’s, ought not to bear, will not bear, long delay. 
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It ought to he dealt with, and dealt with effectually. If I am 
able to obtain such information upon the particulars of the 
present measure while I am speaking in Midlothian as will 
enable me to give a confident opinion upon them, I will do it. 
In the meantime, I ask you to accept my general view. I 
consider that the matter is a matter entirely settled in principle ; 
the details I will reserve until I have accurate information — 
till I know what is now being done. If the thing that is 
being done is good and effectual, I congratulate you upon it ; 
if, on the other hand, it is insuffieient and unsatisfactory, you 
may depend upon it that a Liberal Parliament will set the 
matter right. 

There is another subject, into which I will not enter fully 
to-day, but I think it very impoi-tant that I should enter 
into it with sufficient time, and bring it fully before the 
con.stituency, and that is the alteration being made in the 
Thethangein Inventory Duty, It i.s a most remarkable proceeding that, in 
those last days of the Parliament, one of the most complicated 
fiscal (piostions that it is pissilde to bring before Parliament is 
passing full gallop through tho House of Commons, cannot be 
touched ill the House of Lords, and is intended to lay upon 
the peojdo a burden of at least from £700,000 to £800,000 
a yciir. Tliat is not the only fact. I mean to show the 
gross injustice with which this burden is going to be laid, I 
only mention it now because that is the third case in 
which this Parliament — attended by a handful of members 
and nothing else, a handful of members who are thinking a 
gi'cat deal more, very mituiully, about the dissolution and their 
own scats than they are about tho subject before them — is 
dealing with matters of great importance, mid dealing with 
this particular tax in a manner which, I will venture to say, 
deserves your careful attention and your severe condemnation. 
It is (piito true that it does not touch you individually. 
It touches your sons. Wo arc all mortal ; somebody or other 
will succeed to what we leave behind us. I ooiiooivc it is a 
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matter of interest to you under what conditions that succes- 
sion shall take place, and that is the subject which to-morrow 
I will endeavour to open and to make intelligible to those 
who hear me. 

Now, let me say a few words to you upon the general ques- 
tion of the condition of the agricultural interest. I hold in my 
hand a list of questions which were proposed to be put to me in 
Edinburgh yesterday. They are extraordinarily well written 
out, and as well as I can judge from their exterior features, I 
think a lawyer has had his hand in them. I am only going to 
refer to one of them now — ‘ Do you still adhere to the sentiments 
which you expressed at Midctilder ’ — No ! not Midcalder ; 

I never was there. (The Chairman — ‘ It was West Calder.’) 

It was West Calder; but the lawyer ought to liave known 
that — ‘in reference to raising the agricultural interest from its 
present very depressed condition — viz. a peasant ])voprietavy 
and the growing of various kinds of fniits, siich as strawben-ies, 
etc. — notwithstanding the variableness of our climate, and the 
poverty of our soil?’ Now, you observe how this lawyer 
insinuates that I slated that agriculture was to be raised from 
its very depressed condition by the creation of a imasant 
proprietary and by the growing of strawberries. l>ut 
never made any stich sinternent at all. What 1 did say was 
this. I could not bring inyscdf to treat the subject of the 
depression of agriculture merely as a party question or merely 
as a political question. It is a social question of tlm greatest 
interest to us all. I mystdf, with my family, am principiilly 
dependent, as you arc, upon the pro<luce of the laud. As one 
dependent on the produce of the land, I look forward without 
grievotis apprehensions to the fiitura I think that the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant will settle itself according to 
justice ; the standard of rents will unquestionably bo decido<l 
by the real true state of the market Men will give for land '/%• true reta^ 
what land is worth. Under current agreoraents, under curnniL 
IcJises, there may bo great inequalities, and there niay be suffer- 
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ing under those current agreements, just as when there oarnA 
a tremendous fall a few years ago in the price of iron, those 
who had undertaken to make and deliver at certain rates were 
liable to suffer grievously from the change that took place in 
the currency of the contract. But what I think is this, that 
it would be impertinent in me to attempt to instruct practical 
agriculturists upon the mode in which they are to transact 
their business. I do not attempt, nor have I time, to enter 
very fully, very largely, upon the q_uestion; but I referred 
to principles, and I entered upon some suggestions which' 
apjwared to me to be matter of great interest. Among these 
are the two questions here named. They do not embrace the 
whole subject ; they enibrace for most of you a very limited 
portion of the subject ; but still they are important questions, 
and they are most important questions in some parts of the 
United Kingdom. The question whether it is desirable to give 
facilities as far as they can be given for the gradual formation 
<if a small proprietary is a question of extreme interest. Many 
])eoplo say that small proprietors are very wasteful and incom- 
petent proprietors. They deliver, I think, very rash and hasty 
judgment upon very largo questions. In Ireland, I have not 
the least hesitation in saying it is most desirable to encourage 
th(! formation of a small proprietary. In England and in 
Kf.otland I do not .sec evidence of a general or extensive desire 
of th(! people to become .small proprietors. I see great evidence 
in both those countries of the desire of the people to become 
projffiotors if they can, or virtual proprietors as feuara of their 
own InuiHcs, but that is a different matter. To become small 
propriot(;ra a.s cultivators of land is another matter, and I do 
not see that they have a great de-siin for it. In Ireland, I 
look upon it as a very important <j[uostion. How far it can 
be extended I cannot say, 1 cannot midortake to say ; but I 
believe that in Ireland there is an oi)ening. I believe much 
requires still to be done for the improvement of the condition 
of the people of that poiliion of the United Kingdom ; and I 
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am not at all ashamed, notwithstanding that the lawyer may 
scoff at me, of speahing of this subject of the creation of a 
peasant proprietary, not as a question of vital importance in 
Scotland, for T never did so speak of it, hut as a question well 
worthy of the attention of the Legislature, and very desirable 
to he put forward in all cases where it can be done. Now, 
with respect to the growing of strawberries. If I recommended Thegrobiin^tf 
the growing of strawberries, it was not an original suggestion. 

There are some tolerably long-headed people in Scotland — I 
believe even in the county of Midlothian — who have taken it 
up as a farmer’s pursuit; in Perthshire many more have taken 
it tip as a fanner’s pursuit ; and in Aberdeenshire many more 
have taken it up as a farmer’s pursuit, notwithstanding that 
this lawyer says that 'the vturiablencss of our climate and 
the poverty of our soil ’ are such an objection to the growing 
of strawbcnies. 

Will you allow me to tell you a fact that is of considerable 
interest and imi)oitanco ? though, again, do not suppose that 
I am come among you as a quack doctor with a mwtnim in 
my pocket, and ready to offer it to you jis an infallibhs euro 
for all agricultural difficulties. Put it is this. I hope those 
who lately visited America on the part of the ScottLsh farmers 
— r do not know wlnither the whole results of their inquiries 
have been published — but if tliey had time to pay attoutiuu 
to the condition of the Eastern Status — to New England — f 
have not a doubt that they have brought home inlennation 
which is of considerable importance to you. The pi-casure 
that you are apprehending tells, of course, upon meat and 
upon com. Now, I do not attach much value to my 
own opinion. It has nothing to recommend it except my 
having paid a lengthened attention to public affaire, and 
observed what happens to the various interests in this country. 

I do not think it in the least degree likely that you 

ever see the prices of meat reduced in these markets to v/lnitj^rirfpmtai 

they were in the time of i'rotection, and what they woiild"'"^^' 

VOL. n. jf 
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have contintied to be if the Tories had succeeded in their 
efforts to keep you under the reign of Protection. For always 
recollect that those Tories, who always caU themselves the 
farmers’ friends, themselves are the men who wanted to per- 
petuate the reign of Protection; and I ask you to look back 
to the prices you then got for your beasts and your sheep, 
and I ask you whether you would exchange even the present 
prices for such as you had forty and fifty years ago. I dismiss 
that (luestion, because while, on the one hand, I am very glad 
to soe a great increase in the means of transmitting meat to 
this country, — ^for certainly some years ago there were great 
fears of it becoming terribly scarce, — ^yet, on the other hand, 
long observation of the bearings of Free-trade upon animal 
products convinces me that if only you can keep the people 
of this country in good condition, the demand for meat will 
be such that it will ensure you good prices. If you can keep 
affairs quiet, if you can refrain from disturbing confidence, if 
you can prosecute the extension of the commerce of the 
country as it has been extended lately, if the people are 
secured in good wages, of those wages they will lay out a very 
large proportion in the purchase of animal food, and you will 
reap thereof a good price. With regard to corn, there again 
I must limit myself. Scotland generally, as an oat-growing 
country, is in a different condition from England. I do not 
addmss you in the Lothiuus as an oat-growing county par- 
ticularly, but the proportion of oats grown in Scotland is very 
larga And it is quite evident that the pressure upon grain 
other than wheat is totally different in its character from the 
pressure upon the growers of wheal. Since we have had our 
markets open to the world, the price of barley has risen very 
considerably; the price of oats is somewhat better than it was 
in the time of Pi-otection ; and it is with regard to wheat 
that the present question now presses. 

Now, it is with regard to that subject that I wish to 
say one word on the condition of the Eastern States of 
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America. The Eastern States of America are in the con* 

dition of an old country relative to the Western States ; they 

are subject to the pressure of the competition of the Western 

States. And you have this advantage over them as wheat- 

growers, that the wheat of the west of America comes into 

the eastern markets without paying a freight across the ocean. 

Consequently the farmers of the Eastern States, e.specially in Tliceuinva- 

New England, have felt this pressure even much more .severely 

than you have. And I am told, as a matter of fact, that they i/Auuriraf” 

have to a very considerable extent met the pressure by changes 

not merely in the mode of cultivation, but by changes in the 

articles cultivated; and that transition, in a consiclerahle 

degree — in what degree I am not able to say — but a tran.si- 

tion in a considerable and important degree to a larger giowtJi 

of what may generally be termed garden produce — veg(itabh‘.s, 

fruits, flowers of difilsrent kinds — this lias now become a very 

considerable resource to the agiieulturists of the Eastern Stal(.‘.s 

of America. 

Again, lot mo say, do not suppose, in ftneouraging you to 
examine this matter when you have the ojiportunity, that 
I protend to say that that is to be a universal reccijit, or that 
I have fallen into the riilieulous mistake — the ridiculous 
blunder — of saying tliat this was to raise the agriculture of 
the country universally from its present dej tressed condition. 

No ; what you have to look to is, without dimbt, to jtay a 
fair value for the land which you agree to cultivate. And 
I think I did e.x])ross an opinion — which was a sound 
opinion, and of which this lawyer has taken no notice — 
namely this, that oven the prudent Scotchman, about fifteen 
years ago, for the moment forgot ln.s prudence, and that at 
that time the leases of hill farms — the short loa.scs of your 
sheep farms — wore renewed at such an increase of rent as cir- 
cumstonocs did not really justify. 1 believe there is very 
little doubt of that. I think, after what has hajiponed rif late 
years, you and your brethren throughout Scotland will bo 
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well on your guard against falling into any error of that 
description, if such an error was committed. 
miatfarniers ^V]^at have yoti to ask from a candidate, or from a member 
pirn /{vUa- of Parliament, or from the Parliament itself ? You have 
not to ask from them, or from any but yourselves, that your 
tiude aiul occupation shall be profitable. It is your own 
intelligence, care, thrift, and industry which alone can ensure 
success in the career of life. And if it were possible for 
you to Ibid your arms and to throw upon your candidates 
and your members of I‘urliament the m-siionsibility of finding 
you a lucrative occupation, not only would you fail in that 
end, but you would lose all the masculine qualities which 
have made Hcotlund famoirs, and you would become really 
unworthy of lining the citizens of such a country. What 
is it, then, that you have a right to ask? I have said 
bcfoiu, you luivc ii right to ask jierfect freedom in what you 
buy ami in what you sell; and so far, T think, the law 
has lolerubly met your fair and just demands. There is 
/iv/v/// uotbing that yon buy on which you pay a price enhanced 

/// imal / .• * . , 

iOid I>y aiiytliinf:; oxccijjt tlio real necessities of Ooveminent. You 
longer ]iay a price enhanced against you for the supposed 
_JiLUini!jts-«f particular clussus. On what you sell, you are mot 
by no burdens ; you liavo a choice of the markets of the world, 
if the inaj’ket of your own country is not satisfactory to you. 
At any rale, there is nothing in the state of that market 
which turns it against you by Act of Parliament, or hy an 
unjust desire of the Legislature to create a preference to your 
disfavour ami disadvantage. But there is more behind. You 
have a right to expect that as cultivators you shall be 
thoroughly secured in the free use of tlie land that you under- 
take to manage. You liave a right to expect that that land 
shall not he laid waste by wild animals for the sport and 
aniuseinont of the landlord and his friends. 

Now, lot me say one word as to this. When I was here 
before, I bad so much to say that I passed very lightly over 
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the subject of the Gtame-laws, simply because the pressure of riu Cam.'- 
other matters was more severe. It has been my happy lot, 
as a proprietor of land, and witnessing the working of an 
estate, never to have had a difficulty of any kind with any 
single tenant upon the subject of game. But, then, every 
tenant with whom I have had to do knows perfectly well the 
ground game is entirely at his mercy. I do not sjieak of 
winged game now, because the cultivators of the soil have 
raised no question, and do not appear to think that they have 
serious grievances, in connection with it. If that que.stion 
is ever raised, let us then examine it. But I think it 
a grievous hardship upon the tenant that he .should he 
liable to have hi.s crops laid waste by tlie mvages of ground 
game. Well, then, they say the tenant cun snake hi.s agree- 
ment with the landlord accordingly. I am not satislitid witli 
that argument I am nut at all .surtt that the tenant is 
strong enough in his ]»ositi(»u at all tijiujs to make his agreti- 
meut with his landlord accowlingly. It ajtpttiirs to me that 
the subject of freedom of contract i.s a subject wln'eh men 
treat very differently indeed, aecoixling to tiie ]K».sition frcmi 
which they treat it The Tory party, in ])aiiicular, boasts <if 
having passed bills about mines, and about worksh()]»H, and 
about factories. Every one of the.s« bills, without <*xce]ttiou ^''"*" ''- 
— and I am not condemning them- -is an interfci’once, ami a 
violent interference, with freedom of contimit 'fhese bills will 
not allow tlie labouring jmpulation of the country to iuak(} 
their own contracts, but lay down iixefl and rigid nihts beyond 
which they may not go — l.»eyond which they may not sell 
their labour, and determine tins conditions of that sale <if 
labour to their employers. Why is not the same prin- 
ciple to be applied to the cultivation of tlie laud ? Tlie 
Tory party trample freedom of contiuct with very little 
scruple under foot in the name of humanity uml justici! ^ 
when it is a question of dealing with the manufacturing , 
and trading interests; when they conic to deal with their 
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own tenants, suddenly they become alive to the great sanctity 
of the principle of freedom of contract. I value freedom of 
contract very much, but in my opinion it should be a real 
freedom — it should be between parties who meet upon a 
footing of equality. It would be very absurd if you provided 
1)y law that the hosier must sell me a pair of gloves at a 
certain price. And why ? Because when I go into his shop 
to buy a pair of gloves, he meets me substantially upon a 
footing of equality. But where the parties do not meet on a 
footing of equality, there the question of interference with the 
freedom of contract is one of pure policy and expediency. I 
am not satished tliat the position of the farmer is one of real 
equality of footing with the landlord in regard to this question 
of the Game-laws. It appears to me that there is much to be 
said for, and I know no sufficient argument against, investing 
the tenant with a right over the ground game, which right 
shall ho inalienable, and which he shall not be competent to 
part with. What is to be the position of the landlord in 
Aimifuimu regard to the ground game? I believe that it probably 
would be inost convenient that the landlord should have a 
aniitlu'hiiant. Qououn’ent right with the tenant. You understand what I 
niciiu ; that ho also should bo entitled to destroy the ground 
game upon tho hind. You will say, why should that be so 
— why should tho landlord have any right at all? Now, 
speaking as a hindloid, I should be perfectly content — ^if I 
wore young enough, to go abroad and enjoy shooting, which 
i.s hardly now within my contemplation — I should bo per- 
fectly content to take the shooting by tho permission of 
the tenant, perfectly, <iuite satisfied ho would give it me 
within tho bounds of reason. But I will toll you a danger. 
In England, undoubtedly, — and we are speaking now of tho 
three kingdoms, not of separate legislation for Scotland, — the 
danger is this, that in England undoubtedly many of the 
farmers would be themselves, and are themselves, such genuine 
sportsmen, that they would preserve game, upon their own 
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farms, and if they had the exclusive use of the ground game 
they would preserve game, and that game would become a 
nuisance to the farms of others. I know of no way of pre- 
venting that mischief except by giving a concurrent right to 
the landlord. But that is a right of destruction, not a right 
of preservation ; not a right of feeding these animals ; not a 
right of multiplying them, but to prevent a multiplication of 
these animals to the prejudice of the tenant. My disposition 
would be not only to give to the tenant a presumption that 
they are his when he takes the laud, but to give him a 
property in them, incapacitating him from alienating from 
himself that proprietary right. So far as regards the question 
of game. 

Then comes the question of Iin]>rovcmeuts. The friends Therighief 

V rt V *1 * . tmant io 

of the farmers have now been in power six yeai^s, ana t/ie w//*rore~ 

what have they done ? Well, they have passed a measure 
which, I am afraid, is a very ineflicieut measure. The right 
of the tenant to the improvements which he makes — 
the judicious improvements which he makes — the improve- 
ments which really improve — is, in my opinion, entitled 
to the full protection of tint Legislature. I mentioned 
when I was hero liefore a particular form of lease, which I 
believe to be a very good and wise form of haise. It was one 
intended to give to the tenant the power of practising his own 
methods of cultivation without hyuring in any manner the 
interests of the landlord. That wiis !i fonn of lease under 
which substantially the length of the Itswo was to Ijc twenty- 
one years. The tenant would practicsilly pumue with an 
absolute freedom Ms own methods of cultivation in all re- 
spects — his own methods of disposing of manure, Ms own 
methods of treating the soil, until witMn four years of tho end 
of the lease. And within four years of the end of the lease 
the tenant should say whether he wMied to continue the farm 
and take a new lease. Whenever tho landlord and ho should 
agree to Ms taking a now lease, then ho would start upon a 
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new lease wiUi exactly the same freedom over again ; and the 
same process to he renewed as often as the time came rotmd. 
But if the tenant said, ‘ No, I am going to leave this land, I 
am not wanting to have a new lease,’ then undoubtedly I do 
not think it would be fair or just to the landlord — and I 
expect that in this you will agree with me — that the tenant 
should have, during these last four years, the power of taking 
out of the land whatever he pleased, and that the landlord 
should have no power to secure tliat the land should bo in a 
good condition at the end of the lease. I will not enter 
further into details on that matter. But this I will say, that 
we legislated for the rights of the farmer in Ireland, and we 
succeeded in giving to him a perfect practical security for the 
The different Value of his whole improvements. Happily the circumstances 
of Ireland emd^'^ Scotland are very different from those of Ireland, but I 
Seodand. think you may understand that the party which was willing 
to secure and has secured the improvements of the Irish 
farmers is not less willing to secure to the Scotch farmer the 
benefit of his own improvements. Probably in saying that, 
and in pointing to what has actually ocairred in Ireland, 1 
am saying something to you which is Iretter than entering 
into the details, of which I might not be a master, and 
detaining you with an exposition which, after all, might 
appear to be incomplete. Security and a free choice of the 
means for the prosecution of his business is tlrat to which the 
tenant is entitled ; the free use of his land, the free ]>urcha8K 
of his materials, the free sale of his products — those three are 
the three cardinal and fundamental principles which on the 
whole constitute the code of Justice as between the Tj(!gislaturo 
and the cultivator of the soil Beyond that 1 will not now 
go, and with that I am inclined to believe that in princiide 
you will bo satisfied. If there is more that you desire to 
know of me, I shall bo perfectly ready to enter upon further 
explanations with you. You have been detained hero long, 
and I think that for tlie present I have said to you what at 
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any rate will indicate generally the spirit in which I desire to 
approach the consideration of every agricultural question. 
The fact is, gentlemen, that when I come to such a subject I 
forget that I am a Parliamentary candidate. Interested in 
the land myself, and living, as I am happy to say we do, in 
the closest bonds of good-will with our tenantry, our cottagers, 
and our neighbours — ^regarding them all as friends rmited to 
us by fond recollections as well as by common interests, I 
feel that the matters in which the interests of landlord and 
tenant are in apparent conflict are so slight that they vanish 
out of view when in competition with those matters in which 
I regard them as one rural community, joined together and 
assisting one another in the discharge of every good oflico, 
with a view to the jtrosporous and successful pursuit of that 
which is the most delightful of idl the ordinary professions — 
namely, the cultivation of the soil for raising the food of niiin, 
T hope that you will never los<s the high position which you 
occupy in that respect. I do not heliovu you arti likely to 
lose it. You may hav(! sovore oomiHitilion to meet with, hut 
the resources and skill and ingenuity, and your just disptwitiou 
to offer no more when you lake a loa.se of land than you 
believe the land to he worth, will (awry you tlnrmgh, provided 
only the Legislature gives you justice in the fundamental 
particulars to which I have referred. And that justice 1 deem 
it not a burden, but an honour and a .satisfaction, to co-operate 
with yon in procuring. 

I will not detain you furtluir njion those inatUirs at present. 
If I am able — and 1 po.sHil)ly may ho able — to obtain a clearer 
insight into the nature of the pjaiwait legislation on the important 
subject of Hypothec, I will return to it 011 an early occasion. 
Por the present 1 will bid you good ovisuing, with hearty good 
wishes, and express to you the conviction which 1 havo not 
scrupled to cxpros.s elsowhei’e, that I have not come in vain 
to this coxinty — ^tliat you <lul not invito mo in vain to this 
county. You thought it material Uiat you should make an 
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effort to place the representation of the county in the liberal 
hands, and all that I have seen, and all that I have heard, 
and all that I have known, well convinces me that you, have 
the strength to carry through your purpose, and that when we 
arrive at the day of nomination and at the day of the poll, 
that purpose will unq[uestionably be attained. 



IV. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18S0. 

SPEECH AT DAVIDSON'S MAINS. 

The meeting at this village, whicli is .situated in the pari.sh of 
Cramoncl, about three miles ■\vo&L from Edinburgh, svas liuld on 
I’riday the 19th of March. Dr. It. Croig Maclagan occupicfl 
the chair, and introduced Mr. (Jladstone to the audience, by 
whom ho was enthusiastically received. 

The right honourable gentleman said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I am very glad to meet the 
elector's and iidiabitauts of this parish iissembled in .such 
numbers. You will, I am smv, not estimate the value I placo 
upon your approval and your sufiViiges according to the neces- 
sary brevity of the address I must make to you. You will 
kindly rocolloct what is the exjilanation of that brevity — ^not 
only, nor will I .say mainly, limitation of strengtl), for so fur 
as my strength is concerned I have no other desire than to 
spend it in the cause in which I am engaged, but rather the 
yet more vital considemtiou of limitation of time. I neces- 
sarily have a large oomspondcnco to cany on, many eom- 
munications, personal communications, to hold, considerable 
distances to traverse, and largo assemblies to addi'ess with the 
necessity of careful and detailed exposition. 

As, however, 1 wish to give to tliis meeting a practical turn, 
I will simply remind you, in very brief terms, of the leading 
propositions, or some of the leading i)roi) 0 .sition 8 , which the 
Liberals of the country seek to make good at the coming 
election. Those x>ruposition8 arc, indeed, of the mo.st serious 
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character. You cannot be too careful in the strictness with 
which you examine the evidence to support them ; and especi- 
ally to those of you who have hitherto voted with the Con- 
servative party, or who have not yet declared your intentions, 
I not only do not deprecate, but I would earnestly enforce 
the duty of that strict and jealous examination. I must 
say that that examination is sometimes very superficially 
made. I have got in my pocket an anonymous letter, signed 
* A Converted Lil»eral,’ and this ' Converted Liberal’ accuses 
me of numerous misstateiiiouts. I will just mention the mis- 
statements he specifies, in order that you may see witli what 
.slovenly carelessness, to say the best, these matters are some- 
times managed. He says that I said the other day that the 
effoct of sending the ileet to Constantinople was that the 
JiUssian army drew nearer to Constantinople ; tliat they went 
to the lines called the lines of Tchataldja, which are within a 
very short distance of Constantinople. This gentleman, totally 
ignorant of the histoiy of the case, this ‘ Converted Liberal,’ 
who, from some kind of Liberalism that ho docs not specify, 
has been convoiied to some kiml of Toryism equally difficult 
to understand, niid evidently lalx)iiring under peculiarities of 
iuUillect not common amongst you, reads the matter in a 
light diilerent from the 1‘aels as they are reported by public 
authority, and alleg<^s that this approach to Constantinople, 
which iH known to have been made upon the approach of the 
Ileet, had been made before the approach of the fleet. His 
second observation is still more singular. His second observa- 
tion is this. I had said it was al)surd to suppose that an 
army on land, wliich 1 said roughly and approximately niiglit 
be an army of 50,000, or ]»crhai)s 100,000 men, could bo 
deterred from entering Coii.stautiuophi by tlio presence of 
scvonil great ships of war, with ])ossibly 1000 marines, or 
perhaps 1500 marines — 1 should say most likely from 1000 
U) 1500 marines — on l)oard, who could bo landed to hold the 
city against them. I said it wus absurd to suppose that such 
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an effeLt could be produced, and the misstatement he charges 
upon me is this, that I greatly imderstated the linssian army. 

He says that instead of 50,000 or 100,000, they were 
200,000 or 300,000, and he thinks he convicts me of a mis- 
chievous misstatement of the case ; and the ‘ Converted 
Liberal * does not see he gives force to the argument that it 
was absurd to suppose that 300,000 men were kept out of 
Constantinople by five or six ironclads in the Sea of Marmorii, 
and by the possibility of landing a few hundreds compara- 
tively of Britisli marines, gallant as those marines are, and 
efiBcient in every service they have to do. 

The general propositions I have endeavoured to bring from General pro- 
time to time, ns clearly as I could, before this constituency, 
are rather numerous ; lb<‘y an*. ]*erf(‘cUy inhilligilde, and they 
arc of great weight and importance. They partly nlato If* 
our Govcnimont at homo ; they jiartly relate to the Cfmduet 
of the British Coverniiient in i»ur forcjign relation.s — in our 
relations ahroail, and in tin*. manag*‘iinuit of the Indian Kinpiro. 

In regard to the Coverniuent at homo, what we have said h 
this — not hy any means that no gj»ud measure has been passjid 
during the sway of tlu*. present (Jovenmient. Bor instance, a 
good measure was passed when the Artisans’ J)w<‘llhigs Act 
was passed, But fnan wIkuicjc did that good mofisurc coino, 
gentlemen ? It enmo from Glasgow, The Artisans* Dwell- 
ings Act was an Afjt which embodies a inoans of 

which the Cori)oration of < Slasgow, reiirosenting the inhabit- 
ants of (ilasg(»\\', taking the initiative into their own hands, 
made an adiniralde design for a viuy large translocation of tin*, 
population of Glasgow, undta* provisions which cannot ])0 too 
much praised, to ])Tevent that ineonvcnicnco, nay, that sufler- 
ing, to the humbler classes of the jmpulation which is too 
often the consequenc(j of our so-called improvements, I <lo 
not deny it is a good Act ; and there are other good Acts which 
I might discuss. There was one, for instance, relating to 
mastcj’s and servants. It was an amendment of the law xii)on 
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wMoli jQl parties were agreed. It reqidred careful considera- 
tion and investigation, and that investigation became ripe 
shortly after we quitted office, and it fell to the present 
Government to pass the Act But I will say this with regard 
to these good Acts, that there is not one of them that has not 
had the cordial support of the Liberal party. Whether that 
is equally true, or whether it is at all true, of the Acts passed 
by ns, I leave it to you, with your recolloction of public 
Wetomplmn affairs, to detormine for yourselves. Wliat we complain of, 
notwithstanding, is this, that the greatest subjects of legisla- 
jeetsofUguia- jj^yo ^been allowed to fall into terrible an-ear. I am 

turn h<B>e beat 

ne^-ied. sorry to say, gentlemen, there are always more or less arrears. 
Nothing but the greatest diligence can avail to keep abreast 
of the calls made by the vast concerns of this Empire, But 
in this particular instance it has been the pleasure of the 
Government to fill our minds, and to take up our time, with 
every sort of scheme and of policy all over the world ; and, 
in consequence, a very large and most undue proportion of the 
(a) That the time oC I’arliarnent has necessarily been diverted from the 
Qf ypyj affairs in order to discuss, and in order to bring 

matt hat beat '> ’ o 

diva ted from ■within the knowledge of the nation at largo, the strange and 
maita-s. extraordinary scheme of formgn and Indian policy which has 
characterized for the first time the history of a British 
admini.sti'ation. Wc complain, therefore, that legislation is 
sadly in orn'car, 1 need not prove it. We are all conscious 
of it — conscious of it in England, and conscious of it, jier- 
hap.s even more, but equally conscious of it in Scotland. Wo 
complain, gentlemen, that the elementary duty of the Govern- 
( 3 ) r/iat the merit in the right management of finance has been grossly 
^eeumii-*^" iKiglcclcd ; that charges which, even if they had been imposed 
maiiiiged. foj. beneficial prnposes, ought to have been courageously met, 
have been timidly and most irnpro])orly and unusually post- 
poned from one year to another, until at length the amount of 
deficiency thus accumulated is actually eight millions of 
money ; and now at this moment, without the least chance of 
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adequate investigation, a very partial and insufficient provision 
is being made to meet part of these charges by the imposition 
of a new tax, which you have had no opportunity of examin- 
ing or understanding, but which I hope at Dalkeith this after- 
noon to make, in its details, pretty well understood. We do 
submit to you, be you Conservative or Liberal, or be you 
undedared, or be you what you may, that you all have a vital 
interest in this elementary duty of the right management of 
finance, in the honest payment of public debts, in the main- 
tenance of public credit, which gives heart and confidence to 
the country, and is one of the great elements of national 
prosperity. Then, gentlemen, fui-ther we say this. When a 
particular I'ower breaks up the European concert, — the con- 
cert, I mean, of all the great Vowel's, which alone i.s adetpiate HuyapMa 
to manage a great and difficult subject like what is called the 
Eastern Question, — the effect of the mifichief is not limited 
to foreign relations. It reacts upon yom The breaking 
of that conceit led to a tomhlo and dostnictive war between ^*^^*^*'^^**’ 
a nation of 80 millions and anotlier nation of 40 millions ; 
and you cannot liave a war of Uiat kind — a ■war ivhich 
involves 120 millions of the j)opulations of the earth, and jitin- 
cipally of the civilised populations of Euroite, without feeling 
it most severely in its reacting influence upon tr.ule and 
employment at homo, in slackening of trarle, in dimim'shing 
of emidoyiuent, in lowering the nito of profits, in increasing 
the difficulties of life. So that we com]>hiiu ; and altliougli 
far from endeavouring to make tlio (lovernmeut, os has 
been ridiculously supposed, responsible for the oceuiTcnco of 
a bad harvest, yet wo conudain that by tliat disturbance of 
confidence and promotion of unnecessary war, great mischief 
has been done in prolonging and aggravating tlic distro8.s of 
the country. When wo go abroad, J am sorry to say, tlus 
case becomes more painful still. I cannot tell you liow dis- 
honouring to England I consider to have been the govoru- 
ment of India during the last throe years. Why, gentl(.*mfn. 
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what has been done there ? I won’t ppeak now of the 
Afghan war. It is the crown of the whole thing, and is a 
mischief of almost immeasurable dimensions. Whether mili- 
tary operations seem at a given moment to drop or not, is a 
comparatively minor question, because the certainty of their 
revival unfortunately stares us in the face. I look to the 
Govcrnmeiil of India, and I ask whether if we really value 
freedom — and we flatter ourselves, whether we be Liberals or 
Conservatives, wo liave some value for freedom — if we really 
value freedom, do we value it for ourselves only, or do we 
wish others to enjoy it as well ? You may not give to 
r India, T admit, on unbounded freedom. I do not say that 
the vast and miscellaneous Asiatic population is suited for 
the highly developed institutions that belong to a country 
like this ; but certain freedom, certain franchises, privileges at 
any mte, we have given to India, certain benefits we have 
confcn-cd upon India ; and what, now, have been the gi-eatest 
meixsures that have been taken duiing the last nearly four 
years, since the removal of Lord N’orthbrook ? In the first 
place the expenditure has been very largely increased ; and a 
very largo expenditure in India, gentlemen, is far worse than 
a very largo expenditure in England ; for if expenditure is felt 
in this country t(j be excessive, it is in the power of the people 
to correct it, and, however gi-cat, the mischief hardly can 
iKjeomc a political and social danger. But in India, where 
-«'(! have appeared as foreigners, and wliuro wo have no other 
title but our good works to commend us to the affection and 
to the confidence of the people, there the wanton augmenta- 
tion of expenditure is a veiy serious political danger ; and 
the day may come — f must say the acts of the last 
three years have done much to bring it nearer — ^tho day may 
come when you will find tliat to your cost. But that is not 
all, nor will I dwell upon other measures to which I might 
refer ; but one measure I cannot refrain from mentioning, and 
it is the measure for limiting, nay, for destroying the liberty 
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of the native press of India. Fifty years ago wise vassa., its free press 
indnding Lord William Bentinck and Lord Macaulay, two 
names ever to he mentioned with honour in an assembly of 
our countrymen, gave to India the benefits of a free press. 

That free press worked with perfect security and satisfaction 
under the reigns of ten or twelve successive Viceroys. Of 
course it had its occasional and limited abuses, as every press 
must necessarily have in some degree or other ; but it is ad- 
mitted tliat the free press, while it gave voice to tlie true 
popular sentiment of the country, imiwrted no evil or political 
danger whatever, and did not deviate inW their showing the 
smallest leaning lowai-ds disloyalty. Most imftjrtunatcly, 
gentlemen, I must .say most discreditiibly, that system hits 
been destroyed, and the native jtress of India has been placed 
at the mere beck and wdll of the Vicenoy ; and not only tliat, 
for' the Viceroy of India must necessarily, in his judgment 
of the press, lie greatly governed by the knowledge and 
opinion of suboi’dinato oflicers, who have no resi»onsibiIity to 
us whatever, whoso names in many cases we do not know, 
and if we did know, wo .should lie no wiser than we were. 

Now, I ask you to consider what it is to give to :140 millions 

of people tlie benefits of a .system like tliat which brings the 

air of freedom into an atiiio.sphero previously stagnant, to 

allow tliat system to work for half a centmy, then by an 

arbitmry act, passed in obedienc<! to a tehignuu from Bnglaiid, 

passed in the course of a single day, before any of us could 

liave an opportunity of giving our .sentiments or Judgments 

upon it, rudely to take that gift away. This is tiifliiig with 

the interests of the Indian Empire. This is not maintaining 

the greatness of the country. The greatness of the country, 

the solidity of the Empire, depends on the wise, gixid, kindly 

government of those who are subject to it This is a part of 

the issue to be decided by you at this eloction- According to Are lirUhk 

the complexion of the J’aiiiament you determine whether you 

wish to hold your doiiendeucios in the silken ties of love and k or 
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affection, and to have their confidence founded upon the recol- 
lection of benefits received, or whether you intend to resort to 
this high-handed plan of trusting to force as the cohesive bond 
between you and the foreign dominions which you govern. 
Now these are very serious mattei*s. I dealt with one of 
them yesterday, and I think I supplied a demonstration 
which cannot he confuted — ^how the sanctity, for I won’t give 
it a lower name, of international law has within the last two 
years, since tlie retirement of Lord Derby from the Govern- 
ment, been trampled upon by proceedings such as the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, contracted in the dark, obtained by a 
niixtiu’e of wheedling and menace from the Sultan of Turkey, 
and distinctly violating the great European instrument, the 
Treaty of Paris, which for twenty years, whatever else may be 
said of it, gave peace to the East of Europe. But that I wiU 
not now enter upon. 

I will deal with one point more. Eead the record 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The Treaty of Berlin has much 
in it that is good, but I am very sorry to say that every- 
thing that is good in the Treaty of Berlin, with very small 
exceptions, was copied out of the Treaty of San Stefano 
made by the Eussians with Turkey, and was entirely due 
to the action of Ilussia, and to her success in the war. 
There is a great deal of good in it ; but read the annals of the 
Gongress which made the Treaty of Berlin. You will find 
tliiit a multitude of questious arose, involving the interests of 
freedom on the one side, and the interests of despotism on tho 
other. You will find, I am sorry to say, that in every ono of 
these cases the influence of tho British Plenipotentiaries, Lord 
Iteaconsfield and r^ord Salisbury, was used against freedom and 
in favour of arbitrary power. I will make an exception in 
a matter that was really not unim])ortaut in itself, but that 
was still relatively of secondary consequence — ^with respect to 
some very limited religious sects. That civil equality for 
these religious sects in tho provinces of the Turkish Empire 
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should be secured was certainly urged by Lord Salisbury very 
strongly. He himself had done everything in his power in 
Parliament to prevent civil equality among religious sects at 
home, but still I admit he supported it at Berlin. But 
when it came to the question of handing over Bessarabia Tie retiwcs- 
to Russia, England had pledged herself beforehand to give ^Sasarabia. 
back that country from free institutions to despotic institu- 
tions ; when it came to tlie question of determining Uie limits The ddlmUa- 
of Servia or the limits of Montenegro, when them was 
difference of opinion as to whether these countries which 
were to be free .should be smaller or larger, England was 
always on the side of making the limits not large, but small. 

When we came to the question of Greece — that most im- rhe Creek 
portant question — where wo had no fears of liussia t<t 
us, because there is not an iueousiderablo antijiathy between 
Greece and Russia, and Slavonic and Hellenic jeahmsies inter- 
pose a gap between them — when wo came to tins que-stion 
of Greece, what did wo do ? Finst of all, we made a gi-eat 
parade of our desire to bring tlic Graok iiiprc-sentiilives to the 
Congress, and when they came there we took care that all 
they said should bo totally useless. When the French tiesired 
to make a liberal arrangement, and to place E]>iriiH and 
Tliessaly entii'oly in connection witli (liueco, we o])posed it. 

We induced the French to limit their junposal, and when the 
French limited their pro|»osal, the English jdonipotentiary said 
that he objected to it, and only consented to it because he 
would not break the unanimity of tins 0<mgr{!ss ; and lie took 
care it should not be made one (tf the jmsitive enactments of 
the Treaty, but that it should ho watered down to the fonn of 
a recommendation. I ask you all, whether you are Liliorals 
or Conservatives, is this satisfactoiy to you? Bo you wish 
that our representatives should .stand up in the face of the 
representatives of the autocrat of Russia — shall wo undergo 
the disgrace, for in ray mind it is a deep disgrace, tliat when 
a question arises, when controveray arises in the councils of 
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Europe loetween the interests of freedom and the interests of 
slavery, Eussia shall be found taking the side of the free, but 
that England shall he the mainstay, and the prop, and the 
hope of the agents of despotic powers ? 

I have said enough to show you that we have very 
serious matters at issue. I will say no more. 1 might 
say much more, hut I hope what I have said may in some 
degree open up the extreme gravity of the issues that are 
before us. Eor my part, I am of opinion that the character 
of this occasion is one lifted far above aU mere interests 
of party, and that we who hoist the Liberal flag are now 
in a special, unusual, and almost unheard-of degree and 
sense the representatives not only of legislative progress and 
improvement and of all that tends to the prosperity and 
comfort of the country, but the representatives of the essential 
principles of honour and duty, on which the greatness of the 
Empire in its relation with the world must depend, and which 
we contend, and we grievously complain, have not had due 
regard, during the last two years in particular, at the hands 
of the pi'esent Ministry. 



V. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 1880, 

SPEECH AT DALKEITH. 

Dbliyeked in the Com Exchange, Ealkoith, to an audience of 
between 2000 and UOOO persons. When the enthusiasm 
that greeted Mr. Gladstone’s appearance in the hall had 
somewhat subsided, Provost Mitchell took the chair, having 
the distinguished candidate on his right, while hirs. Oladstoiu' 
occupied a chair on the left. Among tins gentlemen on the 
platform were — Mr.E. M'Xnmi, M.P. ; Tretusurer Ilamson; 
the Ilev. Professor Johnston ; Mr. Charles Cowan of W(!storlea ; 
Mr. John Wilson, Edinbuigh; Mr. ThomuH 1). (Sibson Car- 
michael, yr. of Hailes ; Mr. George Gibs(ni Carmichael, llaile.s ; 
Mr. T. D. Brodie, W.S. ; Mr. George Watson of Horton ; Mr. 
Macfie of Borthwick Hall; Mr. .John Tod, Sfc liconards; Mr. 
Alexander Inglis, liosebery ; ShoriH’ Grahanio, and others. 

The right hon. gentleman rase and said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Very fresh in iny recollec- 
tion is the day when, some tlu*eo months ago, I had the 
honour of addressing you from this place. Your respected 
chairman has adverted to the events of these three months ; 
and for my part, I think he did not overstate the case 
when he said that my visit to Kcothmd was laid hold of 
by the people of Scotland to mark it as a mcmomblo 
progress, not on account of anything duo to mo in my own 
personality, but on account of the groat, tbo broad and 
deep principles by which wo arc associated together. 
Nothing has happened during those three months, I hope, to 
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change your minds. Nothing, I assure you, has occurred to 
alter mine. 

When I was here in Novemher and December, my heart 
beat high with expectation that Scotland would discharge 
her duty when the moment came, and would discharge 
it in such a manner that the sound of it should ring 
through England and the world. I have that conviction 
now; and what 1 think of Scotland in general, I believe 
of Midlothian in particular. Nor does a doubt creep into 
my mind of the issue of this individual contest. When 
T urge you to exertion, I hope that I practise what I 
preadi, and I hope you will think that tliat disposition to 
practise is found in the members of my family. I do not 
now speak of my wife, than whom there is not one of you 
who has a more untiring devotion either to the private 
interest or to the public cause. But I speak also, — I hope 
you will forgive me for a moment, — I speak also of my sons. 
As I am contending in Scotland, so they are contending in 
England. Our name has been chosen as the symbol and 
the rallying-point of the Liberal cause in three counties in 
this country, and in each of the three I am glad to say 
that wo appear, not in virtue of any self-seeking intrigue, 
not in virtue of any gratuitous intrusion, but in answer to the 
unanimous call of the Liberal party, which has conferred 
upon 1U3, upon us throe, this remarkable honour ; and, in par- 
ticular, in answer to the call of the united Liberal party in 
the metropolitan county of England, which has invited my 
beloved youngest son to bo the champion of the cause ; and 
I tliink that they were led into that course, so honourable 
to tliein, — so honourable, I think, to us all, — ^because they 
were infected by Uie cxam])le that you had set. As you had 
thought fit, in a metropolitan county, to associate our name 
with the expected triumph of popular principles, so they 
likewise, pursuing a similrn- course, would establish a like 
■association in tlie hope of attaining to alike triumphant result 
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We are coming very near the time of contest, and although 
an appeal to your feelings is eminently congenial to mine, yet 
we must conduct and dispose of this matter as men of business. 

Therefore I wish to go practically, and point by point, as well as 
I can, round the whole circle of this extended case, dealing with 
one part of it here and another part of it there, and tmsting to 
your great patience to hear me upon the detail, and to your 
great intelligence to collect the general result. When I was 
here in November, I said a word upon a very practical and, 
in a social point of view, a very iinportant subject, the sub- 
ject of what is called local option. And a gentleman, who is Lotalopikn. 
an elector in tlie county, has written ti> me expressing, in 
teims of gi'eat propriety and courtesy, his regret that 1 did 
not vote the other night for the resolution of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. What 1 stated tx) you in November uas, that 
to the ])rincipl(t of l<#cal ojition 1 look no pndi mi nruy 
objection, but that 1 must c<»n.sider many niUtlors in regard 
lo its application, among wbkdi would bo a strietr Justice 
to the interests which i)ossibly the exorcise (if that loral 
option might injuriously aflect. 1 could not suppoit the 
lesolutiou of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, however much I rcispoct 
his high patriotic motives and his 3dgh moral purpose, 
and however much I admire lus abiliti<is and (ihameter, for 
these two misons — one oi‘ l-iictm that it* contained no re- 
cognition of the fair and iMiuitable title of those inten^sts 
to bo heard, and allowtid the oi»portimity of making their 
case for an equitiible conii>ensaUon, if new i)riticiples, funda- 
mentally new ])rinciples, wcrcs introdu<?ed into (ua* legis- 
lation which luiglit hear injuriously ujiou their interests. 

We have little reasmi for gratitude, undoubtedly, to that 
particular interest iu Kiiglaud of wliich i speak; but no 
man is entitled, because he d(jes nut think there is a 
case for gratitude, no man is entitled on tliat jiccount to 
deny or to stint a full measure of justice. I'ut there was 
another reason which I am wishful to explain to yiui, be- 
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cause it affects my general conduct. I have never been 
in the habit of voting for what are called ‘ abstract re- 
solutions ’ in the House of Commons, until I am prepared 
with a plan to give them effect. I do not blame those who 
do. Those abstract resolutions are, I am aware, among the 
means of maturing and forming public opinion. But a 
person in my situation, who has served in so many Govern- 
ments, who has passed twenty years of his life as a respon- 
sible servant of the Crown, who has even had the honour of 
filling the ollico of !First Minister of this gi'eat country during 
a period exceeding five year's, stands in a peculiar position. 
And when a man so situated votes for an abstract resolution, 
those who feel an interest in the subject are entitled to 
say to him, ‘ In what way will you now proceed to give 
effect to that abstract resolution?’ Therefore, until I am 
prepared with a plan, and until I see public opinion reaching 
such a ])oint that T can make myself responsible for the 
pro})Osal and su])poi't of that plan, I decline to raise false 
expectations by committing myself to an abstract resolution. 
My friend says he writes to me as a Liberal, and he says 
under tliesc circumstances he is afraid that he must be 
neutral. J have full faith in his honour and in his 
chariictcr; but although ho tolls me that he is afraid he 
will be neutral, between ourselves I do not believe it. 
I'or if any elector of Midlothian says, ‘Though I am a 
Liboml, though I think the Government has mismanaged 
donicstio affairs, though I think the Government has dis- 
pamged and lowered the character of the Empire in foreign 
affairs, though I think it has laden us with the respon- 
sibility of nee-dless and therefore guilty wars, yet I will 
help to cure none of tlje.se things; but because 1 cannot 
get my alwtract resolution, J will remain neutral’ — I do 
not bcliovo that. There may be places, there may bo lati- 
tudes, in which poB.sil)ly such an opinion and such a tem- 
perament as that may bo found among human beings, but 
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I do not believe it is the latitude of this county, and I 
do not believe it is the temperament or the intellect of the 
men of Midlothian that would subscribe to that opinion. I 
will do my best, upon every future, as I have done it upon 
every past occasion, to join in any fair and rational and prac- 
ticable scheme for the amendment of the Liquor Laws and 
for the mitigation of the curse of intemperance. But I will 
neither upon that nor upon any other atrbject give a promise 
to this gentleman or to any other man, except such a promise 
as I am prepared and I believe able to redeem. 

I received this morning rather an interesting newspaper a/- 
from Yorkshire, and it brings mo to the point to which I am 
coming, to quote a few words from the addrc.ss of a Minister ‘on^iitumts. 
in an important position, that I intend to make the text of 
my present discourse. I have cojiied from the addre-ss of 
Sir Stafford Northc-otc this description of the pro(-(!edings of 
Her Majcst}'’s Oovernmont: ' In its domestic legislation it hu.H 
Tkept in view tluj importance of aiming at Urn geiuii'al g(Jod of 
the comniunity and of doing strict justice Ijctween apparently 
Conflicting interests, witliout saorilicing the welfare of «mo 
class to the claims or the prejudioos of another.’ There 
cannot bo a fairer or a hotter description of the priucijfles 
which ought to guide the Government ; and indeed, if 
you want to find inUdligont, clear, equitable, satisfactory 
accounts of the true j)rinciples of JCnglish i>oliey, — ^not, per- 
haps, upon all ({uc-stioiis which touch us as Liberals, but yet 
generally, — yon will he able to find almost all these things 
admirably sot forth in different spee<‘hc8 or writings of Sir 
Stafford Noithcote. I have only one complaint to make, 
and that is, that when the timo comes for putting these 
declarations- to the i)roof ho entirely forgets that he has 
made thorn, and ho travels in exactly the opposite direction 
with the sumo apparent (iomforfc and solf-satisfiiction as 1 own 
I could better understand in more .stujrid and loss intelliguut 
men. But on this occasion Sir Staiford Northcotc is not 
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merely pMlosophical ; he is also historical; he tells you 
what they have done. That is the issue to which I want to 
come. You will be struck, perhaps, by finding this doctrine 
of the general good laid down with such force, when you 
recollect that before the accession of the present Government 
to power, namely, upon the occasion of the last dissolution in 
1874, which sent us about our business, the complaint against 
tis was that we had made such a number of harassed interests. 
It w'as not so much a complaint that we had meglected the 
general good ; it was that Uiere wore various classes up in 
arms against us. I therefore should have been inclined to 
lu pursuit of that the pursuit of class interests was the original plague- 

■tr Administration at its origin. You know it 
^^thu^Ad- fooling in genei*al, — it was the strong 

dnistratiou.’ organization and the determined combination of classes, in a 
large number principally of the boroughs of England, that 
placed us in a minority, and brought our Administration 
to an end. Let xis see what the conse(inenco has been. 
Undoubtedly the present Government entered office full of 
promises to a multitude of classes of the country. The 
licensed victuallora would not for a moment, the publicans 
wotild not for a moment, deny that great promises were held 
out to them ; but there was one interest, larger still, and, I 
am sorry to say, a suffering interest, which had the greatest 
reason to expect remarkable results from the action of tliis 
Administration — 1 mean the farming interest. The present 
Ministers were to be the friends of all the harassed interests 
— clergymen, church establishments, everybody that was a 
harassed interest. But, above aU, they were to be the 
friends of the farmer. Now, I want to know, and I will 
endeavour to supply you with a few facts to assist your 
judgment — want to know whether it is or whether it is not 
true that the interests of the farmer have been effectively, or 
have really boon siucoi-ely and substantially, pursued by the 
present Administration. 1 am not a farmer, but I am in 
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my small way a landlord, — ^not a leviathan landlord, not one 
of those who figure with a tremendous number of ciphers 
put together to express the total of acres that they hold, 
hut a landlord mainly dependent, myself and my family, 
on the produce of the land and on the interest of the land. 

Now, if I am to look at the interests of class, I really do 
not see that we who are landlords Lave much cause to 
complain of the present Government, provided we put out 
of view the interests of the country, and consider only those 
matters which hear on our own separate and peculiar interests. 

What are the principal things that the present Govoniment 
has done that affect the interests of the landlord? When 
they came into office there was a great conijdaint of the 
insecurity of the capital of occui)ier.s, and they introduced and 
passed a hill <‘alled the Agricultural Holdings ]>ill. What Wr /. 
was the effect of that hill ? It was announced, it was luindi kd Act. 
as a measui ‘(i that was to give confidence and satisliwition t<i 
tlio fanning body thninghout the country, lint when the lull 
was passed, I dcelai'c to you that I could not find a farmer 
who deemed it to ho of the value of lialf-a-crown, or who in 
the slightest d<!greo desired that his landlord should come 
under it. And there conies out this Yorkshire pajuir of 
which I have sjioken ; and I have no douht that when 
you hear the name Yorkshire, you hoar it with resjioet, 
hocause, after all, the. men of Yorkshire are not so very dif- 
ferent in the filiro and in the ([utility of the stuff out of which 
^they are made from the men of Midlotliian. Well, hero, in 
the paper of Wednesday, March 17, is a meeting of (ion- 
servativo agiicultunil electors — of the East Hiding of York- 
shire. Tn the UM DaUy Paekd I road this; ‘Yesterday 
afternoon a somewhat excited meeting of the East Hiding 
Consci’vatives — none of us Liberals were there to trouble 
them — was held in the Cross Keys, to take into cousidoral-ion 
the selection of a candidate for the ensuing (iloction. 'J'liey 
have been represented by two Tories. One of tlicse Tories 
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passed muster, but grievous complaints were made by the 
Conservative farmers of the way in which they had been used; 
and one of the candidates, viz. Mr. Brodley, had his name 
presented to the Conservative friends gathered together, and 
the Conservative chairman declared the show of hands, when 
the motion was put whether he was a fit and proper candi- 
date or not — declared the show of hands to be against Mr. 
Brodley.’ That is the way in which the farmer is beginning 
to make use of the light that in England is gi*adually finding 
its way into his mind. In Scotland I do not think that the 
farmer, if lie were left to judge entirely for himself, has ever 
had much doubt about the matter. One of the groat hopes 
held out to the English farmer has Ijeen the repeal of the 
Malt Tax ; and when Liberal Governments are in office there 
is great activity in bringing forward motions for the repeal of 
the Malt Tax. I see behind me my friend Mr. Charles Cowan. 
I have no doubt that when he was in Parliament — and I am 
very sorry wo have not got him there now — I have no doubt 
he has voted with mo often on the question of the repeal of 
the Malt Tax, against one of those sham motions from the 
Conservative side of the House which were always brought 
forward under Liberal Govcriinieuts, tliat Conservative candi- 
dates :iiight 1)0 able to go down to their constituencies and 
say, ‘ See what we have tried to do for you ; but these 
hard - lieailed Tjberals stopped us, and disappointed our 
expeotutions/ Now remember that for six years tlio Tories 
have been in office. They began with a surplus of six 
millions of inoniiy — such a suiq)lus as has never l)een, T tliink, 
at the disposal of any Government since the year 1845. 
They remained six years in office ; they did nothing for the 
farmer with regard to the Malt Tax ; and not only so, hut 
they have never cv<jn made a motion to help the farmer with 
regard to that tax. There was, indeed, one motion made at 
the outset of the Government by one of the imi)raoticabl0 but 
very straightforward men among thorn, — I think his name 
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■was Fielden, — and I believe only fifteen of tbem voted 
•with T<iTin for the repeal of the Malt Tax. But that was 
not all. Just as Parliament was going to be dissolved, 
another great Conservative and great farmer’s friend, Mr. 

Chaplin, forgetting that he had been asleep for six years, gave 
notice of another motion for the repeal of the Malt Tax. When 
there was a surplus of six millions, and the question might 
have been raised, he forgot all about it ; but when there was 
a deficiency of three and a half millions on the income and 
expenditure of the year, then he gave notice of his motion to 
repeal the Malt Tax. So much for the Malt Tax, 

How have wo landlords been treated ? I will give you 
three chapters. In the first place, Her Maje.sty’s Government 
took two millions off the rates of the country in the three 
kingdoms, and handed over the charge from the local rates 
to the Consolidated l^’nnd. Do not suppo.se me to be Theeffteiof 
endeavouring to persuade you that that ■ft'as unconditionally 
a bad measure ; there is gr-eat deal to ho said upon that ; 
but what 1 want to jKiint out to you is this, that while 
the first effect of that measure was undoubtedly to give a 
serious and sensible relief to the ratepayers of the country, 
the final effect of the measure is to put money in the pocket 
of the landlord. Let me suppose that a particular tenant, 
having a lease for nineteen or twenty-one years, and having 
rates upon his farm costing him £100 a year, found his rates 
reduced by that measure to .£80 or £90 ; but if his lease 
expired next year, I want to know who would got the benefit 
of that remission? Tire landlord would get the rent, and 
the man would give the rent wliich he could afford to give ; 
and before debrrmining his rent he would deduct the rates, 
whether they were £100 or whether they wore £80 ; and 
if they were £80 instead of being £100, the £20 taken 
away would go into the pocket of the landlord. Therefore, 
mark my argument. My argument is, that in cfmsidera- 
tion of this certain and ultimate tendency of the relief 
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upon the rate under all ne^?" arrangements to find its way 
into the pocket of the landlord, in consideration of that there 
was a very strong case for inquiring whether, if the land- 
lord got that relief, who after all had but very little claim 
to it, something might not have been said as to the justice of 
augmenting in some other form the direct burden upon his 
property, in order to restore the balance and leave things 
between class and class much as they had been. 

These are two things. First of all, we have passed an 
Agricultural Bill, which in the view of the tenant is of 
no value to him whatever, and leaves the arbitrary power 
of the landlord, as far as it was arbitrary, almost exactly 
where it was. For I believe I should certainly not over- 
state the case — I will not speak as to Scotland, whore I 
do not know the facts — but my full belief is that at this 
moment, of the entire surface of England, there is not one- 
twentieth part which is under the operation of that bill, or 
where tlio landlords have not exempted themselves with the 
full consent and hearty concurrence of their tenants. And, 
secondly, wo have relieved the landlords from local taxes to 
the extent of two millions. 

So mucli for the landlord. So much upon those two 
heads. But there is a third and very important head 
that 1 want to ex]tlain to you, if you will give mo your 
kind jjalionce. T want to explain to you, and to othera 
through you ; besides these two heads there is another 
TTunet^sity — a necessity for additional taxation — and this additional 
taxation is now being passed through Pai'liament under 
circumstances when it is impossible adequately to tost the 
measnro, and to bring tbo opinions entertained upon it to 
the issue of any real deliberative consideration, or of any 
effective division. TIio Government are masters in the 
House of Commons at this moment. Members of Parlia- 
ment are dispersed all over the country. Those who are 
in office have special duties which detain them for the 
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most part in town. They can do what they please, with no 
power to resist their will in these last few days of the House 
of Commons. In these circumstances I caU upon you to 
recollect the declaration of Sir Stafford Horthcote about the 
desire, and disposition, and habit of the Government never 
to sacrifice the welfare of one class to the claims or prejudices 
of any other, and I am now going to test this by examining 
a little farther how they have observed that law as between 
the landlord and the fanner. A very large ntimber of you arc 
not farmers, but as I proceed you will see that iu the whole 
argument I make, if you read shopkeeper, tradesman, man of 
business, it will be found perfectly applicable, stiiking out 
the word ' farmer,’ and substituting the W’ovd ' Idacksniitli,’ 
or the w’oi'd Miakor,’ or any other that you jdeasfi. Here 
is a measure, then, by wliicli a new lux of .£700,000 
or j£800,000 is going to be imposed upon the country. 1 
want to make an oxaminati<»n of tlie stnicturo of that tax, 
and the effect and ])earing of that tux, and 1 want thereby to 
tiT the allegation of Sir Stafford Northcoto, that Ukj (iovern- 

.1 -I . . . 1 . . fnent of the 

ment have made jt a great i)OjTji to ]mrsuo i^ubhc interests, iVvto** 
and never to saorifieo one (diuss to anotlier. T have shown 
you the immense Iwnefit that the landlord will derive from 
the transfer of rating chui^rcs to the Consolidated Fund after 
the immediate henefit roafied for a time hy the occuiiicrs has 
passed hy ; and 1 have shown you that there wsis some ohiiiu 
for an additional chargn, porlnips, ou the landlord’s projierty 
in consefiuence of that honelit. Now, lot us see wlmt the 
Govenimeut have done? 1 do not know whether you are 
familiar with the myslerics of w’hat wc call the Vrohate 
Duty in England, and what you call Uie Inventory Duty in 
Scotland, But wo had introduced into the House of Conunous, 

I think a week or ton days ago, without a word of explanation, 
a very innocent-looking measure, as wo took it to ho, because 
when a new tax is proposed, it is the duty of the Finance 
Minister fully to explain its character and its hearing. Upon 
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looking into this measure, I find it to he as follows : We had 
on Monday night, a great deal too late, a short and jejune ex- 
position of the character of the measure, and a most inaccurate 
exposition of the character of the measure, given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The peculiar character of 
this Inventory Duty is, that when you pay it, as I dare- 
say many of you are disagreeably aware — that when you 
pay it you are obliged to pay it not only upon what you 
really possess, but upon all the debts that you owe. If you 
have assets of X5000 and debts of £4000, the Inventory 
Duty is taken from you, not upon the £1000 which really 
belongs to you, but upon the £5000, of which £4000 really 
belongs to your creditors. That is the peculiarity of the tax. 
It is something like what a monster in nature is — it is a 
thing that nobody ever saw or hoard of anywhere else. 

Now, I ask you to consider, — I do not suppose you 
particularly love tlie lucome-tax, — but I ask you to con- 
sider what the Income-tax would be if you had to pay the 
Income-tax u])OU your debts instead of upon your net profits 
— and if you were put off with the promise, which I have no 
doubt would be given you, that when all those debts were 
settled, and when you were in a position to come forward 
with tlie whole of the vouchers, and to go through a tedious, 
dilficult, and probably costly process, with the aid of your 
]awy<*r, in furnisliiug satisfactory proof of the payment 
of the debts to the taxing officer, then they would return 
you the money. Now, this is not the rational foundation 
for a tax. Thero were very good reasons why the Prohate 
* Duty should be reformed ; but it was always felt, until the 
days of the IJeaconsfield Administration, that it was totally 
impossible to indxice any Parliament with a single grain of 
the roforiiiing spirit in it, to increase the Probate Duty so 
long as that outrageous practice of levying the duty upon 
debts continued. The consequence, therefore, was that any 
reform of the Ih'ubate Duty involved, in the first instance, the 
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loss of revenue, if you were no longer to tax men upon their 
debts ; instead, therefore, of being considered upon its simple 
merits as a fiscal question, it had to be considered in con- 
junction with other claims for remission of taxes, and it may 
be that there were other taxes — ^we have been busy very 
often in repealing other taxes yet more injurious ; and con- 
sequently the duty remained as it was. Now, what is done ? 
Why, a plan is introduced, the general effect of which is to 
add about 40 per cent.— some people say 50 per cent. — to 
the amount of Probate Duty, and this outrageous practice of 
levying it upon the debts is to be continued. T tell you 
confidently, I have sat in eleven Parliaments of this country, 
and of all the eleven there is not one that would for a moment 
have entertained such a scheme, excepting the Parliament 
which has supported Lord Beaconsfudd’s Administmtion. You 
may think that is not a very civil thing to say of a Parlia- 
ment ; but I assure you, such was the prcssuni on my mind, 
that £ said it on Monday night in the House of Oonuiious, as 
plainly and as intelligibly as I have said it now to you. 

But 1 go on to the next point. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said in this meagre stsitcmcnt of his, ' I am so 
anxious to relieve the small estates, f relievo everything up 
to £2000.’ I had his figures lieforc me. t looked at his 
bill, and, after he had sat down, T .said, ' But, on the contrary, 
I find that you increase the tax at £500.’ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not know his own bill. It was vciy 
plain, it was the question of a figun;. The tax between £500 
and £600 was £11, and he made it £13. And now, with 
all his zeal for the relief of small estates, I see by the paper 
to-day he thinks that is rather too much, — that those small 
estates should he additionally burdened, — ^and so ho is g(«ng 
to put the tax where it was, and the relief which the small 
estates between £500 and £2000 are to receive is oxocstly 
equal to what is known as zero. And remomher all the time, 
when we speak of an estate under £2000, wo are not speaking 
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of a property under £2000, we are not speaking of a net result 
under £2000, — we are speaking of an account in which, 
perhaps, all except £200 or £300 may he debt, and where 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to continue that 
extraordinary abuse of levying the tax upon the debt, and 
in regard to everything above £2000 to levy it at a heavier 
rate upon the debt. 

Now, that is on the general merits of the measure; but 
I am going to test it in a more particular way, to see what 
light it throws upon this great question, whether you really 
have or have not a public-spirited and patriotic Govern- 
ment which never sacrifices the welfare of one class to tlie 
claims or prejudices of another. 

7/«> Gmeni- Gentlemen, this Govcnimont is a landlords’ Government — 
lords' Giwcui- that is my charge — and proceeds in the interests of the land- 
mmt. loi-ds. I do not ask you to assent to it at this moment ; but 

that is the charge I make. Now, listen to the facts I give 
you, drawn from this single source of the Probate Duty Bill, 
which Her Majesty’s Government, without opposition, and 
almost without discussion, arc passing through a dying Parlia- 
ment, spending the last remains of its breath in assenting to 
such a measure. 

Now, I will just give you a touch, in the first place, of the 
truth by showing you how they treat large estates and small 
ones. An estate of £1000 is to pay, under the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Bill, £3, 2s. per cent, in Probate Duty on the 
debt as well as on the real estate. An estate of £2000 is to 
pay the same siun— £3, 2s. per cent.; and pray recollect 
this, gentlemen, that it is only tlie small estates in which this 
Thel'robate fliisstion of the debts is very important. When you see that 
jMy Bill in gome man of great wealth has departed this world, and tliat his 
* personalty has been sworn under £500,000, or under a million, 
it never happens, you may say, that the debts form any con- 
siderable proportion of tliat million, consequently the griev- 
ance for Ilia hen's is very light; but the grievance for the small 
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estate is large, becaxise there, very commonly, the debts are a very 
serious matter, and form a very large percentage of the whola 
Yet, notwithstanding that, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having undoubtedly before him a scale which was bad, and 
which offered an opportunity for reform, still leaves you in 
this condition, tliat the heirs of the man leaving JIOOO are 
to pay at the rate of £3, 2s. per cent. ; of £2000, still at the 
rate of £3, 2s. per cent. ; at £10,000, the percentage of the 
Probate Duty is lowered to £2, 1 R.s. per cent. ; and if he is 
fortunate enough to have £350,000, and probably no debts 
at all worth namin g, then he gets a little more advantage, and 
pays £2, 13s. 6d. per cent. That is the mode of dealing <»f 
this Government, which is so studious of public iuterest.s, and 
so determined never to favour any class at the expense of 
another class, in its great i-eforming uksisuiu for dealing witii 
the Probate Duty. 

But I have a groat deal more than that to say. f cull 
upon you to ronicfnib(fr that it i.s in a considerubh} d<'greo 
a question between real ]»roperly aiid iicrsmial i)roperty. ,Kor 
that reason I said this is a landlords’ Government. The 
landlords are they to wh<tm the n«Uty of the country belongs. 
Now, let us see how real property and ptjraonal }»roperty 
are treated by this Tnea.sure. ’Flie gresit argnuiont which our 
Tory friends arc fond of making is this — they say, if you have 
money in funds you do not pay Kites, but if you have money in 
land you have to boar all the burden of local rates. Well, that 
argument would require a great deal of cross-examining before 
it is admitted ; for, gentlemen, let me take the case of the 
railroads. There are, 1 suppose, at this moment .£000,000,000 
at the very least, perhaps more, of railway property in tlii-s 
country which is all personalty, and the whole of which not 
only pays rates, but is supposed and boliovetl by many to jiay 
them in a degree that is above what fairness and justice 
require in relation lo other prnjiorties. 1 pa.ss on from 
that. As they say, tlieir argument is that realty pays Kites 
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and personalty does not. I will test the pretensions of this 
Government, which boasts of its fair dealing, by trying to 
show yon the incidence of this measure of the Probate Duty 
upon two pieces of property which pay rates exactly in the 
same manner and degree. One of them shall be a freehold 
house, which is realty ; the other shall be a leasehold house, 
which is personalty. And now I will tell you how this just 
Government, this impartial Government, is going to handle 
the law. Already the law is exceedingly unequal. Our Par- 
liaments have been too much landlords' Parliaments. I myself 
have laboured hard to do something towards redressing that 
evil. We introduced, under the Government of Lord Aber- 
deen, the Succession Duty in 1853. Before that the land 
])aid nothing at all when it passed by death. It pays, gentle- 
men, exceedingly little now* The state of things which Sir 
Htiiflbrd Northcote found was a state of things that ought to 
liavo excited in the mind of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who never prefers the interest of one class, but always looks 
stiuight at the public, — it ought to have raised in him what 
some elo(iU(int writers call the entimsiasm of humanity — 
naimdy, a chivalrous desire to rush in upon this unjust state 
of things, and to rectify the balance of the scales as between 
realty and ])crsonalty, which at present is cast with such gross 
iiui<iuality. 1 will tell you how this stands. I suppose 
myself to die, lacing the owner of a freehold house of the value 
of JE-00 a y(‘ar, and I take the net value of that freehold to 
h(j .£5000, the net rent heing i;200 a year to me, the owner 
of tho frctihohl. Now, my son succeeds mo at foity years of 
ago, — I talui that hccauso it is at about forty years of age that 
a very largo number of successoi's come in, and when they 
have to pay a groat deal more than they woiild pay if they 
wei*e ohhir. Coming in at forty yeai*B of age, lie i>ays, not 
upon .£5000, but upon a computation of the value of his life. 
I have made that computation. }lo is charged upon a sum 
of X29T5 of his X5000* Eollowing his father, ho is charged 
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at one per cent upon that sum. That duty comes to £29, 15s.; 
but lest that should be too severe a charge upon him, he is 
allowed four years in which to pay the money ; and, again, as 
it may be convenient to pay it at once, he is allowed a dis- 
count if he pays it at once, and this discount comes to £2, 10s. 
upon his £29, 15s. And so the owner of the freehold house, 
the landlord, as I call him, proper, is charged witli the duty 
— and that is all that accrues upon the death — he is charged 
with the duty of £2 7, 5s. ; not a duty very ruinous, and a scale 
of duty that makes me say that those of us who are in the 
landlord class have very little reason to complain of tine 
manner in which the Government have studied our interest. 
But now let me make my compari.son, which shall be 
strictly accurate, excepting tluit in very small sums E use 
round numbers for your convcnionce, instead of troubling 
you with fractions. Let mo snppo.so that in-stead of Ixiing a 
freeholder the man is only a leaseholder, and is in the same 
way possessed of a value in his leasehohl of exactly the same 
amount — namely, £5000, Well, in that case, the leasehold 
of course is not worth so many yearn’ purclmsti as the freehold. 
I take it that the leasehold might be worth twenty years, while 
the freehold is worth twenty-five years, juul couse(iuently he 
would have an income of £260 a year; and each of these 
worthy men dying in the course of nature is succeeded by 
his son at forty years of age. Now you have seen how 
tenderly the owner of the fee i-s trtialed. Ifow do they 
treat the leaseholder ? I must tell you this, that I was so 
struck with the injustice of the leaseholder’s case that, 
although I could not rectify it altogether, we gave him a 
considerable advantage at the time when we passed the 
Succession Duty in 1863. But 1 will tell you how he 
stands. His income is £260 a year. He is charged under 
the Legacy Duty ; he also is charged upon a life inUiresU 
.And he is charged upon a life interest in £260 a year, For 
that he is liable to £34 Bo far there is no very great 
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diiference between liiru and the freeholder. Well, I believe 
he gets the benefit of the discount also, and therefore perhaps 
I ought to say that he is only charged about £31, lOs. But 
he pays Probate Duty, and the Probate Duty which he now 
pays, before Sir Stafford Northcote’s bill, is £100 upon this 
same subject, this same value of £5000, exactly 'the same as 
paid £27, 5s. in all when it was freehold. He pays, therefore, I 
said, £31, 10s. for Succession, £100 for Probate Duty — that 
makes £131, 10s., or about five times as much as the heir of 
the freeholder pays on the passing of the same amount of 
property. Pray, understand me ; that is the present state 
of the law, that is the inequality now existing; and, as I 
say, a Chancellor of the Exchequer given to the public 
interest, and to rectifying and putting down the claims 
and the prtgndicos of classes, — yes, there are very strong pre- 
judices in favour of paying less than your neighbour, — he 
ought to have put down and rectified this state of things. 

The «<TO Ait What has lie done ? Ho has aggravated it materially. I will 
tell you liow the case, stands. His bill will be law within a 
week ; and if any of your heira come in, as I hope they will 
not, in the course of the week following, they will then pay 
under the liill of Sir Stallbrd Northcote £31, 10.s. Succession 
Duty as before ; but instead of paying £100 Probate Duty, 
they would pay ui>ou precisely the same value £140 Probate 
Duty; that would Ixj £l7l in all, or six and a half times as 
much as the owner of the freehold. That is the way in which 
this Government makes good its pretensions, wliich Lord 
Beacousficld with great sagacity in his electioneering address 
has not set up at all. He passed by the matter in silence. 
Kir Stafford Northcote has rashly set them up, and that is the 
way in which they are made good when the Acts come to be 
examined. Well, now, it will not do to say that this charge 
is made out of party fouling, t am giving you the driest facts. 
I have used very few epithets. Epithets are not necessary. 
The facts themselves are the severest condemnation. 
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Ifow, I will give you another case. I have taken Wo Another uius- 
parcels of property, eq[ually paying rates. Now, I will^*/^4^^ 
take two parcels of property equally exempt from rates, and 
the kind of property that I will take which is exempt 
from rates — I will not speak of your feu-duties, because 
I am not conversant with the working of the Scotch law ; 

I do not know whether feu-duties are liable in rates or 
not, it is not material — is the great mass of tire properties in 
England. I frankly ow'n I have England in my mind, not 
you who can look after your own affairs, but those Yorkshire 
farmers and the fanners all over England ; and J wish to afford 
them some assistance in examining this matter, and in con- 
sidering how they have been sen'ed by this dispassionate 
and impartial (Jovemnient, which, if it had any ])avlinlity at 
all, if it could deviate from the strictest lines of jti.stif.e, of 
course would take care never to deviate in the interests of 
the class to which it belongs, but would oamsu the scab* to 
incline in favour of its old friends the farnions, whom it has 
been protecting so long — wlwnn it proUtcUal foruiorly by 
making the rest of the community jwy dciu’er for tlie bread 
they ate, and whom it protects now, tif courao, to tius very 
best of its ability through all available means that uiler. 

Now, I am going to take two parcels of pro})orty which urc< 
exempt from rates, ami I will show you there again how 
the owner of realty is to Iss treated under this reforming 
law by the hill that is about to receive the Uoyal assent in 
a few days, L will say that I have an actual case in 
my mind, — ^rather a remarkable one, — ^but 1 shall not state 
it. It is quite immaterial. It is not the least necessary 
to mention any name ; 1 shall state it to you in a manner 
which you can judge, and with strict accuracy. It is partly a 
real cose, but 1 have altered it so far us to adapt it to an illus- 
tration of the general aigumenk Two paretds of property, 
then, we have to deal with, neither of whidi pays rates, you 
understand. Eemomber the argument— the landlord’s argu- 
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inent — is that he ought to have favour in certain respects 
because he pays rates. Now, I am going to take a landlord 
who pays no rates, and those landlords are what in England 
are called ground landlords. The ground landlords in London 
are many of them men of enormous income ; ay, and some of 
them, I am thankful to say, men who use an enormous income 
very well. T am not finding fault with the way any man uses 
his income. I have nothing to do with that. I am going to 
show you how the Government, when it sets about what it calls 
the work of refonn, deals with the law, and how it distributes 
and motes out justice between the different classes of the 
community. Well, a man of high rank dies, and he has an 
estate in London of X120,0'00 a year, subject to no deductions 
or calls whatever. If be employs an agent I presume he must 
pay him ; but no man is obliged to employ an agent ; if he 
chooses to collect his own rents he can put every shilling of 
that £120,000 in his pocket without any deduction whatever. 
Under the father’s will, not immediately upon his death, but 
.some time after his death, this sum of £120,000 a year is 
divided among throe children. These three children are old. 
They average seventy-five years of age. Now let us see what 
they ]>ay upon their succession. The ijroperty passes to them 
ff»r life, and they pay as follows : The value of the property 
of those greiiud rents in London cannot be taken lower than at 
thirty years’ imrehase, because they are property of the most 
advantageous description, and not subject at all to the charges 
incident upon land ; therefore the value of the property is 
.£3,000,000. The valtie of the lives would bo somewhere 
about seven yoare, and tlie value of the lives being about seven 
years, the entire Succession Duty chargeable upon that succes- 
sion of .£3,000,000 would not be more than £8400. Then 
comes in again our old friend the discount to alleviate 
the too severe incidence of this burden upon heirs who 
come into the iwoporty. That is £600, and the whole 
sum they pay is £7800 on a succession of £3,600,000. 
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Now, let me suppose that instead of being £3,600,000 in 
ground rents, it is a value of £3,600,000 in the funds or 
other securities. In many of these securities, as I have shown 
you, it would he liable to rates, which the ground rents are 
not ; but suppose it is not liable to rates, suppose it is in the 
funds, let us see what they will pay. The value is the same 
as before, but the Succession Duty on the £3,600,000, instead 
of being £7800 is £36,000, and the old Probate Duty as it 
is at this moment is £52,500, so that, under the law Sir 
Stafford Noithcote has undertaken to reform, the persons 
succeeding to this large sum, if they come to it in the sliape 
of personalty, pay £88,500 instead of £7800, which is all 
they would have to pay if they were landlord.s and paid upon 
the realty. I multiidiod it, iind I find that they pay under 
the present state of the law eleven times as much as the land- 
lord. I should have thought that that was a state of things 
which would have satisfied every lover of ine(iuality, and 
would have a good deal shocked ev<?ry lover of eciuality — and 
the Government must ho lovers of eipiality, for Sir Stafford 
Northcote has assured you of it. 

Now, let us see what Sir Stafl’oi'd Northcede has «loue. The 
owner of personally under the present law pays eleven times 
as much as the owner of realty, where the subject is of tlie 
same value, and where no i-iites are iiaid by tlie one <»r by tlio 
other ; Hir Stafford Northcoto comes in, and, instead of the old 
Probate Duty — the Succession Duty i*emaining as before — 
instead of the old Probate Duty of £52,500, he introduces a 
new Probate Duty which is £88,750, and makes a total for 
the owner of th« iiersonal projjeity to pay of £124,750, 
against tlie £7800 paid upon the same vduo by the owner of 
realty. Not being satisfied when he finds the owner of the 
personalty paying eleven times as much, ho niiikos him jiay 
very nearly sixteen times as much. 

I have still to open a touching chapter of this subject — that 
chapter whicli deals witix the best feelings of our nature, 
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because I aia called upon to open up all that affectionate 
tenderness and regard which the present Government feel for 
the farmer ; and now I will show you how they deal with the 
farmer. The fanner in this country particularly has some 
value very often in farming stock; hut upon that farming 
stock I am afraid liis successor is under the sad necessity of 
paying both Legacy Duty and likewise Inventory Duty. Now, 
1 will show you how the matter comes out. I shall show you 
it in two cases. Neither will take more than two or three 
minutes, and either will convey ideas sufliciently clear. I 
take the case of a landlord with an estate worth £100,000, 
whose income is .£^000 a year. I am going to take the case 
of the landlord who owes nothing ; if I take the case of the 
landlord wlu) is mortgaged, then the ine<j[uality I am going to 
represent would be much more gross; but I do not require to 
avail myself of all the heightening circumstances; the case 
H])eaks for itself — it is plain and intelligible enough as it 
stands. 1 lake again the son, coming in both to follow the 
farmtir and to follow the landlord at forty years of age, and 
the Succession Duty is to be paid upon this £3000, based 
upon a calctilatiou of a life worth fifteen years* purchase. 
\V(dI, the Succession Duty, 1 believe, would he £450 at fifteen 
years’ purchasii on £3 OOU, which, alleviated by the gracious 
concession of the discount, is brought down to £414, and that 
is the whole sum which the landlord’s heir is called upon to 
contribute to the necessities of the country that he loves so 
much, and to which lie pays so little, on the melancholy 
occasion of the decease of an actual holder and the an‘ival or 
smsccssion of another, £414 is the modest charge of the 
Treasury against the owner of the £100,000. Now, I will 
not take the case of a fanner with £100,000 in farming stock, 
because that it might not be very easy to find ; therefore, 
that T may preserve eciualities of value, I must give you a 
large number of farmei’s and club them together until I get 
an oqmd value of property, because it is the property that 
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ought to pay according to the rules of equality and justice. 
Therefore I take twenty farmers, and I give these twenty 
farmers — supposititiously and hypothetically give them ; I do 
not mean I have the power to confer it, hut I assume that 
they have £5000 each. That malces £100,000 in all What 
do they pay? The owner of the £100,000, on succeeding 
to his father’s estate, pays £414. Each of these gentlemen, 
under the present law, succeeding, not to £100,000, but to 
£5000, and being farmers, mind, and the peculiar objects of the 
affection of the Government — each of these gentlemen pays in 
all, under the old Probate law, £50 of Legacy Duty, and £100 
of Inventory Duty. That is £150 each of these farmers pays 
upon his £5000, against £414 paid by the landlord upon his 
£100,000. That is the old Probate Duty,hnt the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to whom I must never forget to do justice, come.s 
in with a now Probate Duty ; in his mfonning zeal he raises 
the old £100 to £140. Each of those funuors, instead of 
jjaying £160, is now to l>c )>rivileg<!il to pay £100, and the 
heirs of the twenty farniew, who, taken together, inherit an 
equal value to the heir of the landlord — while the landloid, 
who has been labouring as a member of Parliament, and other- 
wise, for the interest of the fanners for such a length of tim«‘, 
pays £414— -tho3(* twenty fanners will have to j>ay on the 
same value £3800 — under the benignant legislation of the 
Ohancellor of the Excheijuer, who cannot bear the idea of 
serving one class at the expense of another. 

I take once more a very simple ease. I take a single farm, 
because that brings the thing into a small compass — a single 
farm, of the value of £20,000, of which the rent is £600 a 
year. Upon such a farm as that, you will agree witli me, J 
am not very far wrong if I say that in this country, whore we 
have good and efficient famnng, where tlio value of the farm 
is £20,000, 1 am not very far wrong if I take the value of 
the tenant’s working capital at £5000. Well, the landlord 
dies. The son succeeds. The son pays, again, upon iiftecu 
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years’ purchase of j£600 — upon £9000 — one per cent., or 
£90. But then there is the discount* and that discount 
reduces it to £83. Now, let me see the case of the tenant’s 
son upon the very same farm — coming into possession of the 
farm, inheriting the lease from his father — we will say at the 
same time, to make the thing a little more picturesque, as the 
landlord’s son comes into possession of the fee. Well, as the 
law now is, while the landlord paid £83 upon his value of 
£20,000, the tenant’s son, on his value of £5000, pays, not 
£83, but £150. That does not suit the lovers of equality 
and the haters of class prejudices. The new Probate Duty, 
as I have told you, is raised from £100 to £140, and that 
.£140, with £50 of Legacy Duty, makes a hard total of 
£190 ; so that with one-fourth of the property, one-fourth of 
the proprietary interest, the famer, legislated for specially by 
the farmer’s friends, is now to be called upon to pay, not a 
little less than double the duty, as it was before, but more 
than <louhle the duty; that is to say, if you equalize the 
sums, to pay at more than nine times the rate at wliich the 
hindlord pays. I liave done with that part of my business, 
and J hope 1 have made the matter intelligible to you. 

But I must amuse you for one moment after having de- 
tained you with such a dry discussion. And I will amuse you 
hy tolling you the answer which was made, on the part of the 
(lovcrnnient, when my very aide friend Mr. Childoi’s and myself, 
on Monday night, endeavoured to open uj) a portion of the case. 
.Sir Henry .Sclwin-Ihbeteon, a man very mucli resirocted in the 
House of Commons, and now .Secretary of the Treasury, came 
gallantly to the assistance, as he was bound to do, of the 
Chancellor of the Excheijuor, and ho said it wa.s very easy 
for ns to make electioneering si)eeches in the House of 
Commons. WoU, it seems to me that the more electioneering 
speeches that are made the hotter, when there are such facts 
as these to disclose. He said it was very easy to make 
those electioneering speeches, but there is nothing in it after 
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all, for if the farmer has got land, he will pay what the land- 
lord does, and if the landlord has got stock, he will pay 
what the farmer does. That is to say, if the landlord and the 
farmer were to change places, if the landlord were to come 
down from his elevation and put on the hob-nailed shoes and 
learn the art of agriculture, and put the farmer in his place, 
then, says Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson — and I entirely agree 
with him — the landlord would pay nine times what the farmer 
does, instead of the farmer paying nine times what the landlord 
does. 

Now I will not enter to-day upon the other great to]>ics, 
for it is absolutely necessary to divide this case, but L 
hope I have redeemed the idedgo with which 1 began, that 
I would by facts and figures, and nut by vague declama- 
tion, not by empty, and what 1 must call windy, assertions, 
test this extraordinary statement of Sir SUiffonl Northcot<j, 
that Her Majesty’s Government never sacrifices the welfare i>f 
one class to the claims or to the prejudices of other classes. 
Why, what am I to say of the substance and solidity 
and trustworthiness of assertions such as these ? Well, 
I will not call that a house built upon the sand, because 
in the cose of the house built u]^>ou the sand, the raiii 
descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds blew before it 
fell down ; but the assertion of Sir Stoifurd Nurthcote is no 
house at all, except it be a house of cards ; and the moment 
you touch it, it is sluittercd into fragments. Itcincmber this, 
it was not a common assertion, it was one of the iisser- 
tions which Sir Stafford Northcote thought it woiih while to 
liut into his electioneering address ; I have no doubt, before 
this time, it has been copied by a hundred Oonaervativo 
candidates at least. And I cannot much complain of them 
when they make assertions that are totally untrue and even 
ridiculous. Much allowance is to be made for them ; what 
other things have they got to assert 1 It is a homely pro- 
verb, T believe Scotch as well 'as English; that there is no. 
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making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and with such a 
case as Her Majesty’s Government have got in their hands, I 
defy them to find any stock-in-trade on which to go to the 
country, except assertions about as valuable as tliat which I 
have now been examining. 

v-^asting aside all criticism, of which there might be much, 
upon the time of the dissolution and the circumstances of the 
dissolution, I rejoice that the dissolution has come. I rejoice 
that now we have another tribunal to appeal to — a tribunal, 
I think I will venture to say, of larger liearts and of larger 
minds — a tribimal from which T expect more solid and more 
intelligent judgment than we liave been able to get out of the 
Parliament that is now expiring, misguided as it has been by 
the influence of the Admiuistnition. Gentlemen, the Ministers 
now come before you, and they bring their titles in their 
hands. What are those titles? Neglected and stagnant 
legislation, confused and broken-down finances; the law of 
Europe in several instances, Jis I have shown, trodden under 
foot ; even the statute law of this cortntry, as I think we have 
proved in Parliament, set at nought by the high-handed action 
of the Government. We have found these things in their 
action at home; what have we foirnd abroad? Wo have 
found wars stirred in three quarters of the globe, every one of 
which, I am firmly convinced, might have been prevented hud 
there been but common prudence, had there been but a spice 
of moderation, had there been the old and Umiperato spirit of 
all former Administration.') in rejecting false glory and ftdse 
pretence, and attending to the real honour and real interests 
of the country. So in our foreign relations wo are menaced 
with new dangers, loaded with impruoticablo engagements, our 
hands full of quarrel and of war, and of the prospect of 
war. All this is the inheritance with which the Govern- 
ment of the next few years will have to deal Iloally,i 
looking back upon what has been done — ^looking back at the 
state of things that has prevailed in Europe, I am afraid far 
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as yet from being effectually tranquillized ; the state of things 
that now prevails in Asia, where blood, as we believe, is at 
this moment flowing ; the state of things that has recently 
prevailed in Africa, and that may be too soon renewed, — one 
might almost be tempted to use, in addressing the present 
Administration, the fine lines which Tennyson puts into the 
mouth of his King Arthur when he speaks to Guinevere — 

* Tho children born of thee are sword and hre, 

Ked ruin, and tho breaking up of laws.* 

Gentlemen, do not suppose that I mean to insinuate that 
ruin has overtaken your country. There is yet time for you 
to interfere, and to re-establish the conduct of affairs upon a 
sound and solid basis, more agreeable to the Liberal— ay, atid 
more agreeable oven to the Conservative — traditions of your 
forefathers. The fabric of your institutions, the mass of your 
prosperity, is too great and too solid to be picked to pieces in 
three or in six years by a rash and an intemperate Govern- 
ment. But it is for you to neutralize the dangers through 
which we have tf) pass. It is fox you to make a return to 
sounder and more sober methods of proceeding. It is for you 
to do thi.s liy your exei-tions and by your votes in the coming 
election, I rejoice to see that everywhere over the land 
there are the auspices and the omens of effort and exertion 
worthy of a groat and free people ; and tlnit great and free 
people, once aroused to tho sense of its duties, never will fail 
of attaining the goal. 



VI. 


SATURDAY, MARGII -^0, 1880. 

SPEECH AT JUNIPER GREEN. 

In Iho coiirac of his drive to Jumper Green, Mr. Gladstone 
was met at Ourriemuirond by Mr. Young, the manager, and a 
number of the people emidoyed in Sir William Gibson Gar- 
ni ichaer.s ipiarry of Hailes, who asked leave to take the 
hor.sos out of the oaniage and draw it to the place of meeting. 
Mr. Gladstone, though he declined this honour, bade the 
coachman drive at a foot pace while he conversed for a minute 
or two with the peojile who had offered it. At the outskirts 
of .Juniper Green the right hon. gentleman was presented 
with an addi’oss by the Ilev. C. M'Neil in the name of the 
Liberal electors of the district. At the meeting which fol- 
lowed immediately, Mr. .Folin Usher, Woodhall, was called to 
the chair, and brielly introduced the right hon. candidate, who 
spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen, if I were a man of the coldest and the most 
phlegmatio disposition, which my opponents are not apt to 
assort about mo, I do feel that some vital warmth would have 
l)cen instilled into mo, even at my years, by the reception I 
meet everywhere in Scotland. The wamith of the Scottish 
heart communicates itself to everything that comes near 
it; and T am sensible of a stock of animation and de- 
termination when I come among you, which, although I 
have had much to do, and may yet have much to do, gives 
me the hope that I shall not fall short of your expecta- 
tions, and that I shall not altogether fall short of the duty 
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iaoumbent upon me, which is, hy taking piecemeal one part 
of the subject after another, to convey distinctly to the minds 
of the electors of Midlothian the nature of the question, as 
I conceive it to stand, which they will have presently to 
decide. Gentlemen, I have just been visiting that remark- 
able quarry in your neighbourhood, where I found that, while 
I was seeking to pay a note of respect to the workers of that 
quarry, they, on the other hand, in their friendly feeling, 
had left the ground and had come to form part of this 
crowded and intelligent meeting. I went there treading in 
the steps of Lord Dalkeith ; and when I aiu put in com- 
petition with Lord Dalkeith, allow me to say tliat I do not 
advance myself in opposition to him on tins ground of any 
local or personal claim. I make no such claim ni>on you — 
none whatever. I am come here entirely for a public is-suo. 

I would not think of iiskiug you to sot mo up against him 
or against any gentleman of your county, any ohfctur, any 
fit person of your county, whom I might find in possession 
of the seat. It is the puhlio issue that is to ho decided . // a „ 

I have no complaint to make against Jjord Dalkeith hut one, ^ 

and that is that he is a member of that majorjly of the House 
of Commons which by its votes luis wot only supjMiitcd, hut 
has even encouraged and stimulahid the Govoniiiieut in all 
tho worst things that tliey have done ; so tjiat, instead of 
being a check upon the Governmenl, its membws have con- 
tinually incited them to go on in that career. Their worst 
inspirations have been derivtid frojn the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons has not been, as it ought to bo, a 
control upon the Executive for the jHioplc. It has been, on 
the contrary, a House of Commons inllaming whatever was 
dangerous, whatever was poriloms, wliatever was anti-popular 
in the disposition of the Executive. Of that majority Lonl 
Dalkeith is a memhor, and that majority 1 call upon you to 
send to tho right-about, and to fill tho next House of Commons 
with men of a different stamp and <iuality, if you want tho 

VOL. u. I 
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Government of this country to be carried on in the paths of 
peaceful progress and reformation at home, and if you want 
the character and honour of the country to he maintained by 
observing the principles of justice and liberty abroad. That 
is the nature of my complaint. It is that circumstance 
•which has led me to feel that I have been warranted in 
accepting the invitation I have had the honour to receive 
from the Liberal party in Midlothian, and in coming among 
you to be your agent and your instrument in fighting this 
battle as a local battle ; which, however, is no mere local 
battle, for, gentlemen, the eyes of all Scotland, and the eyes 
of all England, it is not too much to say, are upon you. 
I understand that from the interest this contest excites, a 
great London journal complains they have not space to 
report the speeches of otlier people — that it is our battle 
wlueh draws the attention of the country ; let us endeavour, 
then, to cany it on, to fight it out as it ought to be fought. 
Now, gentlemen, my maxim in this matter is this : I think 
it absurd, when great issues are raised, to speak of them and 
to affect to treat them as if they were small and insignificant 
issues. I think it absurd when deeds that in your heart you 
believe to be bad, and perilous alike to the interests and the 
honour of your country, have been done — I think it absurd to 
speak of such deeds as if they were matters of trumpery and 
trivial account. My maxim, in these things, is to speak out. 
My maxim is, as well as I can, to hit hard ; but I qualify that 
with one nrservation, and it is, while I hit hard I hit fair. 
There is such a thing as hitting foul. That is a word well 
known in the pugilistic contests for which this island has been 
somewhat famous, and it is a practice that excites the repug- 
nance of the people, and the repugnance of every right-minded 
man. I think that our opponents are very much given to 
it at present, and in one point of view it appears to be a 
satisfactory sign. It is a satisfactory sign, because I think it 
a sign of increasing misgivings and of approaching despair. 
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Gentlemen, it is some part, I think, of the duty I have The charges 
to perform, to deal with the strange charges that are made 
against the Liberal party and against myself. The principal 
part, undoubtedly, is to deal with what we think to be the 
delinquencies of the present Administration; hut for the 
present on this occasion, if you will allow me, I will call 
your attention to the modes of warfare that are at present 
pursued by our opponents. The examination of them throws a 
great deal of light on the question at issue. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that, so far as I am sihle to judge, their principal 
modes of warfare — the great stay and prop upon which they 
lean — are, first, to make use of a mode of what 1 shall cull 
— I will explain it directly — ^intimidation ; and, secondly, to 'The intimiJa. 
make largo use, I am very sorry to say, of fubriciition. Now 
intimidation is my theme for the lumarks of a short iteriod. 

I do not mean the old ititimidation, which was betUjr known 
before there was given to you the inotection that is undoubt- 
edly afforded to the individual voter by se<tret voting. I’liat 
intimidation, thanks to the practice of seemt voting, is jiracti- 
cally at an end. The voter is entitled, if he thinks fit, to 
keep to himself the manner in which ho votes; and if he 
keeps it to himself, I do not believe it is in the wit of man to 
discover it. He is the prop<ir judge whether he shall toll it 
or not. If he chooses to make it seci'ct, no man has a right 
to penetrate that secret. That jmitectiou was given, gentle- Thesecttriiv 
men, by what is called the Hallot Act. And, gc-nUemon, in 
passing, I must say a word to you as to how tliat Ballot Act 
was treated. In the first place, it was met with every cavil 
and every obstacle in the House of (Jommons, raised upon 
points of detail, that the wit of man could devise. In con- 
sequence of the iugonuity with which those pleas were urged, 
and of the time that the discussion took, we were not able to 
send it to the House of I/irds until the very end of the 
session — T do not recollect now whether it was one of the 
last days of July or of the very first days of August. The 
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House of Lords had little to do with the Ballot Act. Their 
business was simply to say whether they would consent to 
secret voting. They were neither the proper nor the compe- 
tent parties to consider the details ; but they availed them- 
selves of the paltriest and most transparent pretext that was 
ever palmed upon the countay, and they said they had not 
time to consider it ; and they threw out that biU, and cost 
us another half-session in maturing another, and carrying it 
through the same obstacles and obstructions, iKjcause they 
availed themselves of the pretext that it was too late to con- 
sider it. Too late to consider it, gontlonion — see what the 
House of liOrds has done when it has a Tory Government in 
office ! You will find that it did not signify then how im- 
portant wsis the bill that came up in the end of July or the 
beginning of August; tiny had ])lcnty of time to consider it 
when it was for the couvonienco of a Toiy Government. 
However, wo are bemnd to respect tlio constitutional privileges 
of the House of l/>rds, wluithcr they arc always well used or 
whether they are sometimes very badly used. But, proceed- 
ing with ])otioncc and firm intentions in the early part of tho 
following session, wo wore ublt! to pass that Act, and you are 
now 8e(iured — little thank.s to the Hoiise of Tjords — you aro 
now secured against <ui<! kind of intimidation. 

The kintl of intimidation I am going now to say some words 
about is of a difl'erent character. It is not tho intimidation 
that is commonly jmictisod ujion men. It is tho sort of 
intimidation that is sometimes ]»ractis(id upon children. That 
is what tho Government and tlui friends of the Govormnent 
are endeavouring to do with you. I will give you a story, 
though it a little rtifiects upon myself. I remember when I 
was a boy at Kton — I am sorry to say that English boys, and 
iwrhaps Scotch boys too, are sometimes very wanton and 
inconsiderate in the tricks they play. I remember perfectly 
well tlmt tho lady in whoso house wo wore boarded — wo 
called her the dame — had one or two little children, and I am 
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ashamed to say that ■we got possession of the housemaid’s 
brush with which they swept the floor — we held that brush 
upside down, we clothed the shoxilders of the brush with a 
very large cloalc, and we mounted over tlie shoulders a most 
hideous mask, and ha'ving thereby constnicted a very formidable 
figure, we paraded this figure in the face of the litUe children 
of the dame, and you may judge that they were horrified. 

That is the intimidation, gentlemen, that is now being 
practised upon you, about which I am going to say a few 
words. A Conservative demonstration is to be held next 
Tuesday evening in Cambridge Hall, Southport, on behalf of 
Colonel Blackburn and of the llight Hon. Mr. Secretary Cross. 

And how do you think it is that the adherents of these gentle- 
men now encourage the Con.servativos of Lancashire to come 
and vote for them ? What plea.s do they put forsvard ? Why, 

Uioy put forward this plea, — ‘ Electors, attend and support 
the candidates who will mainttiin one Queen, one Parliament, ‘ Out Quetu. 
one Empire.’ Tlnircfoiu, gentlemen, you are to be intimidated 
by being told that the Liborals of this country are not i)ooplo‘’^”"'^'’^’'' 
who will support one Queen, or one Parliament, or one Empire. 

How, gentlemen, when I consider what Scotland is, what has 
been the attachment of Her Majissty to Scotland, and what has 
been the attachment of Scf>thuad to Her Majesty, how fondly ‘ Q/mO 
her name has been and is revered and loved under every 
roof-tree of the land, 1 think that that item of the account may 
be speedily passed by. He does not toll us, the writer of this 
admirable placard, whether it is tliat we want to have several 
Queens, or whether it is tliat we want to have no Queen at 
all I think the one charge is about os wortliy of notice as 
the other ; and tliat when they call ujMin jKioplo to attend the 
meeting of Mr. Cross on the ground of supporting one Queen, 
they might just as well recommend them to attend Uie meet- 
ing of Mr, Cross because Mr. Cross thinks tlioro ought to be 
one head upon one pair o f shoulde rs. Hut, gennmnmI,“Wero 
a little more. That is not a very substantial count of the 
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indictment. There is a little more in the other tvo — ’ One 
'One Par- Parliament and one Empire.’ Now, what is meant, gentle- 
hament. Parliament and the one Empire ? What is 

meant by the one Parliament is this : that there is a move- 
ment in Ireland for what is called Home Rule, and that it 
is intended to in-sinuate into the minds of the electors by 
those who write placards of this character — it is intended to 
insinuate that the Liberals of this country are disposed to 
break down the authority of the Imperial Parliament, and 
thereby to destroy the unity which binds together the three 
kingdoms, united under the sway of Her Majesty. Now, 
in the firet place, I say that there is not a shadow of 
evidence to be produced in suppoii of this ohai*ge. In the 
second phice, I say that if there are men who have tampered 
with this (picstion and dallied W'ith this question, if there are 
men w'ho liavo boon willing to stimulate what was called the 
lloniu Rule movesnumt as long as it served the purposes of 
their own i»iuiy, IhoHo men are not the Liberals, but they are 
the Oonscirvutives of the country, and I will point out to you, 
gentlemen, what it is that has rciilly taken place. I will 
The history oj begin from the date of the Iteform Act, now, we will say, 
the JUm Pule (if(,y yiiar.s ago. Eor forty years after that Reform Act, 

Ireland steadily .supported Liberal principles of Government, 
and the Irish Libenil members, though returned by Roman 
(Jatholic con.stitueu(ii(!.s, and in a groat proportion themselves 
of the Roiiian (iatholic poi-suasion, yet formed an effective 
portion of that Liberal phalanx to which you are indebted for 
nearly all the good laws that haves been passed. About some 
ten years ago thojn began to appear— or not quite so much, 1 
had Imttor say nbimt seven years ago — there began to appear 
among the Irish mombcirs a disposition to seijarato action, to 
detach themselves from the general mass of the Liberal party ; 
and the Tory party, soin'ng the enormous advantage of breaking 
the Liberal party into fragments, or of detaching from it one 
important section of its uiombers, undoubtedly wore not 
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unwilling to give encouragement to this Home Rule move- 
ment, which they now are denouncing in terms the most 
violent and extravagant, under the notion that we, forsooth, 
the Liberals of England, are about to destroy or impair the 
authority and the supremacy of Parliament. I will give you 
two incidents in proof of it. One is this. I visited Ireland 
about a couple of years ago, and when I was there, finding 
that I was received with great kindness in the city of Dublin 
and elsewhere, and having occasion to address a popular 
audience in the city of Dublin, 1 ventured to expostulate with 
them upon the policy they had adopted. T said, ‘ It is a lament- 
able thing, in my mind, that yon have separated yourselves 
from the general interests of the Liberal party, with which 
interests yours have been bouud up, and which party, by 
separating from them, you have reduced to a condition of 
much loss capacity than heretofore to defend their jnincijdes 
effectually in Parliament ; ’ and I went so far — at lexst I was 
reported to have gone so far, whether the cxi«‘.t word was used 
or not I am not quite certain, hut I have no doubt I said 
something to that effect, — I said, ‘ 1 will take the liberty of 
saying that the present sUito of the repnisentation with this 
formation of a Home Rule party is deplorable.’ Well, gentle- 
men, will you believe that 1 was absolutely taken to task for 
that in Parliament by a Secretary of State ? The gentleman 
wbo is now Secretary of State for the Colonies, when I had 
described this formation of the Home Rule ]>arty as dojdorahlc, 
he, as of course he was entitled to do by the laws of debate, 
referred to the speech 1 luul made in Dublin, and said it was 
all very well for us to call the Hoino Rule moveinont deplor- 
able, as it weakened us, but for his part ho Siiw in it a proof 
of the independence and healthiness of the Irish representa- 
tion, and that the complaints I hod made were not for a 
moment justified. Nor was that all. There arose from 
time to time, of course, vacancies in the Irish reprosunta- 
tion. There came to be a vacancy, I think, for the County. 
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Sligo, and a gentleman named Mr. King Harman was proposed 
for the county of Sligo as a Conservative Home Euler, and 
had the support, as a Conservative Home Euler, of aU the 
Conservatives of the county, and was sent as a Conservative 
Home Euler to Parliament ; and, gentlemen, those who sent 
iiira as a Conservative Home Euler to Parliament were the 
same people who ate now calling upon the electors of 
Lancashire to support them as the only defenders of one 
Parliament. Nor was that aU. After the vacancy in the 
representation of Sligo, there came a vacancy in the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county of Eoseommon, and that office, 
which constitutes the I.£«*d-Lieutenant as the immediate and 
I)crmanent representative of the Sovereign for purposes of 
defence in each county of the country — tliat high oiDce was 
conferred hy Tiord Ileaoonsfiohl upon Mr. King Harman, the 
Conservative Home Euler. S<» that, as they now tell us that 
Home Eule means tlio destruction of the supremacy of I’ar- 
liainent and the disiuoml>enneut of the Empire, this charge of 
attacking the supremacy »tf 1‘arliaineut, this charge of dis- 
jnemhering tlio Empim, is a cliarge that W'e hurl back upon 
the op]K)sito party, and say, if that he the ti-ue meaning 
of the wonls, wliy did you, Ministers of the Crown, why 
did yon niak(! Mr. King Harman, the Home Euler, Lord- 
Lieutonnnt of the county of Eoseommon % Now, I think I 
liave shown you tluit this phantom, at any rate, is not of 
more value than was the cloak tliat wo mounted ui)ou the 
shouldtiTs of the brush, and sunuouuted with the uglie.st mask 
wo could find to frighten the little children at Eton. I anti- 
cipate the faihne of that attemjit 

1k!.sid(!S the one Parliament which the Tories arc afraid about, 
tkoy tms ulso afraid about one Empire. What is the mean- 
ing of that jiliraso ? Tlie meaning of that phrase is that they 
have thought fit I .0 circulate, without any foundation whatever, 
rumours that tlio Liberal iMirty of this country ai'e not disposed 
to maintain the Colonial Empire of the country. (Scntlemon, 
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in tlie address which I issued to you last week, I have men- 
tioned some patent facts, some salient facts to the contrary, 
and one of them is a fact in which I had myself a marked 
share. It occurred during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. 
At that time, whether with or without cause, there was con- 
siderable alarm in Canada in connection with the great w^ar 
that raged in America. There was apprehension that Canada 
might be attacked by America, because America at that time 
thought she had cause of complaint against us, and the 
Canadians applied to the Government of Lord Piilmerston to 
know whether he should defend them ; and the answer which 
we made — ^you may perhaps think even that it was a rash 
answer, but it certainly was a most decisive answer, and 
embraced the whole ease — the answer made on the ]nirt of 
Lord Palmerston's ({overimient, and the i)ersons si>eeially 
employed to frame it wore Mr. »Seer(Uary Cardwell and myself, 
with one other ^rinister — the answer made wus that it wouhl 
be the duty of CJrcat I'rilain to <lof<jnd C!anada again.st external 
aggressioii wdth the wdiole .stnmgth of lh(^ Kinpire. Vou may 
judge, therefore, wdiiit sort of ground, or cohmr, or dt‘cency 
even there is in a charge of this characier. Hut 1 am not 
satisfied w'ith that. I am going to show you whut the cha- 
racter of the two i)artitis has l>een with reMi»ect to the im- 
portant subject of colonial governiuejit, and 3 may best do it 
by referring to the time when Tory rule lU'e-emiiiently pro-''' 
vailed in this country, whi<*h w'as down to I 80 O, and to tho 
time which has followed 18i'50. Now, I will tell you the 
method in which the Coloni(*a were governed before 1830. 
Tliere were few f>f them where there "were representative 
assemblies at all, and where r(»preseutative assemblies existed 
they had no power of influencing the choice of the Executive 
Government. While they were tlius limited ami hainpensd in 
])oint of political privilege, tlicy wTre at tlie same tinui placed 
under the severest restriction os to their tmde. by the clauses 
of tho Navigation Act, and therefore, both in their material 
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interests and in their political interests, they were denied the 
full privileges of British freemen as long as Tory Governments 
prevailed. And what, gentlemen, was the consequence X I 
remember it well, for very early in life I was connected with 
colonial subjects. It is now forty-five years since I was 
myself Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, and what 
was the state of things in the Colonies under tliis system of 
Tory rule ? Why, it was this, that in every Colony, in Canada, 
in Nova Scotia, in New Bruns%vick, in New South Wales — I 
might go through the list of our Colonies — in every Colony 
which asinred to freedom there was what was called the 
British party, and on this British party the Tory party relied. 
And what was the bond of union for this British party ? I 
will tell you what it was. It was the distribution of patronage. 
The British party was held together by a monopoly of tlie 
public ofiices. Think of the unnatural state of things in 
which, in colonics of this Empire, there is a ])arty which is 
British and a ])arty which is not British. The party which 
was British wi»s a handful — it was the official clique, it was a 
limited body of men gathered round the official clique ; and 
the non-British party consisted of the mass of the population 
of the colony. I am now speaking not the language of 
declamation or rhetoric. I am speaking the language of his- 
tory, and those who am old enough to remember the time to 
which I refer, and who have had cognizance of colonial affairs, 
know that what I ro])Ort is the strict truth — e.N:cept thus far. 
Do not let me exaggerate in anything when I said the non- 
British party was the whole population of the colony e.xcept 
this little clique. Do not suppose I intended to say that they 
really wore non-British, but the whole population of the 
Colonies wore systematically represented as being anti-British 
by this pretended British party, which enjoyed the favour of 
the Qovenunont and the monopoly of public offices, and 
which, gentlemen, — just look what has been going on here in 
this country for the last tliroe or four years, — which declared 
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that it was the only party that was possessed of the virtue 
of loyalty and the virtue of patriotism. That was the 
state of things with the Colonies so long as Toryism pre- 
vailed — that is, down to the epoch of the Eeform Bill. From 
the time of the Eeform Bill a new and a better spirit found 
its way into colonial administration ; and, gentlemen, when I 
speak of Toryism, I am bound to say there is Toryism and 
Toryism. The thing that calls itself Toryism at one time is 
not the same thing as that which calls itself Toryism at 
another time. Looking hack to the time when I was asso- 
ciated with men like the Duke of Welliiigton, Lord Aberdeen, 

Sir Eobert Peel, I can see many erroi's of judgment into 
which I fell. I can see many faults that were comniitted ; 
but tills I must say, that as reganls honour, freedom from all 
base aims, and a gencml .sense of the true interests of the 
country, especiidly in fomigu relations, I s(!0 nothing to liinl 
fault with in the conduct of those statesmen. But 1 am now 
describing ; I am not chaining luuno this or that uijou indi- 
viduals. 1 have jwiintod out to you what wjw the system of 
colonial government so long as Toryism was in full iiossussion 
of power, and before the I'cforming spirit which the Iteform 
Act brought into the Governmout of this country had liogun to 
act upon the complexion of the Tory party itself, and to im- 
prove the course of its policy. That state of things in the 
Colonies, gentlemen, before 1 8:10, was a state of things 
dangerous to the union of the Kmjiira It was very dangerous 
when the administnitions of this country sought to hold the 
Colonies not by the general and free assent of the community, 
but through the separate action of a limited section of the 
community at variance with the nuw.s. Since the Jtefonn Act 
great changes have been made. About the year 1888 ox -fh,’ atiUn of 
1840, when Lord Eussoll was Hecrotary of State for the 
Colonies, there was intraduced into Canada what is called 
responsible government. That phnwo, gentlemen, is a phrase 
full of meaning. It meant this— tliat from that time, just as. 
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in tWs country, the constituency has the power of determining 
who shall be the Ministers — the power that you are now 
called upon in your share and place to exercise, so in the 
Colonies the Executive Government, the Ministers of the day, 
should he responsible to the Colonial Parliament of the day, 
and should cease to hold their offices when they ceased to 
possess the confidence of that Colonial Parliament. Now, 
gentlemen, that change — you wifi, perceive — was a peaceful 
revolution in colonial imlicy. And what took place along 
with it ? So much as to their political privileges ; hut 
what as to their material interests ? Now, I do not know 
whether there are any gentlemen present — ^there cannot he 
many — who romemher the old controversies on the Naviga- 
tion Act The purpose of the Navigation Act was to drive 
the trade of the Colonies exclusively into England — to 
make it a monopoly for England. Some small relaxations 
by degrees crept in, hut that was the principle of the Naviga- 
tion Act. Well, of course I need not tell you tlmt that was 
a method of Ueatinent most odious to the people of the 
(kdonies. The people of the Colonies wanted their trade to 
1 k 3 driven for their own benefit, and therefore they required 
that tliey should have a free choice as to the countries to 
which tliey .should send their produce, and as to the countries 
from which tliey should buy the produce they wanted, and as 
to the ships in which it should go, and as to the course which 
these ships should take in traversing the ocean. Well, gentle- 
men, that was a just claim. But who were the sujiporters of 
the Navigation Act, and by whom was it repealed ? It was 
rcjHialed by the Liberal Government of J^ord llussell in the 
year 1 8411 , and it was rtqioalcil in defiance of all the 
placuitls of this kind that wera then published ; for then we 
were constantly told that the Navigation Act — told by the 
Tories, the Liberals denying it — that the Navigation Act was 
the foundation of British greatness and British glory, and that 
if it wore repealed there would be an end to the unity and 
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strength of the Empire. Well, so 'we •went on, and by 
that great process of justice, by that establishment of real 
freedom in the Colonies, by recognising the full title of the 
colonists to have privileges as full and imrestrained as are 
yours, and by setting free their trade from all restraint, and 
investing them with liberty which even possibly they might 
in some instances misuse, but which they were entitled to 
possess — ^l)y these means the whole tone of colonial opinion 
has been changed. The old Briti.sh party has ceased to 
exist. It has died a natural death. The patronage of the 
Colonies wa.s given to the people of the Coloniea The 
Ministers of the Colonies wore chosen by the Parliaments of 
the Colonies, and the Parliaments were elected by the people. 
The Govemnaonts of Australasia, ■whiclx at the time T speak 
of, under the Tories, were managed from Downing Street, 
received, one after another, free and large constitutions with 
ample popular privilege, and every one of those changxis has 
had the cfToet that there is now no distinction lictwccu a 
British party and a ])arty lying under the imputation of not 
being Briti.sh ; hut the whole colonial oommuiiity with one 
heart, one mind, one soul, has procluiuied, in tonus that cannot 
be mistaken, its undying loyalty to the Crown and to the 
Empire. And yet the very representatives of the party 
who endangered the conucotion of this country with these 
Colonies, the reprosoututives of the party that kept the mass 
of the people of these Colonies in at least partial alienation 
of feeling from the Crown and institutions of Great Britain, 
these very men are the men who now have tho face to come 
forward and to say that tho Liberal party, forsooth, who have 
knit togotlicr the whole of tho momlxers of this Empire in the 
bonds of loyalty and love, are going to bo the destroyers of 
that Empire which they have done so much to consolidate, and 
with regard to which those wdio make the charges against 
them have nothing of a similar character to plead on tluar 
behalf. Thorefoi’e it is not necessary for mo to go further 
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back ; but if I were to go farther back, the case would be 
more ugly still, because I should be obliged to tell you that 
Toryism is not a new invention on the face of the earth. 
Toryism was rampant in this country a hundred and a hundred 
and twenty years ago. The present Lord Beaconsfield as a 
literary man is very fond of referring to the Tories of the last 
(ientury. He is a great admirer in particular of Lord Boling- 
broke, and I believe also he is a great admirer of Lord Noith. 
Let us ask them what Lord Noith did in his day to maintain 
the principle of one empire. Gentlemen, you know very well 
that the Tories of that day did what they could to destroy the 
British Empire, They carried you into a mad and a foolish 
war with the colonies of America. They persisted in that 
war long after it had become distasteful to the people of 
England, who, I am sorry to say, were at first inclined to 
support it. The spirit of what is called Jingoism existed in 
that day, and they talked a gi’cat deal about glory and about 
not giving in, and about the British lion and the rest of it ; 
but with the sad experience of disastrous years of warfare, and 
l)y degrees, one after another, they put their tails between their 
legs, and came, though I must say by a most unsatisfactory 
process, to a better mind. I say a most unsatisfactory pro- 
cess, for wliat I complain of — one complaint I make at least 
of this spirit called the Jingo spirit is this, that with great 
readiiKws to go into a quarrel it does not always combine 
ccpial resolution to carry it through. Now, the advice of 
Shakespearcs is the good advice, to hewavo liow yon enter into 
a ([uarrcl, btit being in, to bear yourself so that the other man 
may have cause to re<!olloct that he had Letter not quairel 
with you again. Tlie })eoi)le of Ktigland, in the American 
war, by do-grees found out their mistake. Everybody found it 
f)Ut, except Lord North and the Tories, They could not find 
it out, nor could (Seorgo the Tliird, whf» was the head of the 
Tories, and in some nispects one of the most creditable Tories 
ever known in this country. They could not find it out, and 
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at last nothing but the resolution of the people, who had seen 
the gross error that was being committed, drove those Tories 
out of office, and substituted for them better men. It was too 
late,' indeed, to save the Colonies, but at any rate they laid to 
heart, under the teaching of Mr. Burke, under the teaching of 
Mr. Fox, and of the great Liberals of that period, the lessons 
of experience, and similar follies never have been again, and 
I hope never will be committed. But recollect that these 
Tories that we are now dealing with are the lineal and political 
descendants of those Tories, and if they have come to a better 
mind it is because the progress of affairs generally, a clearer 
atmosphere, moi-e light in the public understanding, has made 
it impossible for them to cling to those superstitions — and I 
grant and I rejoice that they have abandoned them ; but I 
think it is a little hard tliat they who draw their political 
lineage from the perpetrators of all these acts, they who down 
to 1830, so long as they had the Government in their hands, 
maintained systems of administration in the Colonies that un- 
doubtedly impaired the full action of loyal ])rinciple.s in the 
breasts of the colonists, that Uicy now have the fiiee to cast 
upon the Liberal paity, who alone have eanied real triumphs 
in the field of colonial policy, the charge that we, forsooth, are 
likely, or that if we get into office we intend to disintegrate 
this great and glorious Emiure. 

I hope I have sufficiently dealt with those charges, and 1 
will not enter at largo upon any other subject, because, as you 
are aware, the duties whiuli it gives mo pleasure to dischaigo 
among you I must also endeavour to dischaigo olsowhero 
among your brethren. But 1 say here, gontlemou, — I rox>oat 
that which I believe I expressed to you when I began, — that 
when I find accusations so absurd and btuseless — nay, so 
ridiculous and preposterous — singled out by the writer of the 
placairi I have referred to, as tlie best title of appeal he can 
make to the country, I derive groat conaohition from this 
circumstance, because I really believe tliat if the man hod 
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really anything better to say he would have said it. It is 
possible they may get somebody or other to believe it, eveil in 
the county of Midlothian, but they will be a minority. Of 
that I have no doubt at alL I believe — and every day I 
gather further evidence in support of my conviction — that we 
are united, that we know we are united, we feel we are 
united, on a great public patriotic cause. Scotland will be on 
this occasion a pattern to the United Kingdom, as I am firmly 
persuaded Midlothian will be a pattern to Scotland. 



VIL 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1880. 

SPEECH AT BALERNO. 

Mr. Gladstone again in tliis village found himsolf the object of 
popular entlnisiasni, and his reception was not loss hearty than 
on any previous occasion. Dr. W. Smith wii.s callod to tho cliair. 

Mr. Gladstone who on rising wa.s again la-stily cheered, 
said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Ocntloniffii, — I would idm(»st vent ure 
to say that, great as is iny pleasure and satisfaction in visiting 
other portions of Midlothian, I have a vtuy peculiar phiasure 
in coming to a parish and a neighbourhood as.sociat(!d with a 
name that has been famous in Hcotland — the name of Sir 
James Gibson-Craig. I well recollect the day when that 
eminent gentleman was, one may say, the backbone of the 
Liberal party in Sctotland. lie liad lived through days when, 
gentlemen, you had no fmnehise at all, for the reprosojitation 
of Scotland down to 1830 Wiis a nominal ropru.“iuntjition, and 
you well know how fierce a struggle was Wiigod hy the party 
which then considered itself the loyal and ])atriotic party to 
keep the people of the country out of the dangerous power of 
choosing their representatives in Parliament. That was the 
state of things with which Sir James (libson-Oraig had to 
contend ; and owing to him, and owing to men like liim, and 
owing to Earl Grey, and Lord Jiussell, and Lord Althoip, and 
the Liberals of England, you have jxissml into a very different 
state of things. 

The spirit that opposed your origuwl emancipation is a 

TOL. IL K 
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The spirit of spirit still at -work. It is the spirit of privilege; it is the 
privilege. spirit of monopoly ; it is the spirit of mistrust of the people ; 

it is the spirit of fear of the people ; it is not the spirit of 
that far-sighted prudence which looks into the future ; it is 
not the spirit of that generous faith which considers that 
intelligent and educated men will govern themselves better 
than if they are treated as serfs and slaves, and deprived of 
Emancipation electoral privileges. Emancipation and enfranchisement have 
‘'cltmeiu!' mottoes of the Liberal party ; progress qualified by 

prudence ; trust in the people above all, qualified only by that 
avoidance of violent change, that avoidance of ill-considered 
change, which is really necessary in order to give due effect 
to the principles of Liberalism, and to ensure safety in the 
work of progress. ' It is the old story that we are here to tell ; 
it is the old battle that we are here to fight ; not personal, 
not local ; but this I must say, that while it is the old story, 
and while it is the old battle, never was there an occasion 
when the prinoiides at stake were brought more clearly into 
view, when deeper issues were presented to you, or when a 
more solemn responsibihty devolved upon you. I am here 
The charges to make charges, not against individuals in their personal 
"nry^rip. character, but against public men for public acts. I have 

been busy for years past in impugning and impeaching, as well 
as I could, what 1 thought the dangerous, and the worse than 
dangerous acts, the acts unfavourable to the character of the 
country, wliich have been done by the Government. But I 
am hero now ujiou an altered ground ; I am no longer to 
im])cach the Government ; I am to impeach the majority of 
the House of Commons, and not the majority as an abstraction, 
but tho majority in the individual men of whom it is made 
up. The work done by the Government is now their work ; 
it is now tho work of those individual men who were their 
supporters ; and I must say here, in justice to the Government, 
that I have not known a single occasion on which they have 
been checked in their unwise career by that majority. I have 
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known many occasions when, from the benches behind them, Thetmdtut 
men have risen np and endeavoured to goad them on 
measures yet more violent, yet more imprudent, yet more 
inconsistent with the faith, honour, and character of the 
country. The majority is no better than the Government ; in 
a political sense, it is woi*se than the Government The 
Government is responsible. Tlie members of that majority 
are those who have not only not given a reluctant, but have 
given an ardent and ungrudging support to the Government, 
and have encouraged them in all that wtis evil in their ways. 

That is the issue that is now to be tried. If, a.s some think, 
the Government has been a very good Government in its acts, 
if the affairs of the country have been well and prudently and 
wisely and honourably managed, tlicn all that I have said of 
the majority ought, as it were, to bo turned inside out, for the 
merits of that majority then are very great indeed. If it was 
a wise thing to break up the concert of Europe in 1«70, to 
decline to act with the other Powers in calling upon Turkey 
to do that justice to her subjects which she might tlicn have 
so cheaply done, and so greatly to her own advantage in com- 
parison with the miserable and mangled, the effete and inani- 
mate condition to which she is now reduced — if that was a 
wise course, then great are the merits of the majority, groat 
are the merits of the membera of that majority ; and I liave 
to exhort you, instead of sending me to Parliament as your 
representative, to vote for my noble opponent. But if, on the 
other hand, it is a sad and a terrible thing to look back upon 
what has taken place in Europe, and upon our part in it, then 
I ask your suffrages ; and I ask the suffrages of those of you 
who are Conservatives, gentlemen ; and if you are bound to 
public duty, I am entitled to ask those suffragos. I .say that 
the occasion carries me and carries you above every pi-rsonal 
and every local consideration. You arc bound to the welfare 
of your country ; you are bound to pro.secuto that •welfare ; 
you are bound to sustain that honour; you arc Ixiund to 
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HmJiasthe sustain that character. How have you been maintaining 
it ? What has taken place in the east of Europe 1 A great 
maintainedt liberation, gentlemen, has been achieved. Ten 

millions of men at least have been set free who were iu 
political servitude of various degrees, and with whom poli- 
tical servitude was not a mere abstraction, but was asso- 
ciated with daily insecurity in all the most essential conditions 
of human life, — ^insecurity of life, insecurity of property, in- 
security of liberty, insecurity of honour, insecurity of honour 
in that sense in which it is dearest of all, the honour of the 
women of the land. This state of things, a state of things 
painful and horrible to behold, has been put an end to. But 
it has not been put an end to by your agency. You have 
done nothing to help it; you — I am not addressing you 
individually ; I am speaking of the Government of the country; 
I am speaking of the majority who supported that Government 

ToRmsiatvas — ^you left it to Russia ; you left it to a despotic Power; you 
ipft the work of ^ 

emancipation, broke xip the concert of Europe ; you would do nothing except 

use idle words and representations which you knew very well 

from long experience to be a mockery ; you would do nothing 

to stop the horrible state of things that prevailed in the 

Turkish provinces; you left that to Russia. The work of 

emancipation lias been achieved, and you have been deprived 

of the honour of it You have failed to fulfil those traditions 

of liberty which belong to the liistory of this country and the 

character of the people. And as to prudence, if wo are to 

look at it in that light, what have you done ? You are jealous 

and fearful of the influence of Russia ; you think her a 

dangerous Power ; you think her inspired with ambition ; and 

so, because she is dangerous, and because she is inspired with 

ambition, you have studiously made yourselves odious to the 

whole of the Christian races who inhabit the east of Europe, 

and have taught them to look to Russia as their friend, and 

have made them, as far as in you lay, the instruments and tlie 

tools of her ambition. I do not believe they will be her 
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instruments or her tools. I have faith in freedom, and 
believe that, as free institutions have been given them, they, 
knowing the blea sing s of freedom, will have the good sense 
and the courage, I feel the utmost confidence, to maintain 
it for themselves. But I am speaking of the tendency of 
your policy ; you left it to Russia alone to befriend them ; 
you impressed upon their minds the conviction that they were 
to expect nothing from you in relieving them from the yoke 
of most cruel and debasing despotism ; so that, as far as in us 
lay, we have cast them into the arms of Russia — into the arms 
of the veiy Power of whom we professed to be so dreadfully 
afraid. 

Well, gentlemen, that is one specimen ; I will look at 
present at a different aspect of this case. 1 have been dejiling 
elsewhere with one aspect of the case which wo cannot 
possibly exclude ; for although 1 .ssiy our business here is to 
try the Government upon its merits, yet as the frioiuls <»f the 
Government find it convenient to draw oil’ the mind of the 
country, as far as tliey can, from Uiat on this occasion, by 
setting up charges jigaiust the Oi)j)osition, it is our duty to 
meet those charges. Undoulitedly it is a very important 
matter for your consideration in the issue before you if the 
Government can show that, whether they ho worthy of con- 
fidence or not, wo are not worthy «»f confidence. Now, I am 
going to tost a portion of tliat allegation, and 1 shall test it by 
raising a grave and grievous complaint. I complain that tlie rhf mfair 
methods of political warfare that are lioing ^ 

fair methods, and that one of the great instruments usod««^"i?. 
against us is imro fahrioation. I am very sorry to say it, but 
it is pure fabrication. J t is to mo astounding. I have never 
known it in the whole of my long until the crisis 

in which we are engaged. I am not now siieakiug of violence ; 

I am not now speaking of luisapjindionsion ; I am speaking of 

pure fabrication. Why, I find somotimes published in the ThefahrUn^ 

Tory papers forged letters, with my own signature attached to 
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them. Very likely there are others which I never heard of ; 
hut that is an instance. I detest this business of contradicting 
the falsehoods for several reasons. One of them is that you 
never know how many falsehoods there are not brought under 
your notice, and consequently which you cannot contradict ; 
and, secondly, I dislike it because I have other things to do. 
But I have thought it right, in deference to you here in 
Midlothian — if I do not attach too great value to these things 
— I have thought it right to contradict them on two occasions. 
I have addressed letters to the Sa>tsnian and Daily Emm 
newspapers in Edinbuigh contradicting, on one occasion, 
twelve of those falsehoods told about myself, and on another 
nine. Well, these twenty-one were all gathered and circulated, 
besides I know not how many more that never came to my 
knowledge, in the course of ten weeks — about two a week — 
and I think tluit shows a very great briskness in the manu- 
facture of those fabrications in one of its branches. But as to 
those underhand methods, T cannot help telling you of a case 
just made known to me. I have cut from the Liverpool 
Mcrmry of Thursday sometliing that refers to the borough of 
Loiccstor; and there is a fine specimen of the manner of 
carrying on political warfare. The borough of Leicester is 
represented by two steady Liberals. The Tory party have 
not, as it is called, a log to stand upon in the borough of 
JiCictistcr ; but the Tory party know enough of arithmetic to 
be aware that if you can cut up a majority into several 
minorities it is possible that a Tory may be brought in, even 
whore the majority of the constituency is strongly Liberal, 
And hero is a most extraordinary tale, with the names given, 
and the original letters and dotiumonts. I do not know the 
individuals ; but the account given is this, that a Tory emis- 
sary had been sent down to Leicester to address a Mr. 
Simpson, and invito him to come forward as an independent 
liberal candidate, and to offer him £400 if ho would do it. 
But, unfortunately, the Tory emissary got hold of the wrong 
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man. Mr. Simpson seems to have been really what the Tory 
emissary wanted him to pretend himself to be, namely, an inde- 
pendent Liberal with some sense and right feeling in his naind ; 
consequently, Mr. Simpson brought this man to grief, and here 
are his letters and his operations, which I won’t trouble you with 
now, but which are a specimen of modes of warfare, I am sorry 
to say, that receive too much countenance in the present crisis. 

I am going now to touch some of the allegations which 
would be important if they were true — some of the allega- 
tions which are made against me; and here I have got 
seventeen of them. I have cut them from the Largs 
Ad/o&rtiser, and they form an advertisement addressed to the 
electors of North Ayrshire. They are anonymous, and so far 
that shows there is some glimmering of sense in the mind of 
the man who produced them. The last of them is this. He 
says, ‘Mr. Gladstone’s recent achievements in the way of 
fallacy and fury are too fresh to need recapitulation.’ My 
last achievement in the way of fallacy and fury, or at least 
the last to which 1 need refer, was at 1 )alkcith yesterday, 
and the principal part of it related to a subject that was not 
at all particularly favouriible cither to fallacy or to fury. It 
was a close and minute examination of the Iholfate Duty 
Bill that is now ])as8ing through Parliament, and is gtiiag to 
be made law in this country ; and as I found a passage in 
the address of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in which ho 
said that a groat distinguishing principle of his Government 
had heon that they never pnirsned the interest of clus.s, but 
always looked to that of the public at large, and equality 
of dealing between the several portions of the community, I 
tested the assertion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
with fallacy and fury, but by the hard dry test of the manner 
in which they are going to increase the taxes of Hie country 
under the Probate Duty, or, as you call it, the Inventory 
Duty BiU. But what was the result I found? I found 
that there was a class in this country called the landlords, 
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Clasi legisia- and that, as regarded the landlords, -vrhat the Govemment 
had done was chiefly to be summed up in three things. 
lords. First of all they had taken two millions off the rates and 

put them upon the Consolidated Fund, the great labour fund 
as well as property fund of the country — I mean the fund 
supported by the labour of the country just as much as by 
the property — the Consolidated Tund, the public revenue. 
The mtes, on the other hand, are upon property, and although 
they bear upon the occupier, — ^very often, and especially 
when they am in a state of increase, they bear severely 
upon the occupier, — ^yet, when new covenants come to be 
made for the occupation, then the burden passes to the 
landlord. Consoq[uently I felt that, as a landlord, I was 
t;.vtrcmely obliged to the Government for having taken two 
wiillions off our property and put it on tlie Consolidated 
Knud. Tliat, it appealed to mo, was rather a reason why the 
landlords should be called upon possibly to bear some moderate 
ctiuivalent burden in some other way, because I do not see 
that the liuidloids of the country are the class of peojilo who 
liavij the greate.st claim to have public relief administered to 
tliom at the public charge. Tt seems like a kind of inversion 
of a poor-law. 1 undcratand the landlords of the country to 
be tho wciiltliio.st and most powerful class, and E object to 
establishing a system of public relief for landlords to bo 
ojMirsitod thnmgh the medium of Parliament. It is one of the 
things this Parliament lias been alx>ut, and one of the things 
upon which you, Conservatives as well as Liber.iIs,aro to bo called 
upon, I hoj»e in aliont a fortniglit or loss, to give your judgment. 
Well, that i.s one thing they have done for the landlord. 

7hAgri- Another thing Wiw this. There had boon a great outcry, and 
outcry — a gmat desire expressed, and justly expressed 
— for gniuter security fur tho oocupiei's of tho soil, and better 
defence t 4 jiunst the imsible exercise of an arbitrary power 
by the landlord. Well, the Govemment had passed a bill 
upon that subject, which was so void of efficacious character 
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that none of the tenantiy of the country, as far as I have 
been able to hear — and I have made very extensive inquiries 
in England — I won’t speak of Scotland, becaiise I do not 
know so much of what has happened there — none of the 
tenantry found it to be of any value to them at all ; and the 
consequence is that most of the landlords, with the consent 
of their tenants, gave notice that they would not come under 
the bill at all ; for there was an option to come under it or 
not. Besides these two favours, there was a third, and it 
was this, that although they liad been lightening the burdens 
on my property by relieving the rates and giving me an 
ultimate benefit, yet when, in consequence of their extrava- 
gant expenditure and management of tinan<*e, it beuiiue 
necessaiy to impose a new tax, tluy brought in this hiobate Probuta 
Duty Bill in the last days of an expiring rarlhinn'iil. 
exitiuinod that bill, and whut <lid 1 slio>v { 1 j)Tove<l, and 1 

defy disproof, that, even under the ])resent state (d* things, 
the burden of what are called the. d4tath dulii‘.s — the Succes- 
sion Duties, the Legacy Duty, and tlie Lrobabi Duly — ev(in 
under the present state (d’ tilings liedbro tins lull now passing 
shall hecoine law, nearly the whole hnrdfui is imposed «[tou 
jieisonalty, and a very larg<5 poiiion of it upon small per- 
s(malty. The ])oint at which it is felt is upon pemjnal 
property, and real ]>rrq)erty litis a very small tind dispropor- 
tionate share of this ta.x. And wduit did I liml { I found 
that the (Sovernnient, still faithful to the landhmls, laid 
brought in a bill under which very hirgti ttddiiions would 
bo made to the bunions that bdl up<»n jMjrsoiial proj>erty, — 
that is to say, u])on the stock in the sho]) of the trudtisnian 
and the stock on the farm of the farmer, A large tiddition 
will he made to the duty which the sons of the tradesman 
and the sons of the farmer wdll Imve to ]my when they 
succeed to the farm or take the sho]» ; and not one shilling 
is to he taken from the pocket of the landlord. Widl, that 
is one of the lust perfornnmees of my fallacy and my fury, 
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■which the electors of the northern, division of Ayrshire are 
advised to take note of. I hope they will take note of it, 
with all my heart. Some of those seventeen allegations are 
pure fabrication and untruth. A great many others are not 
pure fabrication and truth ; they are partially true, but are 
so put as to produce tlie effect of untruth. 

Here is a statement which is a pure untruth: — ^“Mr. 
Gladstone has had the Income-tax as high as Is. Cd. per £1.’ 
That is totally untrue. I never had the Income-tax as high 
as Is. Cd. per £1. I was obliged in the Crimean War to 
propose gmat elevation of the Income-tax to meet the 
expenses of that war, because, unfortunately, 1, gentlemen, 
as Minister of Finance, had an idea which has been utterly 
rejected by the praseut Government, aud that was that when 
yon incurred charges for the public you ought to find money 
to pay them. It wtis a very uneidightened and barbarous 
notion that dwelt in my mind, but one that has been quite 
disjielled by the suj)(*rior intellect of the present Govennnent, 
whoso prineiide is Just the cojitrary — that you may incur 
charges as largely and as iiwhly and as mischievously a.s 
you please, provided you never usk the people, as long as 
you can avoid it, for any tax whereby to defray them. I 
will show you how this worthy composer of the seventeen 
charges bears out that principle. 

Just after ho has said untruly that T hiwl the Income-tax 
as high as Is. Od. pcr.CI, he says: ‘Mr. Glad.stone levied 
in the couiso of hi,s rromiership 17 millions of unnece.ssji,iy 
taxation.’ Ncm', I know tlrat is totally untrue ; 1)ut at the 
same time 1 know wliat ho means. Ho moans this — that 
whereas the present Gh>vornment has had to east up the 
annual account six times, and tho general upshot is that, for 
what is called tho annual surplus and doficioncy, thoir de- 
ficiencies for tho last four years have come to 8 millions, 
and after crediting Uiem with surpluses of former years and 
sums paid in the name of sinking fund to tho debt, still they 
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have 4 or 5 millions of those deficiencies, — that is, they 
have levied less than was required to pay the expenses of 
the years Ly 4 or 6 millions ; we, on the other hand, in the 
course of our four or five years’ government levied in the 
shape of annual revenue 1*7 millions more than was absorbed 
by the expenses of those five years, and this gentleman says 
that was levying 17 millions of unnecessary taxation. Well, 
what does he mean? That 17 millions, every shilling of it, 
of course, was applied for the roduotion of your jmblic debt ; 
but he, proceeding upon the enlightened Ctmstu'vative princiide 
— that no debts ought to be ]*aid as long as you ean pf>s.sibly 
shirk paying them — very naturally, and sp(*aking tlu* luiiguag** 
of the tribe to which Ih^ l^elongs — it is no more a reproaidi to 
him than it would be to a Kallir to speak the Kulllr langujigo, 
or to a Hindu to speak Uiiidustunee — he ecnuplains that this 
was a most outragoous ])ro<;eeding, to ]*uy oft* 17 millhms 
of de])t, and that we h*,vi(id then‘forc 17 millions of taxation 
which ought to have been h^ft in the poideets of the ]M!<»ph», 

But he says many more things than thisM*; ho says : — \^)tUiothe 
^Mr. Gladstone ojjpnaod tlu^ extension of the- sulfrage 
houscholdom till 1807, when Hr. Disraeli (uirried it.’ 
what really luijqmned ? Iliis is a q«(*stion of Vi*ry grcjit 
interest. What hapjiened was this — that Lih(*ral (lovcrn- 
monts made several ineflectual efforts to (uilargc the franchise 
established by the Avi of IBirj. Tlie.y wens perhaps pre- 
mature in some of their efforts, for they tried in 1851, they 
tried in 18C0, and again they tried in .1866. The only 
one of those ofi'orts with whitdi I vras inqiortantly e<»nneek*d 
was the effort of 1866, We br<aight in a hill for the 
enlargement of ih<i suffrage; but w'« knew perfectly well 
that we should have t(> encounUtr tlio determined opposilioti 
of the Conservative ])arty ; and, 1 am Sony to say, the 
opposition, with the Oonservativ<‘ jiarty, of u yary small 
outlying wing of the labnul ]>arty, made a infest foniiidahle 
combination, and, therefort?, us nu^ri of prudenee, we proposed 
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a very moderate bill. We did not propose household sujBfrage. 
We proposed, I think, what was called the £7 franchise ; hut 
moderate as our proposition was, it was encountered with so 
determined an opposition, and so subtle an opposition, pur- 
suing such devious ways and paths against us, that we utterly 
failed, and we resigned our offices. And that is what this 
writer calls opposing household suffrage — that we reduced 
our demand to make it moderate and conciliate our opponents, 
and that our opjjonents %vould not be conciliated, and de- 
feated our project. Well, what followed? Our opponents 
took our places ; but when tiny had taken our places they 
found that I'eform was a necessity ; and then came a most 
curious s]>eci!nen of reform. Ihcre weio three different plans 
laun(‘.hcd by the Government in tlie course of, I think, less 
than six weeks. With regard to one of the plans they pro- 
posed, which was in a bill, a riuimber of the Cabinet, now 
<‘.allcd Lord Hampton, then Sir John Pakington, told his 
constituents in a speech in an iincunscuous moment, that it 
was a bill wliich one day in tlic Cabinet they framed in 
ten minutes. From that it came to Iks called the ten minutes* 
bill. Ibit that bill came to grief when published — it was 
so feebly ]»ut toge.tlusr — came to grief, not from the Liberal 
jmrty, who w(‘,rc ipiito willing — for 1 was the leader at the 
time, and we stud we wore <pute willing to take it and 
impnjvf! it and make it into u good measure — hut from the 
ConsiU'vative party, who wouhl not allow it to be proceeded 
with, Tluin was ju’oduced wlnit was called the Ifouscihohl 
iStffIVage bill; ami here is a very curious bit of history I must 
mentiou to you — it won’t take any length of time. A l)roud 
rhttrwhu- dilfcwmce exists bcttwecn the law in Hc(»thujd and the law in 
Knglaml — at hiast I am not aware that you have in Scot- 
sHffrasi, land the same system, at any rate to anything like the same 
extent, which prevailed in England. This Household Suffrage 
Jiill, which is said to have been carried by Mr. Disraeli, gave 
the franchise in boroughs to persons, holders of houses, pro- 
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vided they paid their own rates. But there had grown up 
in England a system under which, fur all the smaller houses, 
not in every town, hut in the large majority of the towns, 
the rates were paid, not hy the tenant, but by the landlord ; 
and therefore there was a state of things in which it was 
perfectly possible to propose a Household Suffrage Bill, and 
yet to confer upon the people the smallest possiUe extension 
of the suffrage. And that was the effect of the bill of the 
Government of 18C7 as it was introduced. I will venture 
to say, and I have stated it in the House of Commons 
without contradiction, tliat that bill, as it was introduced, 
would not have extended the borough constituency of 
England by as many as a hundred tliousaml voters ; wdiich 
is an extension so small, in a country with twenty and odd 
millions of people, that it was in.signiticant, and almost con- 
temptible. What we said was this — it is absurd to pas.s a 
bill of that doscri])tinn ; in a few itavns where the rules are 
all paid directly it will amount to univ**r.siil suffrage*, us it 
does pmctically, or very nearly, in such towns mw ; hut, on 
the other hand, in all the oilue* towns of the country, where 
the landlord i>ays the rates, alUmugli the tenant rtfiilly pays 
them in his I’ont to th<j lamllonl — the landlord docs not pay 
them otit of his own pocket, but gels m mutdi the jnore rent 
— in all the other towns thii franchise will bo extremely 
limited, an<l a new inetinaliiy must l)e introdiit*ed, Tliendbre 
we said — It w^oiild bn vn.ry mtinh better to give an even 
boon ; reduce the franchiso to .to or what you like, but give 
it evenly, and let us have, a rational slate of things. The 
House of Commons was not inclined to entertain that idea; 
and what did the Libenil party do then ? They said this — If 
you choose to have a lunuschohl suffrag(i, it shall bo a real 
household suffrage; wo will liave none of this nousensti — 
abotit payment of rates direct, uml i>aymeut of rates through 
the landlord; wo will not con.seut to draw the lidiculims 
distinction that the muu who pays his rates directly shall 
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have a vote, but the man who pays them in his rent to his 
landlord shall have no vote. We insisted, that whether 
they paid through the landlord or directly, they should all 
have votes. We voted in that sense. We supported every 
amendment on the measure to bring it to that sense. We 
succeeded to a great extent in bringing the bill to that form 
as it passed through the House of Commons ; but when the 
Liberal Government came in at the end of 18 G8, we found 
that, from the manner in which the bill had l)een framed, 
there were still remaining a very large number of householders 
who paid their rates through their landlords, and who would 
not be enfranchised by the bill. In 18 G 9 we introduced a 
bill to make the measure complete, and now every house- 
holder, whcitluir lie pays through his landlord or whether ho pays 
himself, has the vote. Do not lei mo say that Mr. Disraeli 
conferred no servic^e on the public on that occasion. I am 
sorry to d(iscribe wlmt the service was, because there may be 
two opinions about the jin^priely of renrlering such services ; 
but he did confer what jiroved to be a very great service, for 
lie (iomplotely blinded and iioodwinked his party. He per- 
suaded bis jiarty — be called it educating his party — he said 
they rcupiired a gniat deal of education, .anti what he did 
was this — h(i intro<lu<i<Ml his Household Suffrage Dili, and he 
tohl his party, and told them truly, that tlujy would get the 
credit of unnoune.ing a broad i»rhiciple, and at the same time 
would have the a<lvaiitage of conferring Ji very nam>w onfran- 
chisemont, and they were Hufficieiitly weak and silly to believe 
it lint wluni they caun*. to deal with the matter practically, 
the broad principle remained, but the narrow cufrancUisement 
disappeared. The l)r<»ad principle was broad enough and 
strong enough not to (lonscnt to remain in tlie condition of an 
impostun^, in whioli it was first introduced, but to make itself 
a reality ; and the enfninchisemcnt, instead of being narrow 
and shabby, became an enormous enframihisoment There is 
the history of the Household Suffmge Bill, of the manner in 
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which the Toiy party were led to give countenance to that 
bill by the promise that it should be totally ineffective, of 
the efforts of the Liberals to make it effective, and how the 
Tory party found, when this was done, that it was too late, 
that they were committed to their Household Suffrage Bill 
and their broad principle ; and so it was that the people of 
England unexpectedly came into rapid possession of the 
advantages of household suffrage. 

Well, gentlemen, I am told here that I opposed the dis- ( 4 ) As in 
establishment of the Irish Church down to 1807. That, 
am sorry to say it — that is totally untruo, absolutely untrue. 

I made, certainly, in 1865, an extremely strong speech in the 
House of Commons against the Irish Church, root and 
branch ; and that apoecli co.st me my seat for the University 
of Oxford, where 1 was replaced by the prestuit Lord Cnin- 
brook in the autumn of 1865. Hot only i.s what I have now 
said true, hut this also i.s trim, that in 1847, when there 
was no apparent chance of the diHe.stahllKhment of the Iri.sh 
Church, T was first elected as meinher for the Univei'sity of 
Oxford, and being then challenged by some of the constitu- 
ency to say whether 1 would siijiport tlm Irish Church, I 
in 1847 — thirty-three years ago — said I saw no likelilmod 
of present measures affecting it, — nor did I, — but I told them 
I would give no support as on abstniet principle to the Irish 
Churdi ; I would not commit myself to maintain it. 

Again, you am told here, among my many mimleods, and to ( 5 ) 
show my total untrustworlhiness, tliat 1 opposed the repeal of 
the Com Laws until Sir Jiohurt I*<«d nipealed them in 1846 , '■'''rCVrniatw. 
Gentlemen, that likewise, as far os it has any troth in it, is 
told in a manner to piodimo the effeet of an imtrutli, I'he 
meaning of the words is, that you are desired to understand 
that T was really opposed to the luiteal of tlie Com I^aws, 
hut that, not thinking fit to give up my oflico, or for some 
purpose of that kind, I olxiyod Sir Bobeit Peel when he 
commanded tliat they should be parted with. The real truth 
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is this, — and I mention it now as it is a veiy old story, — I 
never had occasion in my early life to give study to the ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws till Sir Eohert Peel, in the year 1841, 
recommended Her Majesty to make me Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and thereby made it my duty to enter upon 
a careful study of that question. I did study it as hard 
as I could, and the consequence was that I became aware 
ill the course of a few months that it was totally impos- 
sible in practice to maintain the Corn Laws, I do not think 
it would have been fair, in the state in which the Corn Laws 
then were, to abolish them at a moment’s notice, —that is 
quite another matter, — therefore I quite agree that I was 
wilhng that gradual cliiingcs should be made with a view to 
getting rid of them. But as this is told of me, I will tell 
you what is the fact. It became lirst my duty to study the 
matter in tlie autumn of 1841. In January 1842, Sir 
Bohert Peel introdiutcd a measure for the mitigation of the 
Corn ; and when he prciKirod that measure I respect- 
fully said to him that I thought that measure so very far 
short of what the justice of tlie case required, that I should 
be greatly iruhibUid to him if he would permit mo to resign 
my oflicc. That was the cominunicatiou 1 made to Sii’Itobort 
Peel, and I have not a doubt that that conuinmication exists 
in writing to the present day. I did not resign iny office. 
Sir Boben't I'tjel rc])rc.S(mted to me, in the manner he was quite 
entitled to <lo, that I might do serious jiublic mischief hy 
giving scope to lay own opinion, and relieving myself from 
my (jonnection with him. 1 was grcuitly attached to him ; I 
thoroughly respciited him ; I confided in his high character, 
his real jiatriotism, his superiority to all the tricks that have 
been in vogue. I was therefore intlier disposed to defer, and 
willing to defer, the broader a})plication of principles of reform 
to the Corn Laws. T do not say whether T was right or 
wrong ; T tell you the thing as it occuiTed ; but I must say that 
I was convinced of the unsouuduess of the principle of the 
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Com Laws, and was disposed to travel forward towards their 
abolition more rapidly at that moment than even Sir Robert 
PeeL Now, gentlemen, these are purely historical matters; 
but still, as the electors of Scotland are ti'eated so largely to 
banquets of this kind with seventeen dishes, they require 
some notice, and I think what I have said will justify me in 
submitting to you a general request that you will be kind 
enough, when you hear assertions made about me, to be exceed- 
ingly reserved in according to them your acceptance, unless 
clear proofs are advanced along with them, or till you have 
had an opportunity of examination. 

I will not detain you longer, excepting to thank you for tlu*. 
great kindness with which you have hear<l mo. You, sir, 
were good cnougii, at the c<mini«ncom<‘nt (»f tair meeting, to 
make an appeal on my behalf, and most becoming aiid proper 
was such an appeal ; but I am bound to say that 1 find such 
to bo the patiencts and kiiulnes-s of every audience in Mid- 
lothitm, whether there he an a}>]K:al or not, that 1 am perhaps 
disposed to conlido too nnudi in your indulgence. 1 know by 
experience that ov(!rythi»g (hat is to Ik*, laitl lM*fore you will 
find its W’ay to your minds, and will have the gtt’at advautagi! 
lioth of a patient hearing and of a full and inlulligeut trial 
^nd again let mo insist u]Km it, this is a serious matUtr fur us 
in point of oharactor, and of hmiotir, and of duty — a serious 
matter for us who are here as (uiudidatcs, and a very serious 
matter for electors too. Am you a .self-governing nation w /s/h'ui f,/'- 
are you not? Yoti consider youmdvas to ho a self-governing '* 

nation, Por six years you have not hiul the opportunity in 
tliis matter of expressing an o|)inion on the manner in wltieh 
you arc governed. You have now to <!onsider tluj grave and 
heavy charges which have Imen advanced against the (lovern- 
ment. You are bound to try them as seriously »u«l earnestly 
as if you were jurymen sitting in tlus Iwix, and as if the 
Oovernment were a 7 )anel at the bar. You are b«mud to try 
them with reference to your conscience, with reforeuc«( to your 

TOL. 11. I, 
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duty to your country. You have no right to allow personal 
regards to station, or to wealth, or to property, to determine 
your votes. Your duty is to your country. If what we allege 
he untrue, then reject us ; return, as I have said in my address, 
another Parliament which will give you six years more of similgr 
manjigemont of finance, of similar embroilment abroad, of similar 
results in creating alienation and estrangement from many 
millions, uy, many scores of millions, of the people of Europe 
ami of other parts of the world. Tliese results you can achieve 
by returning another majority such as the last. But if you 
wish to see this country governed as it has been governed in 
other days, as it has be<!n governed in the main even by a Con- 
servative Oovemment like that of Sir Eobert Peel, and as it has 
])een usually gtjvorned by Liberal Administrations, then I can 
only say I .shall feel tliat when I have done what in me lies to 
lay before you the real merits of tlic case, my conscience will 
Ini relieved ; but, gcntlcmon, for those who fail in their duty, 
the constituents of tins country, should they fail in their duty, 
tlieir cons(!i(!n(:«s will ho buwhmed. I do not expect that 
result ; 1 believe that tlu; mists find clouds which have over- 
hung political (puistions, all tins vainglory which has been 
preached and proiKigatod, all the apj)cals to i)assion, pride, 
and .sciliishness, havfi exploded and have evaporated. We are 
bringing ouraelvus njally to a close account upon the state of 
affairs. Wo are now asking wlMsthcr it is rcasonahlo that we 
should enter into all those engagements which have been 
frauKiid ; whcLhtir it is reasonable that we should restrict the 
functinn.s of l‘arliaincnt, and take discretion, on arbitrary 
discretion, into the liauds of the (Government, as it has been 
taktui iluring the last two or three years ; whether it is well 
that the work of legislation should ho stopped ; whether it is 
well that the order of finance should bo disturbed ; whether it 
is well that, when a tax is laid on in order in some degree to 
supply the puldu! wants, it should bo framed in the scan- 
dalously uuecpittl manner which 1 proved at Dalkeith yestor- 
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day to be the case in regard to the Inventory Duty Bill. 
These questions, gentlemen, are grave and serious matters. 
Our duty is to lay them before you to the be.st of our ability. 
With you lies the ultimate responsibility. Grieved indeed 
should I be if I thought you would not answer to the call. 
Every circumstance that surrounds me, every piece of evi- 
dence that comes before me, induces me to feel convinced 
that you are alive to the gravity of the issue, that you will 
do your duty as you have done, as Hcollancl has usually done 
on former occasions, when the matter comes to bo decided 
at the poll. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1880. 

SPEECH AT MIDCALDER. 

The right honoural)lo candidate drove from Ealerno to Mid- 
ealdcr, where a meeting hud Iwen convened for six o’clock in 
the Public Hall, which was crowded by an enthusiastic 
assoinhlag<j numbering over COO persons. Mr. M'Lagan, 
M.P., was called upon to pr(‘.side, and introduced Mr. Glad- 
stone to the meeting, by whom he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, the whole assemblage springing to their 
feet. Silence having Iwmui rustoretl, the right hon. gentleman 
said : — 

Mr. M'ljjigan and (luntlemon,— I think it a great advantage 
on the present occasion to address a meeting called under 
your nus])iccs, because during the years while yon have sat in 
I’arliamont it has been to me a signal pleasure to find myself 
noting in aee-ord with you ; and wo have rendered a common 
testimony Ity our votes and spee-chos in the H<m.so of Com- 
mons to the principles which we are now recommending in 
Midlothian. I quite enter int«i the spirit of the few words 
that you have spoken on the subject of dise.slablishmout. In 
the main, I have suflieiently declared my own opinion on that 
Huhjeet on the occasion when, in Novemher hist, 1 had the 
lionour of visiting Hcotland j hut I have jn’omisod likewise to 
say nmither word upon some objections that have been taken, 
upon some attempts that have l)Oun made to inspire mistrust 
and misapprtjhonsion, of course from the camp of our oppo- 
nents — I have undertaken to say a word on Monday upon 
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that subject, and therefore I will now pass it over. 1 pass it 
over, however, gentlemen, wdth this remark, that it is the first 
time I can recollect a case where the opponents of a certain 
change are incessantly talking about that change, and the 
Mends of the change are quite content to be silent. The 
fact is, gentlemen, that all the.se qucslion.s tliat are jiut about 
disestablishment are mere mano'uvre.'^. They are simply 
intended to do with the Church of Scotland what has been 
done with the Malt Tax, what has been dom* with a multitude 
of subjects — to use it a.s a i»arty instrument for gaining a 
party triumph, or for trying in vain tf» avert the triumph of 
the opposite side, witli, really 1 must say, a gi'eat recklussiiu.S'> 
as to the interests that am thus put in (pioslion. 

Now, 1 feel it to be my <luty on thi.s occasion (o rc.-umic 
one of my charges against Her Majesty V (Joverninont, and to 
endeavour to put it in a form whieh, 1 think, will cliectually 
illustrate before you tlu! gravity of tin* i.ssui‘s now I 

ventured, .sir, to say in tiio letter in which 1 accepted the. 
flattering invitation of the Liberal party of Midlotliian, among 
other things, 'that the jiresent Admiui,d.ration liad abridged * 
the just rights of J*arliainenl.’ Now that i.s a stat(sineut 
it mally would not have been reasonable or, I may say, possible, 
to make against any forme.r ( Sovttrsniumt that 1 have kn<;wii 
in this country within my time, wliutlaT Lilteral or Con- 
stn-vative. I IVankly own 1 have only known (»u the part of 
all previous Govoniiuoiits a coinstilutionul regard for the just 
rights of Parliament — plenty of <a)ate.st within the walls of 
l*arliameut upon particular ({uestioii.H, but a gonenil accord a.s 
to the authority and privileges and powem of Parliament, and 
never any manifestation of a disposition to invade or curtail 
them. Now, I make the charge on this occasion that tlicrt* 
has been that disposition to iimuhs and to <nirtail them — a 
most serious charge, a charge that no man ought to tnakts 
unless he believes that he is ]>rovidcd with the )nean.s of 
proving it to l)e true. If it bo true — if it Ihj true that the 
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rights and privileges of Parliament have been compromised hy 
the action of the Government, and if that invasion, instead of 
being resented by the majority of the House of Commons, has 
received their direct sanction and countenance, then the issue 
is grave indeed ; then it is not too much to say, even in this 
happy country, with regard to which w'e believed that long 
ago its liberties had been established and consolidated, then it 
is not too much to say that on this occasion our liberties are 
in (luestion. The lust time, gentlemen, that such a statement 
could have been made was at the j)oriod of the contest of the 
great Ileform Act in 1831 and 1832 — half a century ago. 
You may remember, perhaps, a .speech of Lord Boaconsfield’s, 
in which ho stjiled — ^perhaps not reflecting how much of his 
inmjr mind he wns revealing hy the jihmso, when he said 
that ' the world was governed by sovereigns and statesmen.’ 
Well, to that statement J demur. 1 tlnnlc thei'O are some 
other pc<>i)le tliat have to do with the matter, for 1 will add 
to statesmen I’arlianumts, and 1 will add to Parliaments 
naljons. You are congraUilated from lime to time on the 
privilege of being a self-govenmd country. Ijot ns take care 
that we r(ic<igni.se the. fact that we are a self-govcmcd country, 
anti that wo refuse to bit gtn'erned by any of those who will 
not ttieognisti that fact, imr aid ujion that principle. It lias 
linen ssiid long ago, and with profound wisdom, that ' the 
liherties of this country never can be put in danger, except 
from within the lloust! of Commons*.’ That is profoundly 
true. There is no power, external to the House of fJommons, 
that eiiu endanger your freedom or tamper with your rights. 
'I’he House of [.nrUs has not the strengUi, The Sovereign, if 
the Sovereign Wtut* so minded --and there have boon in other 
days Sovereigns who were so niimled — the Sovereign has not 
the power. Tlmre is no powtir in this country that can put 
your rights in prejudici! exttept the House of Commons itself. 
The House of Cottmions can do it hy suffering the Executive 
to invade them, and that is tlie very chaise which T make 
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against the House of Commons now dying, that it has suffered riu /toincof 
the Executive to invade them — ^it has suffered the Executive 
to perform acts in disparagement of its just and constitutional 
rights — it has supported the Executive when those acts have rights. 
been challenged — ^it has encouraged the Executive to repeat 
them by the impunity and even applause with wliich it has 
greeted them. That majority is now called before the bar of 
the nation, and much depends upon the result of that call ; 
for if the nation, liaving that mo.prity at its bar — and the 
meaning of that is — since the nation does not vote in one 
mass, and the majority does not .stand in one nni'-s — tlio 
meaning of that i.s — if the constituencies individually, having 
the members of that majority individually at their bar, shall 
affirm, hy their approval ami hy again wuiding them (o I'ui'lia- 
ment, the acts that have been done, l.h<in yonr liberties an* in 
danger, for they have Iwen tampen*^! with by the House of 
Commons itself, and it is the House, of Commons alone, whoso 
duty it is to defend them, which has il in ils jtower lo «lis- 
pamge and in imiiair (hem. Is that charge a tnu! cliarge. and 
a just charge, or is it not i Now I will refer to three hemis 
under whie-h, in my opinion, thal. charge is made good and 
supjiorled, and on one of th(‘m I u ill not dwell, hut will only 
refer you to a niooiit sjteech, dcliveiisl (be. day before yester- 
day, in which I think I made it giHsl. 1 1 had referunct* to 
what is called the ‘ treaty-making iwwer.' 'I’he ( rcaty-making (i> 
jiowor is an unlimited power in the lioiuls of the Sove.reign of 
the conntry, acting under the advice of Ministers. 1'he.rc is 
no covenant, however monstrous or however ludicrous, how- 
ever unwise or however impr.icticahle, of which it is not 
ahstractly in the power of the Clown to hind the faith of 
the country — that is to wiy, your faith ami mine. That, 
strange as it may sound, that strange fiarodox whicii I have 
just delivered is unqmtstionably true, nay, it is a comnion- 
])lace of our parliamentary life. Hut tlic sting is taken out 
of it, and the folly is taken out of it, when we recollect that 
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treaties have never been made until within the last two or 
three years — treaties have never been made within my recol- 
lection in any single case, excepting with the full and 
sufficient knowledge on the part of the Government that the 
matter to 'which these treaties refer had been within the 
cognizance of the nation, and tluit the course wdiich they were 
taking, and the engagements which they were contracting, 
were agr(*<*alile to the general convictions and the general 
desires. Ihit under the present (Joveriinient, gentlemen, sud- 
denly, tipon a given day, without notice, without the possi- 
bility of having entoriained the idea of such a strange result, 
we found that wo had umlo.rtakfui, by what is called the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention- - \ve had iindertaken not only the 
goveninicnt of th(} island of Cyi>rns, inhabited by the Greek 
ratje, to whom are strengers and foreigTiem, and who 
liavc recollections of an ancii^nl (dvilisatiou of their own, but 
that wo had undiM'taken to ha resi>onsihle for the government 
of tlu‘. whole of Turkey in Asia, induding a very large part of 
what wer(3 in aucitmt times the most famtms eountrios of Un^ 
world, arul that we liad likew’jMi umlertuken to meet on the 
Armenian frontier the, arini(‘S of Russia, with its 80,h00,00() 
of j)eo]jI<‘, and to riipel thosft armies from the Turkish stnl, 
whatever niiglit be the <*uuse, f<;r the,re was no condition as to 
th(! goodiKiss of tho cause or the badness of the cause, but 
whatever might be the cause of bringing I'urkey into a war 
with Jhissia. I am not going now to dilate on the nature of 
Uuise conditions in themselves, Imt 1 am going to point out to 
y<m that whati^V(?r <!lse tluy arc, thtty are of the most enor- 
mous magnitud<», and of the most vital conse([ueuce to your 
interests and mine, to the interests of every Briton, to be 
pledged to establish u good Government in the Turkish 
Kmpire, throughout tho Mohammedan races of Turkey in 
Asia, — among mces liktj tlm Kurds, for instance, who are 
amongst the greatest barbarians and tho most ungovernable 
jiimtiss upon tho face of Uie earth — among other races little 
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less formidable than these, and entirely without the first 
elements of civilisation — to become pledged to apply principles 
of law and order in a foreign country, not by our own agency 
over our own people, which we sometimes find difficult enough, 
but through the agency of a foreign Government, and tlaat 
a rTOvernment known to be in all its branches and all its 
members thoroughly coniipt, and wliich has proved itself in 
all ages, even when at its best, to be incapable of learning tlie 
lessons of civilisation. That engagements like these shouhl 
be undertaken would, indeed, have been a tremendous matter 
even if it had 1)et*n done with tins cognizance of the pof)ple ; 
but it was (lone without the (*f>gnizancc of the people. It was 
done witliout the knowledge of Eurr^pe ; it was done at a time 
when w<‘ had a right to say no such thing could be done, for 
it was done when ilu^ I*ow(*rs of Kurii[»(j were assembled in 
Gongress at Ikubn to s((ttle tbf*, gravi*, adUirs of Turbjy in 
Kurojic. And it was a fraud upon those rowers, too, as well 
as upon you, to oubu* into thosi^ extraordinary engagements at 
a time when ili(*y had, with th(» united autlaaity (d* the 
civilised world, tak<‘n in hand the setthouiuit of Turkey, Ihit 
1 now wish to lu'ing y(mr atteiuion to Ixtar nut upon tius 
entire cpuistioii, but ui»on this -You knew iicdhing of this; 
l^irliatmuit knew nothing of this, for it is the fUwernment who 
exercise tliat unlimited tri»uty-making power, which never can 
he safe exeei^t by the weU-inub*rst(s>d ruht that treaties arc 
not to be mad(i except upon matters where the public are. 
sulficiently inf()rm(*d, and wliere. the (bwiU'nment knows it is 
acting in conformity with tins giuieral convi(?tions. Thu tniaty- 
making ])ower used without tliat sufijguard leads to a gross 
invasion of the privih!g(*s of Pnriiame.nt. And therefore it is 
that 1 tell you that the House of <lommons which now exists, 
having ac(]uie.sccd in that invasion and approve.d that invasion, 
places your lilsjrtios in danger, and gives to this coiit(t.st that 
we are now engaged in a new character, as a real contest not 
merely for this or that particular improvement — not merely 
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against this or that particular failure in the practical duties of 
administration, but gives to it the character of a contest for 
liberty. That is the first head — the head of the treaty-making 
power, under which the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have abridged the just rights of Parliament ; and the 
Parliament having acquiesced iu that abridgment, and having 
approved, ay, and glorified that abridgment, it now remains 
only for you to judge whether you are willing that the functions 
of your House of Commons shall be thus invaded by the 
Executive Government, and that your representatives, instead 
oi' being the primary, shall become a secondary and a sub- 
ordinate power in the country. 

T will now go to another i»oint ; for T am desirous not to 
lumlen your nujiuories too heavily, and so large and copious is, 
unforliuiately, the inventory of misdeeds with which the 
memory of the Parliament now on its death-bed will be loaded 
for many u long year, that the only course I can rationally 
]>ursue is to adliere to the imtthod of selection, and out (^f 
many to jiresent to you a f<»w, but to pres<int those which are 
among the most ct)n.sidei*abl(i, and which are also capable of 
( 2 ) Js being mad(5 n'adily understood. The next of the heads under 
\htmiliutry ‘'vbich the just rights of rarlianieiit have been abridged- 
relates to tlie u.s(^ of the military fonuis. Now, genthiincn, 
you are uwan^ tluit tipun no suhjt^ct what^ever were our 
ancestors more j(*alous than in r(*.gard to the maintenance and 
the use of military forc.es. They ])rovided, by what may be 
calle<l lundanHintjil law\s — ^laws, at any rate, ^so histrous that 
they have occupied a siK«dal and ex(5e])tiomil place in our 
history — tliey ]»rovid<td that no standing army could bo main- 
tained without the «u»usc.nt of Parliament; not meriJy that it 
could not Ixt jKiid witliout the cousont of Parliament, but that 
it c<mld not b(^ maintained witliout the <x>nsent of l^arliament 
This doctriuii was suffndent, and this enactment was sufficient 
at the time it was iiutdo, nearly 200 years ago. We had even 
then become i>os«cssors of <Iominions in the East Indies, but 
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we had not become possessors of an East Indian Empire. 
Gradually we became possessors of the East Indian Empire ; 
but that East Indian Empire was under a form of government 
peculiar and unexampled in the history of the world. It was 
governed, not primarily nor directly by the Crown, but by a 
mercantile company. By degrees that mercantile company 
was brought under the control, and not the control only of 
the negative jiower, but likewise of impulsion or positive 
power of the Administration. Still, while the East India The/wt 
Company snUsisted, it was a check, to some extent, upon the 
power of the Crown. It was privy to everything that was 
done; a)id the stmug position of the East India (lompany, in 
case anything imjtortant and, in its view, mischicvo\iH was 
done, wn.s a groat cheek ujiou Hut jiower of tlie C'l-own. .Still 
it was found, and fomid to (»ur great disgnico and our groat 
misfoi’tuno, in T think, that by tins agonoy of the 

Govornor-th'iieral, ami umltii’ the orders of the (!rown, wars 
lufwt injurious t<t tho intorosts of India, very menafing, there* 
f(tro, in tlunr nltimatci eonseinienees t(» your grcidiiess anti to 
tlio sfdidity of your Em]»irt!---tiUe,rly nnsouml on the jtrincipie 
on whieh thtty were fouuihid — might he made without the 
(toncuiTijiiee of your ii'presttntatives, witlunifc oven the jnior 
knowledge of your re.jti'e.sent!itivcs. Jt was without tho TheAff;hm 
eoneurroneo t»f J'arliament that the war of IfCBI-dO in 
Afghanistan was inudo. Tliat being so, it had l«‘eome evident 
tliat thort! was in the Empire a very powerful army, which 
could he used for the ptirpo-sits of war without constitutional 
eontnd ; in fiu-t, lhe.ro was a groat gap in our constitutiimal 
guaiunttics, which it was wtpusite to fill. 1 had tho honour 
of exerting myself. In the year IHfiH.to prevent the repetition 
of any sueh mischief, and I owe it to tho late Jjord 1 )erhy, 
who wits at that time Prime Minister of tho country, and to 
the pre.sent larnl Berhy, who was at that time Secretary for 
India, to acipiaiiit you that I had their cheerful and i-etuly 
concurrence. There were some variations in the form of the 
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provision, which I need not state to you, but I must remind' 
you that that was the year in which the East India Company 
was finally extinguished, and the government of India was 
handed over absolutely to the Crown. That being so, the 
shadow of restraint which had formerly subsisted in the shape 
of the East India Company was removed, and I was very 
strongly of opinion, and I think those distinguished pei*sons 
agreed, tliat it was necessary to make some further provision 
in that behalf to prevent the absolute and arlutiary use of the 
Imliau forces liy the Executive Government independent of 
th<*. contr<d of Parliament. And so what was done was this — 
it was ju’ovided that, except in cases of invasion, or sudden 
and urgent military luicessity — anil you never, as you are very 
wi‘11 awans cnii limit the discretion of the Executive Govern- 
ment in cases like tlnnse — it can only be limited by the neces- 
sities of the cas(j — exct*jd in these cases, none of which have 
ariMjn, it should not be lawful for the (Jovernmeut to employ 
the ibrce.s serving in India tM*yoiid the frontiers of that 
country, or to pay tliem out of the revenues of India, without 
th(! consent of Parlia-inent. Now, what was done in the case 
of this last. Afghan war '^ The foreiis of Ifer Majesty were 
mnployed beyond I lie frontier of India. There was no 
iuvMsifin ; th(‘re was no suddmi and urgent military necessity. 
Tli(*y wore ]»aid out of the roveanuts of India, and liocause of 
tlio misiirable j)r<*text that it was the intention of tlm (ioverii- 
mont to ask the I^arliument to n^pay them, that breach of 
the law was j»orpetratetl by the i>res(int Governnnuit, and was 
afterwards covennl by the doctrines tliat I am going to bring 
under your noticii. It was mutually litdd by some that they 
were not paid — that it wjis only an ailvance, and not a pay- 
ment. An ailvance, gentlemen ! Well, if it had been the 
intention of the Minmiers to repay that advance out of their 
own pockets, over which they had a control, tlicro might be 
something to bo said for it. It W'ould bo still, I think, a very 
iusuflicient argument ; but there might bo something to say 
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for the argument when their intention was to ask Parliament 
to repay. But surely the asking of Parliament to repay does 
not compel Parliament to repay in principle, or, if it does, 
your liberties are in greater danger than even I supposed them 
to be. That was a plain breach of the statute law of the 
country. Being a breach of the statute law of the countiy, 
it was likewise an invasion of the privileges of Parliament, 
because this was a portion of the statute law of high con- 
stitutional aim in its charactei', and inserted into tlie statute 
law for the purpose — the direct and exclusive purpose — of 
securing the power of Parliament — the power of Parliament 
to be exercised 011 your behalf by Parlianuiiil us your trustee, 
that you might not be subject to the ar}>itrary and uncon- 
trolled action of an Administruinui. Xow, hit us consider the 
doctrines that were held. This doctrine was held, ami hchl 
by the j>ci*sons who wwo iha liighcst authorities on tlu*, j>art 
of the Gov(jrumcnt with regard to a <ioustitulionul (luestion — 
vi/.. the law ofiic(trs of the <*rown, the Attornt*y-(}e,ni}ral and 
the Holicitor-(icncral, — and 1 will refetr partie.ulurly to tlic 
Attorney-Ocncral, because he is the llrst law oflit'cr i>f the 
Crown, I sjKjuk of him with great resj«*ct, because lie 
apijcars to me to Ikj a voiy sound ami able lawyer. He w*as 
once led inadverUmlly into making a most rush and violent 
statement, as I thought it, against me ; but upon being chal- 
lenged, ho diil that ft*r which I iVsd gi'uleful to him — he made 
an explanation and an apology pcrf(‘.ctly siitisfaetury to me. 
When that hikes place, not only ought not malice to bo borne, 
but you should icid that the (»ccurrence (»f a little Inrush 
of that kind really constitutes a tie of kindmtss between you 
and the luati with whom it lias occurred. 1 am not now 
speaking against the man, hut against his doctrine. The 
Attorney-( Jeneral laid down this doctrine, that Her Majesty — r/u^ 
that means, that tho Minister of the day hud a perfect power, 
except in the Unit<«l Kingdom, to employ any trooj)s he could 
get, and to pay them in any way that ho could get them paid, 
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provided he did not pay them out of the British Treasury ; 
for which, we know very well, we need not render any thanks 
to the Attorney-General, because they would not dare to pay 
them out of the British Treasury without the assent of Par- 
liament, r will take a case now. Recollect, it was said that 
the payment out of the Indian revenues was not a payment 
out of the Indian revenues, but only an ailvance ; secondly, 
any of those troo])S, and there arc 200,000 of them in India, 
might be employed in any way that the Minister chooses. 
They took great credit for lu'inging a handful of them to Malta, 
5000 or 0000 men; in jmnciple they might just as wellliave 
brouglit 50,000 or 00,000 men; they iniglit luivc paid tliem 
out of the Indian revenues — always in the way of an advance ; 
they might have used tlicni for ])urposes of war ; they might 
have made war with tluwo troops — for the (Jrown’s power of 
declaring war is undou]>tecl ; they might have carried it on 
with those trooj)s ; they might liave concluded it with those 
troops ; and provided tlnu’e wotc an ultimate intention of 
asking Parliament to ])ay tluj bill at some time or other, tliat 
time not being defimsd — ami probably, if i am to judge from 
iixperieiicii in the case, of the priistiiii Government, tlicy would 
liave done what thiiy havtt dime several tinuis — that is to say, 
tiny would have liamhid over the jiayment of the bill to their 
successor ; but a(*cording to the Attormy-Oeneml, all this 
would have Ixicu ptirfectly within tlut Hues of the (Constitution, 
subject only to this one restriction, that they could not make 
war wiUain tluj United Kingdom. Now, when you rficollect 
that th(u*e has been no such thing as a public war in the 
United Kingdom for many centuries, — wc have had rebellious 
in the United Kingdom, but we have hud no public war with 
a Kuropeau pow(ir in the United Kingdom for many centuries, 
— therefore t do not think you will attach any very great 
value to the concession of the Attorney-General, that Her 
Majesty cannot make war in the United Kingdom with any 
troops belonging to her, cither Indian or other. We have 
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made gigantic wars ; we made the great Eevoliitionary war 
from 1793 to 1815, which, although there have been very 
costly wars since, — viz. the Traneo- German War and the 
American Civil War, — yet, if its importance is measured hy 
its cost, was the greatest ever made in the world. But that 
war was not made in the United Kingdom. Therefore, the 
doctrine to which T want to direct your attention is this — ^the 
Queen has an enormou.s Empire ; the raising of troops in the 
Colonies really depends, us it ought to dej»eud, not practically 
on the consent of our Parliuiuent, Imt on the consent of the 
Colonial rarliaments; but it is very iiujiortant to us that we 
should contml the action of the K.\-eeutive at home with reguid 
to such troops. We would not consent, 1 think, to have such 
wars made, by any tnurjis whatever, without tint consent of 
Parliament. The doctrine laid down is, tiuit ]novhhjd you 
don’t make the wav in the United Kingdom, and pn»vided 
you don’t use English money, which you cannot use, for 
])aying the troops, it i-s pcrrectly con.stitnti(HiaI f«*r the (^uccn 
to employ what ti'oo}t.s she phtuses, and Ut make what Wats 
she ploiisc.s, witliout iuiy contiid from the popular and, as we 
helitjvc, s(!lf-gov(‘.rtiing institution of this country. Now, 
when I tell yon that it luis Imssu the pitriN).st) tjf onr Parliu- 
mentary liberties above all to uontnd the military action of 
the Crown, and to lake cure that wluituvttr the altstract theory 
of the consUlution Ist u.s it’gards the declaration of war hy 
the Crown, yet, itracticully, no wars shall he carried on hy the 
British nation, and the hhutd of the Briti.sli nation shall not. 
he shed, excepting with tho consiiitt of the British nation 
through its reprosentatives, 1 imk you whether I exaggerate 
tho mutter when I point out to you tho conduct of the 
Oovomraent in the owe of the recent Afghan war, and when 
I quote to you tho doctrine.s with which that conduct has hocu 
covered and sustained — the dtuitrino of tho Atlorncy-Uonoral, 
as tho fust law officer of the Crown, conconiing the rigid of 
tho Crown to employ troop, except ia tho United Kingdom, 
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without the consent of Parliament. I think I have given you 
a pretty good and a pretty strong instance of the invasion of 
the rights of Parliament — ^invasion of which, mark me, I do 
not say that the main blame now any longer rests upon Lord 
Peaconsfield and his colleagues, but rests upon the members 
of the majority that supported them ; and when Mr. Cross, 
when Sir Stafford Northcote, when any of those gentlemen 
have to answer for tliose acts, as they will have to answer in 
the course of tho next two or three weeks, in my opinion, I 
lose sight almost of their character as Ministers of the Crown, 
so entirely do I feel that as Ministers of the Crown they were 
under the absolute control of the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons could have stopped this by lifting up its 
little finger. The House of Commons would not stop it, 
approved it, sanctioned it, confirmed it, stamped it in your 
name, and gave all the encouragement in its power to the 
repetition of such acts in future times. 

I have spoken of the tniaty-making power, and I have 
.spoken of the military title of the Crown to employ troops ; 
I will yet give you one more instance, and it is this, — and 
this also ha.s received the apjiroval of the House of Commons, 
— the Parliament has been kept in ignorance, at the most vital 
periods of the last two or three years, of information absolutely 
necessary for a right decision upon the great questions which 
it has been culled to debate. I think you will agree with me 
that that is a pretty fonnidablo head of the indictment that I 

(1) As rnards am bringing. It is the third — tho abuse of the treaty-making 
l>*>w(!r, the abuse of the war-making power, and the suppres- 

hamtntof gj,,,, the holding back from Parliament of necessary informa- 

timssas^ . ” •' 

infarmaiitns.' tion. With ruspcot to this last charge, my only difficulty is 
that I could only adequately prove it in a speech the setting 
out of which would require two or three hours, from the 
multitude of its details ; but I will give you, and give you 
very briefly, references to one or two instances in which it has 
happened. How, at the time that the new policy with regard 
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Afghanistan was founded hy Lord Lytton, in defiance of 
; 5 <»such an array of authorities of Indian and British statesmen 
• as never have been accumulated upon almost any question — 
at that time the object pursued by the new policy was, as you 
recollect, to force upon the Ameer of Afglianistau tlie reception 
of a British envoy ; and the plea for that policy was, that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan was dissatisfied ^yith the relations that 
existed, wished to draw them more close, and that to draw 
them mo>® close had become essential to tlie Siifoty of the 
Empire. "'"That lie was dissiitisiied with the relations that 
existed, and would not consent t.i> allow them to contimie — 
that was substantially the case laid Ixifm-e you, Tn the moiitii 
of March 1877 — I think lilaivli »»r April — solemn conferencfs 
were opened at Boshawur hctwcfon llm Minister of the Anieor 
and the representative of b»rd LyKoii, the. Vieeroy «tl‘ Imlia. 
In those solemn (jonforenoes it w'us proved, hevtuid the ]HW>,i- 
bility of a doubt, that although the Ameer of Afghani.'.tan, like 
other Asiatic potonlahts, and, I am afriiid, like other Kiiropeiin 
potentates, was very desirous of getting us much out f>f ns as 
he could, and therefore had prt‘senti*d some gri<!vances and 
subjects of comjdaint to which he wished to giv<! valu** in our 
eyes, yet when h(» was pr((ss<td hy the Hrilish representative 
with this necessity of Hiceiving Brili.sh envoys in Afghanishin, 
ho at once cawt to th<* winds tlie Httle frivolous demands that 
he had hecn making, and not less than eleven times over, Ins 
roiirescntativo, almost on his knees, besought the iiipresentativis 
of 1.01x1 Lytton to let the Ameer alone, to lot Afghanistan 
alone — to lot Afghanistan continue as it was in the relation 
with England, which he ileclaixid to lie perfectly satisfactory. 
That document was a document of the most vital importance. 
If that document had Issen puhUshcd, the making of the 
Afglian war would liavc been totally impossible. Tim docu- 
ment was composed — it is a long scries of documents — these 
documents wore composed in the spring of 1877; they wen* 

kept in the closets of the India Ofllce. In the summer of 
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1877, Lord Salisbury said that no material change was*" 
tended in the policy to be pursued to Afghanistan. Not onl;^ 
was knowledge withheld, but language was used which went\, 
to mislead the Parliament. Suspicion in that way was lulled 
asleep. The matter went on, and in 1878, before we knew 
that these documents existed, we were informed that war with 
Afghanistan had been begun. So it was that the knowledge 
was held back from the Parliament, and the information which 
was vital to our comprehension of these subjects, and which 
never was placed in our hands until the issue had been decided 
for us without our cognizance. And I must frankly tell you 
that I doubt very much whether the Emperor of Eussia, who 
rules the most despotic State in Europe, and is supposed to 
have that people in a condition nearest servitude — I doubt 
very much whether the Emperor and Government of Eussia 
would have dared to make such a war without the knowledge 
and cognizance of their people, as the war that has been made 
by the Ministers of England in the name of the Queen of 
England, Now, gentlemen, instance the second. In that year 

1878, now intelligence of the most startling character was 
The histovy of continually sprung upon us. The House of Commons — not 
^Jndianfroopi tho IIouHC US a wliole, hut tho minority of the House — was 
to Malta, sensitive and alarmed. Tlic House came near one of its 

vacations, 1 think its Easter vacation ; the (question was put 
— there was so much uneasiness in the public mind — that 
the rpiestion was pxit to Her Majesty *s Government, whether 
they contemplated any new measure of an important kind, 
because, if they did, it was better for the House not to sepa- 
rate. Sir Stafford Northeute, on the part of tlae Government, 
said tliere was no reason in the world why the House should 
not separate, as nothing was likely to occur of a novel 
or startling character. The House separated, and it was 
within a day or two after tho House separated that the 
most novel and the most startling of all the proceedings, 
except tho Anglo-Turkish Convention, of this Government 
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announced to the world — ^viz. that the Indian force.s, 
7J!;^hich we believed to be confined to the empire of India and 
to operations in the neighbouring countries, had been brought 
to Malta for the purpose of taking part, if needful, in Euivjpean 
war. Such was the w’ay in which Parliament was treated, 
when it had no i»ower of expi-essing an opinion, of offering 
a remonstrance upon this inr».st im]»ortant and vital measure, 
until the thing was actually done, and wlmu remonstrance 
had become perfectly idle and futile. Well, in the beginning 7Xv 
of that year 1878, the Puasiaus had obtained complete 
military success over the Ttirk.s. As fur as tiie [inldic were 
aware, there was nothing to prevent theta IVom pu.«Iiing 
on without limit. It was not believed that <'(»nslantinopln 
had the means of ro-sistanee. The pulilie miiMl got itito a very 
susceptible state, a state of iihtriii, Is'Ctin.'-i* we \v(*re not iiwaro 
of any engagements (tf tins liussiuns mit ft* eiifcr (’otxlunlin- 
ople. In tint mcautimo lh«! Ibissians went niiiking their 
treaty with the Turks, It was known, or it was believeti, that 
in that treaty the ItuH.sians would tin wlmt the fiirriiians ditl 
with the Fntnch — that is to say, would riajiiire what is called 
a war indemnity, and some alarm went abroad lest tiny shoiihl 
require this war indemnity in the .shajte <»f a gnsat slice, or an 
important iwirtion of the territ<»iy of 'I'lirkey, H<tm« alarm 
went abroad. On the 28th January tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a .spcatch which went directly to stimulah! 
that alarm ; and he said W’e ilon’f. know what the Kiiipei'or is 
going to do in the matter of the indemnity --he might ask lor 
Smyrna or ask for Salouitai - the importance of that being 
that he might ask for |K)rlH by which Ite might at oius* outside 
the Bosphorus esUiblish liinascdf as a naval I'ower in the 
Mediterranean. Well, that was exceedingly alarming — ■ 
alarming, I think, to any mtioiml man, certainly alarming to 
all those who wore disjiosed to l«j excitahh! upon smdi suh- 
jocts. Well, gentlemen, at tliat very time, while that lauguiigo 
wsis hold by the Government, the Government had in their 
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possession the most solemn pledges given by the Empen^!’^^ 
Eussia, and recorded in -written docnments, given by aiic 
through Lord Augustus Loftus, our ambassador at St. Peters-^ 
burg, given to Colonel Wellesley, who was the British envoy 
in the llussian camp — ^in which the Eussians declared and 
bound themselves to this, that they would ask for no territory 
whatever from Turkey with two exceptions — -with the excep- 
tion of Bessarabia, on the Danube, which they have got, and 
with the exception of a fraction of Armenia, with the port of 
Ilatoum, which they have got also. Now, it was known that 
this was what they would ask for ; but all these alarms were 
allowed to go abroad, and the public mind to be excited. 
Parliament to be bewildered and disquieted ; and when the 
(aovernment had in its possession the information which would 
have allayed those fears, they talked about the demand of 
ports for Eussia on the Mediterranean — which demand they 
must have known to be impossible and absurd, and which 
demand, if it had existed, would undoubtedly have given them 
a cause of war beyond all dispute against the Emperor of 
Eussia That information, gentlemen, was kept back from us. 
(Jentlemen, then came another thing — Lord Derby resigned. 
When Jjord Derby resigned 1 myself was in the House of 
Ijords, and I hoard what passed ; and he said that he resigned 
— ho maintained a resserve most studiously considerate to his 
late cidleagues, whidi owukl not he too highly commended, 
though perhaps it would liave been bettor for the public, 
matters turned out, if lie had had a loss delicate sense of 
forbearance towards them ; but I commend his conduct — ^and 
lie said ho had resigned on account of measures which had 
appeared to him likely to load us into war — in any ease 
to disturb the public mind, and therefore to he mischievous, 
and he could bo no party to such measures. When he sat 
down the Earl of Bcticouslield rose, and, after describing the 
great pain with which ho parted from Lord Derby, he proceeded 
to say that the allusion of Lord Derby to those measures was 
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'jiher enigmatical, that there was great mischief in anything 
Smat looked like concealment, and consequently he had better 
make it known at once to Parliament that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to call out the military refterves~a bf)dy The 
of 30,000 or 40,000 men. That was rather an alarming and resenvi. 
a very important piece of intelligence. A similar declaration 
was made by Sir Stafford Northcote in the Iloime of Commons, 
and we were led to believe, gentlemen, (bat that mcasnre wan 
the only measure. Judge, then, of our astonishment when 
after this Lord Derby came down to Parliament and declansl 
that that was not the only m<*a.snr<!; (hat the jiljin of bringing 
the Indian troops to Knrope, that the jilan of seizing some 
point on the coast or in the Tnrlcish Knijtire in Asia wen* 
measures that wem then cnteriiuncd by (he ('abine{, and (hat 
formed part of the cause of hi.s nisignadoii, I( was iiio«t vital 
if we were to discharge onr dtilies to (lie e«mntry (hat we 
should know these* things, un<l it was n«»( ugre»*ul>]e with any 
primsiples with which I am eonvni'siuif, or which I eonld 
approve, that this meastins with i-eganl to the resenwes .••hoitM 
liave been anuounced to Purliartnoit as if it. had liei>n the. s(»]e 


inea.sure, l»cciius(t ooneealmt'itt was a thing so Kid, when at 
that very moment other measures we.re eoncisded, and Pnrlia- 
ment was not all()we<l to he aci{uainle.d with them. I really 
need not perhaps further detain you with iiistniu'cs of this 
kind, so numerous are the ease.H that might hit ({uuted, hut I 
will yet give you one mont, and you will at once sett the hear- 
ing of it. As r have tfdd you, gitntlenutn, while the Congims 
was sitting at Berlin in 1H7S, the Aiiglo-'rurki.sh Convention 
Was made. The Anglo-Turkish Convention gave to («r(*at 
Britain what may bo called an exelnsivc protectoraic! over the 
whole of Turkey in Asia. That, of course, includeil Syria. 

Now, if you go back to the prhir hlstoiy of France, you will 
find tliat Franco had always hail a |K!Culiar jealousy w'ith l'runtf,tnd 
respect to her infiucnce in Byria. At the time of em-taiu *'^”'** 
disturbances in the 1.cbanon, during the Covernment of Lonl 
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Palmerston, France Lad taken the leading part, and had 
the first to tell the Porte that unless the Porte agreed to tn? 
measures that were demanded, they w'ould Innti their troops 
in Syria, and I rather think, if I am right, they did do so at 
that time. But historically, and from the time of the first 
Napoleon, France had always shown an extraordinary jealousy 
with respect to Syria — perhaps it would not be too much to 
say an ambition either tliat she should heraelf exercise an in- 
fluence in Syria, or at all events that no such infiuence should 
he exercised by any other Power. Now, under these circum- 
stances you will ob-serve, when we were called upon to pass 
judgment on the Anglo-Turkish Oonveiitiou, which gave to 
England treaty rights in Syria, over all Syria not possessed by 
France, it was most imjmrtant, nay, essential, for our discharge 
of our duty that we should know whether France had or had 
not exiMussod dissatisfaction witli the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, because of thuao riglits givcai to us in the south-oastorn 
part of the Meditorrajioan. Vou will see my point. Well, 
■what hapiKined ? Not a word was said to us upon the subject 
before we debated the Anglo-Turkish Convention and the 
Treaty of Berlin. I niyselt siiw jdainly this political danger 
— I saw that wheraas wo had no right whatever to make this 
Ciuivcntion — for it was a gross l»ruach of the Treaty of Paris 
— that is to say, of the intoniational law of Europe ; that it 
likewise was oijen to this siM:}(!ial objection that it tended to 
emhniil us with France, and in the course of a long speech 
which I made in the House of Commons on that (sscasion, I 
arguoil .strongly and fully that it tended to embroil us with 
Fraueo, and must do miscliief in the mind and feeling of 
Franco. But 1 felt the weakness of my argitmont. I felt 
that my uigument was like a sliot fired into the air, because 
I hit Majesty’s Government had laid hoforo us the documents 
relating to the Anglo-Turkish Convention as I believed, and 
the documents relating to tlio Tiuaty of Berlin. There was 
not a word about dissatisfaction from France, and I was in 
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ludicrous jjosition of being reproached, or ojien to be re- 
jjproached, with being more French than the French themselves 
— of raising on the part of France a cause of complaint which 
France had never raised for herself. I felt the weakness of 
that position; notwithstanding that, T felt the strength of tlio 
historical argument in itself, and 1 did not recede from it 
What happened? The deliate pas.sed; we were of course 
beaten by one of those mngiiiiicent majorities of which w'c 
have heard a good deal. The I’arliament separated ; wo went 
to our recess. Al)Out the luoutli of October the French 
Government preitared and protlnced for its Cliamber of Depu- 
ties the comiminication.s that hud lukeii place upon this sub- 
ject, in which it api)Oured that at tin* very time when the 
Anglo-Turkish CJoimfjition Imtuiikj known to them the. French 
had remonstrated again-st it, and had Ircnti'd it as a f,'i>nvciilion 
that went to disturb the gcitsl understanding of the two coun- 
tries. And then, w’hcn the Kimjch had imbli.dstd this in- 
Jbnnation — then for the first tinuf it wiis made ktiown to 
England. But w(i debated it, w«*. W'cnt through tlu} whole 
discussion upon the <|ue.stioii, wii ciuiie to mir decision n]M)n it, 
and the iufoinnitiou osstmtial to an appreciation of the merits 
of th<s casti wa.s kept hy the Govennnent in its own |>U!SS<>H.sit>n, 
concealed from us, and wo, your roprescntatlves, had to decide 
matters involving your vital intcrasls without the inforination 
needed for that decision. 

Now 1 go n(* farther, my charge is that (he rights of 
Paidiamcut have Ixjon almdgetd in respect of the abuse — the 
unwarranted, unprecc‘doutcd u-sc of the tmity-making power ; 
abridged in rospeet tf) the rights claimed and the rights <t.vcr- 
cised in making war without the consent of Barliuniimt ; 
abridged in respect of the dctcLsions of i*arlintn«nt Itself, which 
1‘arliamout has licen called upon and compelled to lake, while 
the information necessary for the purpose was <lelihemtely 
withhold, either at tl»e time of the decision, or, at any rate, 
until events had been carried so far as to deprive the decision 
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of all practical importance. That is the evidence I lay 
you, and that evidence proves that this invasion of Parli«\ 
mentaiy right has taken place by the sanction of the House 
of Commons, — that is, by the sanction of the majority of the 
House of Commons, — ^by the sanction, I am sorry to say it, among 
others, of your own member, for no man has been more docile 
to the Government than the noble Earl who now represents 
you in Parliament ; and you, gentlemen, have got to decide 
whether you will make yourselves parties to this invasion 
of Parliamentary right. Eemember the saying with which 
I began, and with that saying I will close. Tour liberties 
I won’t say are in danger, for my faith in the nation is 
utterly unshaken \ hut your liberties have been attacked, your 
liberties have been undermined, your liberties have been to 
a degree impaired. They have been impaired, in the first 
instance, by a Minister, but in the second instance, and more 
importantly — for the Minister could have been easily dealt 
with — ^in the second instance, by the majority of the House 
of Commons ; and, gentlemen, it is a true word and a lasting 
w’ord of constitutional doctrine, that> except from within the 
precincts of the House of Commons itsell:*, except by the 
action of such a majority as that on which you are now 
called upon to pass judgment, there never will he danger to 
the liberties of the people of Great Britain. 



IX. 


MONDAY, M Alton 22, IfigO. 

MEETING AT GILMERTON. 

Mr. Gl..Al>f3TONE came from Edinlmi^li by special train, and Uic 
meeting took place in the sclioolhmi.se, Mi‘. Black hciiig called to 
tlie chair, and introducing the right hon. gentleman, who .“ai<l: — 

Mr. (lhairman and Oentlenien, — I siia ^t*Ty ghtd to meet 
this parish of the constituency, and I am e.spccially not without 
satisfaction that T should meet them in the schoolroom ; for 
the schoolrooms of Scotland are very <dnsely a.ssociated with 
tlie Liberal cause. 1 do not nutun that Acts relating to edue.a* 
tion are i)assed with jtcditical or jnirty vie.ws. Very far from it. 
They are passed without drawing any tlistiiietion f»f that kind. 
But I am of opinion, and jsissihly you may agree with me, tliat 
1 am, notwithstanding, guitt* juslhied in Sitying that the sehiml- 
Tooms of your country ant imlissolubly associated with the 
liberal cause. Kor what is it that has given to Keotlund it.s 
deep, unconqucrahlo attachment to tlut Lihenil cause ? It is 
the education of the peojde. ; it is tlxt habit of thought and 
discussion and responsible judgment which they hav(! foruted 
— partly, perhaps, in connection with their ecclesiastical hisbtry, 
hut also to a great degree in connection with the peculiar pn)- 
gress which popular oduention has for some gonemtluns made 
among them. 

I shall pass to tlie theme suggested by the epithet 1 
employed, namely, your ecclesiasticat history, becaime then! 
are members of tins constituency who, as might very natundly 
be expected, are desirous tibiat there should be no uusunder* 
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standing between us upon the important subject of the posi^^®® 
in which the national religious establishment of Scotland is^® 
vStand, so far, at least, as my appreciation of that position goeb>s^ 
in reference to the Parliament about to be assembled ; and on 
Saturday, to a question put to me, I answered, in conformity 
witli what I understood would be rather for the general con- 
veuicnce, tliat I would say the little I had to say upon that 
subject in the parish of Liberton. Now, I would, in the first 
place, repeat wliat I have had occasion to say in many places, ^ 
that never have I known a case in which the multiform con- 
troversies, if T may so say, and the numerous issues that are 
iiaturally the product of our varied and intense political life, 
'verc SO mucli summed up in one great issue. It would hardly 
much to Say that in the main this coming election is a 

fiiieme in ihi> (juestion of a voto of confidence, as we call it in the House of 

{Hwernmeut 

(Joinmons, or a vote of no confidence m the existing Admim- 
Htration. For you ai*e well aware that the most seK-goveming 
country cannot govern itself by itself. It must govern itself 
tlirough the instrumentality of a representative body. But 
luiithcr can that representative body in the nature of the 
<'aH(f bo so constituted as to conduct the work of executive 
‘'ovcrnineiit. The liigliest function that that representative 
body can oxcreiso on your behalf, and the function through 
wiiicb your solid (!onvictioi)s are made to take effect in the 
main in the govcnimcnt of the countiy, in all normal and 
onlinary <-.iroimistaucos, arises in this way — that the repre- 
sentative is in a condition to determine the clioice of the 
Mini.stcrs of the (Jrown. Therefore, it is not in the slightest 
degree that I want to blink the iuipoi-tance of this or that 
particular {iuo.sti<)n ; hut to you, as men of sense and men of 
bnsintiss, I wish to ohsorvo that you cannot possibly settle, 
through tlio medium of an election, how every particular hill 
shall ho dealt with, how every paiticular measure shall he 
trcateii. What you can settle is this, that those in whom you 
have confidence shall bo returned to Parliament, in order 
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they may \vheu in Parliament so discharge their 
as to give to the Sovereign the benefit of such atl- 
§^ice as you think will be governed, not only by motives of 
patriotism, but by enlightened and progressive views. For 
that reason it is that I have said that your main subject — 
the subject which really must occupy the mind of every man 
— is the question who shall bo tlie Ministers ; and the process 
we are about is this. We are not, in iny opinion, passing 
direct judgment upon the conduct of the Ministers at this 
moment so much as %ve are ] massing judgment — that is, 1 
am calling u])on you to juiss judgniont — on the conduct 
of the majority of the House of Commons, liy whom 
that Ministry w'as made, and }»y 'svlioin lhal Mini>try 
has l)C(‘ii supjH»rtcd, I am hound to say that every question 
that we may wish to jiromotc, that wc, may have, the luiurcNt 
to our hearts, the wdiole. work of legislative progn-ss and im- 
provement, lias btHOi east grc*atly into the rear tis the. result 
of the last Parliament. Tlient is hardly a great subjee.l, upon 
which any material advaiuaj has be(*n iimili:: ujid by the 
confusion that has been introdueeil into finance;, ami the 
complication that has beeui introduced into fundgn jioHcy, by 
engagements ami quarrels and disturbancijs in three; out of the 
four quarte.rs of tlu; globe,, your coming repr<;seii(ativcs, and 
tlic coming Ministry of the <Jrown, have, been supjdied with a 
3nass of work to do, urgent ami immediate, with whittli it is 
absolutely necessary for I hem to deal before they can really and 
effectively restune the peaeeful work of h;gislative iinprovommit. 

With that pnduce, I will say a few w’ords on tlic subject 
of the Kcotcli Church Kstablishuumt, which, it aiipoars to me, 
I must confess, is, at tin* present moment, largtdy nr.ulo use 
of by our Tory friends as lui iimlruimmt for jiromoting tluur 
purposes. I hear wbor4iv<sr I go a great <lefil said idiout 
the question of the (Jhurcli Rstablishmcnt in Hcotland ; but 
I do not lutur it from Kro(; (Jlmrchmen ; I do not hear it 
from United Prcsliytcrians ; I hoar it from the mouths of 
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Tories and through the channel of Tory newspapers, anci|[' it 
appears, gentlemen, that the Tories are using the question vnf 
the Established Church of Scotland exactly as upon formeK 
occasions they have used other questions. Take one that is 
familiar to all who know the history of the time. After the 
.■In iitustration repeal of the Corn Laws, what did the Tories do ? The Tories 
represented that the country was ruined — ay, ruined ; not 
damaged only, but ruined by the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
consequently they formed their party upon the basis of restor- 
ing Protection. The farmers, good easy souls in England, 
naturally lielievcd what they said, and returned lai^e numbers 
of them to Parliament in order that those gentlemen might 
set about restoring Protection; and I believe that if the 
Tories had never come into ofSce, they still would have been 
])rcaching exactly the same thing, and inducing all the 
English fiinnem — not many, I think, of the Scotch, but the 
English farmers, to a groat extent, to i*etnrn them to Parlia- 
ment to restore Protection. Then every man was an untrust- 
worthy mtui, a disloyal man, an unpatriotic man, who was not 
reiidy to restore Ihotection. Tliat was the doctrine they then 
held. What did we do ? We got them into office in 1852, 
and from the moment they got into office not a word more 
WHS heard of I’lotee.tion. It is exactly the same story. A 
hfw Liljcnil (■hurchmcii — not Tory Churchmen — of the Scotch 
Church will stick Ut the Tory party. I cannot doubt that 
some <tf them will do that — perhaps many of them will do 
tliat ; but Liberal ChuKshmen would fall into the veriest trap 
thsit ever was set for the minds and consciences of enlightened 
men, wore they not to obsoiwe this metliod of action of the 
Tory party — that is to say, of using subjects as means to 
create ahixiu in the public ; to trade ux>on tliat alarm, and to 
obtain scats in Parliament through that trade; and then, 
when tho time comes, to pitch overhoard, without a moment’s 
hesitation or a moment’s compunction, the very subject out of 
which they have made such a large and profitable trade. 
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¥t is right, perhaps, that I should explain to you some 
^iticular cases that have been laid before you as reasons why 
you should mistrust me. I think it was Lord Salisbury— 1 do 
not know whether he has favoured you with a visit in Scot- 
land, or whether he thought you were a little too far north 
for liim, but he did appear somewhere or other, and he laid 
down this doctrine. He .said Mr. Glad.stone is the man who 
said, in 1865, that the Irish Church question was beyond the 
range, I think, of practical politics, and who, in 1868, moved 
resolutions to destroy the lri.sh Church, and, in 1869, carried 
a bill through the ITouse of Cominon.s for that purpose. "VVell, T},fhi.t,vyof 
now, I wm tell you tho exact trutli of that matter. It is per- i),\. 
fectly true that in 186.5 I said— and 1 fully believed it. — fJitUhhni.'nf. 
that the Irish Church (putstion wa.s out of the range of 
practical politics ; by which I meant — it was the occasion of 
an election, and when at an «d(*«ti«in yon say a question i.s out 
of the range of pniiitical jtolitics, y(*u incan that it is not a 
question likely to he dealt with in the Parliament you are now 
choosing. That is th(! lueuning of it. My belief at that time 
was this — the Irish Church had been suilertHl to go on without 
being a subject of agitutimi for twenty or thirty years since 
the time when its concerns had been iiuiivcly discussed, and, 
according to all a])peai‘:inocs, it s(iem(>d that it might so gt) on 
for a cousidcKihlo number of ytsti’s. It would not at all have 
surprised me, according to the opinions 1 then cntciitaiaod, if 
it had gone on for live, ten, or tifteeu nu»r« years from that 
date. Tlicn cumt! that which is now <iitod in onler to work 
upon your alarms. It is said, and indy said, that in tlie. year 
1867 th(ire ha])pcm«l certain crune.s in Kngland — that is to 
say, a policeman was muwlored, in cirounxstaiU!o.s of riot a!id 
great cxcitenieut, hy a Fenian crowd in Manclic.sLcr ; tho wall 
of Olcrkcnwell IMsoii, Londmi, was blown down in a v<?ry 
alarming manner ; and it is .said that it was in conseepUimtH 
of these things that i c()in])lotely changed my mind about the 
Irish Church, and proposed tho disi'stahlishment of it. Now, 
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gentlemen, what I have said, and what I repeat about tf. it; 
charges is simply this, that the matters referred to had tof 
effect of drawing the attention of the people of this island to 
the Irish question, they had nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. But pray consider this ; pray consider how all of 
you have your hands full ; how all of you have the duties of 
life to perform. You are all citizens of an Empire with a 
multilTido of varied calls all over the world ; and there are, no 
doubt, many (picstions requiring attention which are in sharp 
competition one with another, and to the whole of which it 
is not possible to give all the attention they deserve. Now, 
the case of the Irish Church was a very urgent case, and 
there are a groat many more very urgent cases which at 
this moment receive no attention. Can there be a more 
urgent case thiin this? In 18;*5 it was thought vitally 
ncces.sary, ami it has been of immense advantage to the coun- 
try, to oliango the. whole municipal government of the country. 
It laid formerly been a close government; it was made a 
p<ipular nqireseubitivc government. But at that time the city 
of i.,ondon was uxeeptesd; it was supposed they would do it in 
1 or and nothing has l)eon done to the pre.sent 

liour. Well, that is a verj" urgent question indeed, for 
wo have four millions of peojilc gathered together in the 
metropolis of tliis great country without the advantages of 
mnni<!ipal goverumeut, — many of their arrangements in a stote 
most ineflicicnt, some of them really almost scandalously 
huiflicient, — Iwicauso the pressure of the concerns of Govern- 
ment is such that it has not been possible to give attention 
to that matter, and create a sufficient public fueling ami 
impetus to overcome the olistaules which fdways require to be 
overcome whore the interests of local hodies, and a great many 
prejudices, and a great many, perhaps, even selfish interests 
have to bo overcome. 

Now, it is alleged that I have said that the Fenian outrages 
were the cause why tlie Irish Ghurch was disestablished. That 
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Ttoent is as far from the truth as is possible. I will give 
rat a little illustration of that. Suppose it is Sunday morning, 
I have got up and have had my breakfast, and perhaps 
I am reading a book in which I am interested, — let us hope 
it is a proper and becoming book for the day, — and I am not 
thinking of going to church at the moment, because I am so 
interested in the book that I am not conscious of the e.vact 
time, when suddenly I hear the church - bell. Well, the 
church-bell reminds me, and I put my liook down, ])ut on my 
hat, and go to church. Would you say the church-lsjll i.s the 
cause why I go to church ? Nftt in the h!a.st ; it is not the 
cause why I go ; 1 go to chinxih hocausc 1 believe it to he 
my duty to go to church, and I wish to go to churcli ; but 
the church-bell is that which draws my uttentitiu to it, and 
that is the impoi'tant function it p«rfoiin.«. I'ou ar«! told it 
only reqtiires some Fetiiait outrage to have the t.'huroij of 
Scotland di.sestal)lishcil. Why, a Feiiiati oulnigis in Sc.otlainl 
might draw rny attention t(f the Fenian outrage.; hut the 
Fenian outrages in Jingland niiuht the iicojdc. of Kngland and 
of Scotland think of the Irish (]ne.slion ; and wlien they thought 
of the Irish question, they .saw there, was a gnsit, scandalous, 
and shameful grievance in Ireland; iuid, therefore, they <1<:- 
tenained tu remove it. i>ut it was only attimtion that wiis 
called ; and when our attention is Ciilled to the case of the 
Scotch Church, what do we find ? Wo ilml a large portion 
of the people of Scotland who are severe, d from that Cljurch, 
and a large portion wlio are very desimns it should he <li.s- 
establishod. We find another large portion who arc very 
desirous it should continue estahlislKHl ; and no means iiave 
yet heeu taken to suscerhiin, hy a full and lulequati! disemssion, 
which of those portbms n-ally expresses the entinj mijid or 
general mind of Scotland. But Uio.sc) |)orUun.s would both of 
them agree that tlioro is no anah^y whatever hutwee.u the 
cose of tlic Chureh of Scotland and the cose of the Church of 
Ireland. There is nothing disgraceful to the (lovermnent <d‘ 
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this country, or to the members of the Established Ohmrch 
and the class who support it in Scotland, in the historA of 
the Church of Scotland. The question of the Church W 
Scotland, if it ever comes to be fought out, will be fought out ' 
honestly and in good temper, and upon grounds of general 
expediency and principle ; but not by keen and bitter 
reproaches, and not under the smart of burning recollections 
and galling recollections, such as those that attended the whole 
history of the Church of Ireland. It is monstrous to attempt 
to create this analogy. Just let me remind you of some of 
the points. T do not want to go back upon these things. 
Tlie Established Church of Ireland is now a Voluntary Church, 
working its own way, and I thank God it is ; but I am com- 
pelled by the injudicious efforts of that party who always 
supported it, to point out how ludicrous it is to make a 
parallel between it and the Church of Scodand. The Church 
of Ireland was an alien Church. It was planted by foreign 
force. It was the foreigii force of England that made the 
7Ae Ciun/i o/(j]inr(i}i of Ireland. The Estiihlished Church of Scotland 
tniiisfnoMs. grow out of the soil, and instead of being forced upon the 
people, wii.s forced by the peojdo. It was the efflux of the 
mind of the ])oople ; it gave expre.ssiou to the convictions of 
the people ; and not only wa.s it not like, but at every point 
it was in dianiotricad <»ppo.sition and contradiction to the 
dojdonihlc Citse of the Clmrcli of hnland. The Clmrch of 
Scotland was loved by the people; the Church of Ireland 
was hated by the i>cople. It was associated with all the 
ineinoiies of their dugmdatiou. Thu ])eoplc recollected that 
they wore conii)olIcd out of their miserahly scanty means to 
subscribe funds for the maintenance of the Church in Ireland 
down to the year 1833 ; and they were at the same time 
precluded from exorcising any vote in the vestries, by which 
those funds were levied. The Church of Scotland, on the 
other hand, was historically dear to the people. The Church 
of Ireland always represented what may fairly he called a 
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miserable minority of the people — ^represented one-ninth or 
one-tenth part of the people ; bat the Church of Scotland down 
to 1843 unquestionably represented a very large majority of 
the people. Before the Disruption, it is not too much to 
say that the Church of Scotland had the warm and enthusi- 
astic attachment of perluips tln-ee - fourths of the people, 
those who are now the United Presbyterians being the 
cliief fraction of the other foiu’th. The Clmrch of Scothind 
was the Church of the people — a great deal more than tlie 
Church of the rich and the wealthy and the noble ; but the 
Church of Ireland was the Clairoh of tho w'ealthy and tlie 
noble and of nobody else — oxcei>ting a few parislies and a 
few neighbourhoods. The Church of Scotland was a Church 
in which all tlie means that it ]) 0 s.s(i.ssed weiv, carefully Im.-.- 
banded, so that every kii’k should ho toloKibly sujtjtlirid willi 
the means of supporting u minister; while, on tint utlufr Imiid, 
there were no great accumulations of unm!Ci*s.ssiry wealth in 
the ca.se of a few individuals. 'I'he (.'hurch of Ireland was 
full of the gims(!st uttd most monstrous ahust's, enormiuts 
episcopal rovonuos, accumulations of parishtis ma<ln to <'.reat.o 
great revonucs for parish clc.i’gj'juen ; every mirt of irnfgularily, 
non-residence, pluiiilitics, every ahusc that it is jmssihle to 
conceive. Such was tho heap of hloiuht's and of didor- 
mities presented by the Ustahlishcd f’hurch of Ircliind in 
the time of its prosperity. iJut, as I liavo wiid, when this 
question of the Church of S^cothmd c.<snni.s to l»o discussed, it 
will be calmly discussed, with reason uml good tumixsr, hy 
men of principle and cliavachsr, accustonsed to nssjsset one 
another, and meeting upon a ftsstiug of perfect civil equality. 
On the other hand, r(S(sollecl this — what has created 
alarm in sonic has liccn that wc have said it is Ut tha 
sentiment of tho people of Hcotland that wo must look 
for the decision of this questhm when it comes to he dis- 
cussed. In the case of Ireland, it was not the decision of 

the people of Ireland that led to the dtisl ruction of tlm 
YOU 11. N 
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Establidied Church. The people of Ireland had home it so 
long, had been so accustomed to the work of submission, that 
they hardly stirred upon the subject. It was — and I can say 
this as one knowing the facts of the case — ^it was that the 
mind and conscience of England and Scotland had been 
effectually awakened when once they gave attention to the 
subject, and they felt that it was necessary to remove the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland from its position as an establishment 
in oi-der to apply a remedy to a gross public wrong that 
offended the conscience and sense of the country, and that 
degraded the character of the country all over the civilised 
rhi Church world. What has beeir said about the Chrrrch of Scotland 
Swwwwis this, that the quo-stioir raised alwut it is eviderrtly a <iuestion 

Scotland. In my opinion it is a (juestion 
which never can bo decided satisfactorily except it be, which- 
ever way it be, by some clear arrd strong arrd decided mani- 
festiition from the j)ooplo of Scotland. Wlren I am asked 
whetlier 1 auLicipato any such manifestatioir now, and 
e.specially such niunifiwUitiou irr a negative sense, my airswer 
i.s that, HO Jar as f have seen, tliis firrestion has not been before 
the people of Scotland during the luoceedings, thus far, of the 
present election. I, for my i)art, see no likelihood whatever 
that it will be ; and 1 certainly should be a party objecting 
strongly to any attempt to filch an advairtage, to take an ad- 
vantage, agaiirst the (Jhurch of Scotland, or against anything else 
that is Scotch, fi'om an accidental circumstance. It is the people 
of Scollaird to whom it Iras boon referred. That reference 
ninst bo a real refcj’cnoe ; there must bo a real consideration 
in order to a real dtscasion. Nay, the decision must not only 
bo real ; in my opinimi it must be a manifest and pointed 
and und(jniable decisiorr, in order to bring about any fresh issue 
or any great changes in regard to the National Church. 

That is what I have to say on the subject of the Scotch 
Clmtcli Establishment ; but I will refer to one or two other 
matters, because some of the kind correspondents who favour 
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me with their views individually, and very often say things 
that are useful, say — We want to know what you say ought 
to be done — not merely what you object to, but what ought 
to be done in a new Parliament ? I have formerly pointed 
out to you the obstacles which the action of the present 
Government has interposed to the speedy and immediate 
progress of useful legislation. I think the Parliament of 
1868, though perhaps T ought not to say so, inasmuch as I 
am deeply interested in its character, has left behind it a 
reputation that will long remain honourable in the mind.s of 
the people of this country. T think very diflerontly indeed 
of the Parliament now expiring, and, in fact, in regard to that 
l*arliament, for the sake of good inanner.s 1 would rather not 
say what I think. Tint I have little hope lliat the next 
Parliament will be able to Kcrvti yon as ('llt'clually and as 
palpably as did the Parliament of 1868. What I liopo is 
that it will Hcrv'c you in the same, spirit, and that it M’ill do 
all that different cir<!tnnstan(!(!.s jKirinit to make that service as 
wide and as (jffoctual as ]>o.sHible. Ihit, when 1 am askeii 
what I think ought to ho <lone, 1 nailly should a.Hhained 
to road you the list of tliu things that I think ought to bo 
done, because 1 have in my hand here a little tract of which 
I am the author. It was writttui two years sign, ami it was 
called ‘ England’s Mission and in a note U» tlait tract 1 have 
put down togctlier, without inclmling what may lj«» fiallcd 
secondaiy questions, a list of two-and-twenty gnsat suhjects, 
with respect to which, as I consuhir, almost the whole puldiu 
opinion of the couutiy is fixed in tla* idea that they ought 
to bo dealt with. Here they are. I begin with I.ioudon 
municipal reform ; my second is county govomment ; my 
third, county franchise; my ftmrth, the state of the liquor 
Jaws ; and so I go on, but I won’t read the whole of them ; 
it is a budget which would almost stun and stupefy you. 
However, what J will do will bo this. Thiuo of those two- 
and-twonty are subjects, in regard to which the present 
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Parliament has acted since that tract was written. Then 
there remained, you may say, only nineteen; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not so, because while in one of tlie three questions 
\vith which they have dealt they have made some progress, 
the other two they have made a great deal worse than they 
were before. Therefore I consider that the whole action of 
the present Government, taking the three together, amounts 
The Irish to nothing, or perhaps less than nothing. They have made 
muuisity In^lx University question. A very insufficient 

and meagre bill was passed ; but still it was a bill that the 
Irish under the pressure in which they felt themselves 
accepted. The Liberals did all they could to promote the 
passing of it, taking a little good when they could not get a 
great one. »So that I jnit down as so much to the good and 
U) the credit of the presiuit Parliainent, Jbit as to the two 
others, what has the present Parliament done as to coiTupt 
])ractices at elections ? It has TK>t I>een satished to leave 
The Ad for things as tli(iy wci'c. It was not only determined not to go 
forward for the repression of corruption, but that which had 
stamped by the law Jis a dangerous, if not a 
co]Tuj>t i)ractico, and as tending to corrupt practice, if not 
actually corrupt practice — viz. ]»ayment in boroughs for tlie 
conveyance of voters to the poll — that which the law had 
])reviously ]>rohil»ited on the grounds I mentioned, this 
l^irliaiiujiit, in a manner 1 must say the most hasty — so hasty 
that it dfiserves to ho called indecimt — in the hist week or 
ten days of its existence, has had a bill brought in to repeal 
the j^rohibition and to re-establish that bad practice in favour 
of the rich ciiudidate against th(i poor <‘andidate, in favour of 
reaction against reform, in favour of practical mischief, and 
against puictical improvement. The other question with which 
they have ham dealing is the Probate Duty — ^your friend the 
Theiim Inventory Duty. I had the audacity to detain a large 

^DutyAct, audicmio at Dalkeith the otlujr day in handling the subject 

of the Inventory Duty, and I set forth results which were 
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patiently followed and i)erfectly comprehended by my 
audience, and wliioh, I think, excited their astonishment, when 
they found the gross partiality shown to the real property of 
the country, that is to say, to the landlords of the countrj' — 
of whom I confess myself one — in imposing the taxation so 
as that it shall pass by the landlord, and shall light upon the 
personal property of the country. Gentlemen, on that day T 
made statements which were so striking that I really would 
not have ventured upon them if it had not been that I had 
gone carefully into the figures and luid satisfied myself as to 
their truth ; and there is not one of them tliiit can be shaken. 
When I first began to examine this hill of Sir Stafford 
Korthcote I was astonished, and having occasion to attend a 
meeting in London in the liorough of wliieh 1 am an elector, 
I wanted to sound an alarm. I detenninod to i«i within the 
bounds of tnith, and T think what 1 said in London was this, 
that whereas personal projioiiy now jiays three or four limes 
as much as realty niton a Kue.c.L‘.s.sion by di-ath, they have 
brought in a bill at this last moment, when it eannot be 
discussed or examined, to make it, insteail of three or four 
times, four or five or six times as mueh. That, I thought, 
was not stating it very s( itmgly, and tlie (Chancellor of the 
Kxchetpicr found fault with me, and .said 1 had Iteen en- 
deavouring to inflanm the ituhlic mind against this hill in 
Marylebone. In my itlaec in the House of (Jonunous I said, 
‘ I have, and I will — I have K])oken of it in Marylehonei 
1 will speak of it elsewhere ; and I will endeavour to make it 
well understood, not with (txaggeration, hut aceoidiug to the 
facts.’ Now, 1 showed at Dalkeith that if you take the case 
of a farm worth £20,000, and of a fann tenant whose stock 
upon the farm is woHh £5000, supposing tho landlord dies 
and supposing tho farmer dies, and tho landlord and the 
fanner are both of them smtcecded by their sons, the farmer’s 
son coming into his stock worth £0000 would have to pay 
more than twice as much Probate Duty as the landlord’s sou 
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coming into £20^000. That is to say, instead of being four 
or five times, as I had put it in Marylehone, it was nine 
times worse. And not only so, but recollect this, that the 
plea and pretext set up by these people is that personalty 
ought to pay, because the land pays the rates. But I ask if 
the farmer docs not pay the rates, if the shopkeeper does not 
pay the rates, who has got the stock in his shop, and whose 
heir, when ho dies, has to pay five or six, or perhaps eight or 
ten times as much as the son of the landlord in coming into 
his great landed estate. Well, that is the mode of progress, 
and that is the catalogue of work that this Pailiament 
bctpicaths to tliose who arc to succeed it, and that tliis 
Oovemment bequeaths to those who are to take up its work, 
when, as I hope, a new Parliament, expressing the sense of 
the peo])Ie, shall liavc put aii end to its miscarriages and 
misdeeds in the discharge of tlie higli oflicc it ikjw fulfils. 

But if you will allow me, 1 will hdl you what 1 think to 
bo the i)roxiinatG subjects of legislation. I have told you that 
ill my ojdnion Church e.stablishnuints are not at all proximate 
subjects of legislation. 1 am not speaking of my wishes, 
because there are a great many things I wish heartily to see 
done and whicli I have no hope of seeing ; but when 1 speak 
of proximate subjects I moan tliose most urgent, and 1 will 
tell you -what I consider tlie most urgent. They come under 
thc*.H(i thr(*c ho.ad,s — the lutad of iinance^, the licad of land laws, 
and the head of local govermuent. When I look to finance, 
I say that things have becai allowed to g(it into such a state 
that we have come to about £8, ()()(), 000 of d<ifici<incy ; and 
us to the rmncdial measime, such as it is, which has been 
adopter! by the i>rosent (Jovernment, by nieiins of passing this 
most unjust and outrageous Inventory Duty Bill — for 1 
citnrmt call it by a weaker i^juthot than that — all my state- 
ments ill regtu'd to it have really been very Tiiuch within the 
mark, us I will show if I have oc.casioii to return to the 
subject iu detail. In respect to finance, the only provision 
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that has been made is a provision by which it has been 
indicated that the next five years shall pay X 5 , 000,000 
or £6,000,000 of the deficit that has been contracted 
in the last five years. That is the way that this far-seeing 
Government, this Conservative Government, provides for 
the future of the country — that is to say, by handing 
over to it the burdens which they have entailed upon 
finance. The condition of finance is a subject of many 
branches, and won’t bear treiitrneiit in detail without a 
great expenditure of time; hut I am satisfied now to note 
it as one of what I think three sul)jects likely to vindicate 
their claim to be immediately and seriously set about by 
any right-minded Tarliament. If you return a Parliament 
like this, I won’t in’omlso you that your finane(‘s will b(; dealt 
with at all. 1 think it is very libdy Ihent will bt^ nif»re 
hoctoiing, and more bragging, and more contracting of engage- 
ments and making of secret treaties; tliat then* will l*e 
more pretences of extending the Kmjdre, moie running into 
(lollisioii with the sentiment of other pt‘,opl(», and endeavouring 
to put them down by force and violtmce, and, I am afrahl, 
in some cjises, evtui by (iruelty, us w<5 havtj been doing in 
Afghanistan. I won’t answer for wliut will happen if y<»u 
return a Parliament of thcj wrong kind If you T’eturii a 
Parliament of the right kind, finaneo is mn of thci first sub- 
jects that must receive careful ami closes sittc.nti<m. The next (2) 
subject I will rcjfer to now is tiwi stahs of the land laws, 
and in that single phrastj I includes a gnuit many subjects, 
because all the laws which touch the <mltivat(*r of the laud 
are land laws. I won’t there agjiin attemjtt to go into detail 
now, but it embraces the subject of hypothec, it cmbnictss ilui 
subject of game, it eiabnutcs the subjeett of adcrpnite sec'urity 
for tenants’ improvements in r<*.gartl to all they j»ut intfj tlu* 
land, it embraces the subject of the. state of the law in r(isi>e<*t 
to the inheritance of the lease of the funner, 4is the leasts of 
the farmer in Scotland is u heritable property, but as that 
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law appears to be in a state that requires some enlargement’, 
and some greater liberty to the farmer as to the manner of 
disposing of his lease ; it embraces the law of the transfer of 
land, a subject of the greatest importance ; it embraces the 
law with respect to entails and settlements, wliich is also a 
subject, in my opinion, of very great importance for the 
welfare of the countiy. <^f all those subjects, gentlemen, I 
do not think tliere is one that does nut require to be dealt 
with. The dying Parliament has been dealing with tlie ques- 
tion of hypothec — as to the extent I do not know yet — for 
the purpose, 1 suppose, of improving the prospects of certain 
candidates in Scotland. If that has been the puiT[)oso of the 
measure, I greatly douht wliethcr that ])ractical aim will be 
attained. Put if good is dom l>y it, we sliall l)e all heartily 
glad to see it, and very glad to see it, and very thankful to 
accept it. The third question, wliich 1 think requires very 
serious consideration, is that of loetil government. You are 
aware what the conduct of Parliament lias been in regard to 
luiiul goveriiiiieut. They have simjdy played with that ques- 
ti(jn. As wc stood seven or eight yearn ago, thei*e was a 
general fe.eling that tluire ought to I»e cousiderahlo aid affoixled 
to the lo(ial ratcjs from the (JonsolidaliMl Pimd, and it was also 
felt that when that aid was givtui, it W'ould he an excellent 
opjiortunity for rearranging the local government of the 
country. "I'he hxail govitrnimmt of the country, gentlemen, 
rc‘quires rouiTangeineiit on more groumls than one. It requires 
to 1 m* greatly <level<»pe(l and greatly strengthened, on tlie 
grouml tJmt the jwjse.nt l^lrliament is totally overloaded and 
overworked, and that in <‘.onHequonce your affairs are in a state 
of th^plorahIe arniur. They are in a state of such an’car as 
no well-const.ituted jirivato estaldishment would tolerate for a 
moment, if it were found that the (ion<*.crns of any mercan- 
tile or manufacturing umbirtaking had got into such a state 
of confused arrtjar us Uni ufiairs of the country have now 
got int<^ — not through the indolence of Parliament — for 
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whatever I may say even of the present Parliament, it has 
not been indolent — it has worked hard enough, if it had 
worked in the right way. But such is that arrear that it has 
become of the utmost importance to devise means of local 
government which shall be sufficiently strong and powerful in 
themselves to deal with questions of considerable interest and 
moment in different parts of the country, making a judicious 
division between the offices of these local bodies and the 
offices which Parliament shall retain to itself— the local bodies, 
of course, doing whatever they do under the authority of 
Parliament, because the maintenance of the sujircinacy of 
Parliament is the maintenance of the unity of our national 
life; without it our national life would !»*, broken up and 
dissipated, P>ut there is another reason iMisides the m^cesMty 
of devolution, anil the groat advantage of allowing j^robabiy 
many classes of Kcotch meanuros to be dealt with by a s^iparubj 
agency peculiarly StM»tch, of the nature ujid Ibrmution of wliieli 
1 need not now speak,- — the, Maine possibly for Wales, tlie 
same ])ossibly for Ireland, the same possibly for secstioiiH of 
England; besides all that, there is smother reason which is of 
the most urgent cliaraider, in my opinion, for giving early 
attention to this great question of local govermuent, and, 
gentlemen, it is this, that Ixith in England and in yctiilaiid 
our local government is not construcstial u])ou British or ujion 
constitutional ju'incijdes, U is rather in the nature of an 
arbitrary system. It is i^arriod on by genthimeu who aiHs 
nominated, and not electiid authorities. We i)ro])osed, us a 
Govornment, in the yisar, I think, 1870, we pi-ojMJsed a bill of 
mthcr a comprehensive character, und(^^ which the whole 
nature of our local government would have been changed. Of 
course T do not of the towns in what 1 have just said ; 
in the towns the jmjndar principle lias obtained sc()]) 0 , but 
remember not in London. In liOndou the forms under which 
it appears are most intricate and most feeble, and in ].ontlon, 
with its four millions of people, the popular principle is most 
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feebly and inadequately represented, whereas in all the counties 
throughout the three kingdoms the popular principle can 
hardly be said to exist at all. Here, then, comes the question 
in regard to the proper adjustment of local burdens. How, in 
iny opinion, the question of the proper adjustment of local 
liurdcns is a very serious one indeed. You are aware that in 
England tlie {jccu]>i<ir pays the whole of the rates. You 
know tliat in Scotland you have a better system, under which 
the rates are divided ; but it is a very serious question whether, 
oven in Scotland, the system is perfect, and whether the 
metliu<l of arrangement which you have introduced into certain 
j)aris]ics, and which dmws distinction between the payments 
lovicid upon agricultural land and the payments levied upon 
house projxu'ty, ought not to receive a fuither extension. But 
the tru<j mode of meeting all those difficulties is not merely 
the ultcjration r*f details, hut tluj introduction of the representa- 
tive jirinciple. When once the representative principle is 
intnulucii'il, you will find a solution for them. It is by means 
of the rf*pr<‘S(!ntaliv(i juimuple, as it acts in the Parliament of 
the (tounlry, that w<j are enabhid to swljust and settle the com- 
j»eling or ev(tn conflicting into, rests of diffin’ciit classes. There 
is tin; same virtue in the representative principle for local 
]mr]»os(*s us tlierct is for (icntral purposes, and couse(iueutly I 
{•ertainly say to you that the question of local government, 
both for relh?ving Parliament and making the general working 
(»f th<i constitution more efn‘ctiv(i a.nd more liarmonious, and 
for the purposti of giving the jjopular control in matters of 
deUiil throughout tluj ]»arishc*s of the country, was one of the 
most urgent (ine.stinns, and the most necessary for us to take 
If I were, to make an addition— pcrliaps it is rather 
^ bcuiuusti no mail win judge absolutely beforehand, 

pmetUmai whatever aid a long experi(*.nce may have given him in 

fMmu» V . .11. - -j.* 

^ estimating the r<jhitivo claims of jnibhc <juestions — it is 
perhaps rather dangerous for me to go farther, but I own, 
according to the impression made upon my mind, if I were 
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to select another question as one of the most urgent for those 
who value the liberties of this country, I should be disposed 
to select the cheapening of the cost of elections, and simpli- 
fying the procedure connected with them. I am quite sure 
there is nothing more dangerous to the due growth and exer- 
cise of poi>ular privileges than costly elections. You might 
just as well call it a fine upon the free exercise of the judg- 
ment of the people — it would be much nearer the truth than 
merely to call it a lavish exj>enditure at elections. Lavish 
expenditure at elections is a fine imposed upon the free choic(i 
of the people among tlie diflerent candidates, because wo do 
not believe that the virtue of a man varies with liis wealth. 
We do not believe that the capacity of a man to serve his 
country is nioasured by the nuudxir either of hundreds or of 
thousands a-year that he may ])ossess. What we do bediove 
is this, tliat it is of great importancjo to the country for all 
classes to be freedy and adecjualcdy re]>res<‘.nted in Parliament, 
and that Hut liest way to give Ihem that frctc uml a<le<iuat(‘ 
representation is to allow llutin, nut in tluutry only, but in 
pnictiee, a free clunc^t among the candidates who are willing 
to servo llujin. And if that choice is to bo frc<*, it is idle to 
call it free if yon have, lojided their shoxildtu’s with the burdtm 
of an immense exj»cndiiuro — to some of tlutm it being possibly 
a mere trifle, not worth consi<loratiun, but to others being an 
absolute jwoluhition to enUir the door of Parliament. 

Now, 1 have made to ytni a sp<;ech, as far as 1 have been 
abl(j, bearing upon subjects in which you feel a very great 
interest, all <if them being bmuches of the one great subject 
that W(j lmv(* to consider, numedy, the question whether you an*, 
satisfied, or whether y<m are not satisfied witli the manner in 
which — tlici gtiiioral manner in which— tho (Joverninent of the 
country has been carried on for the hist six years. If you 
are geiiemlly stitisli<«l with it, undoubtedly, in my opinion, it 
k an odious atui oflbnsivc oflice to be wltat is called i)icking 
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holes ia the conduct of men who have in the main been both 
desirous and able to serve their country. You never cau 
have any Goveniment in the country which will not make 
errors, and which will not be liable to criticism, or even, in 
certain cases, to condemnation. But it is the general issue 
to which we look. It is a largo and a broad question which 
we liave to consider. The attempt which I liave made when- 
ever I have had tlie honour of appearing before an audience 
in this county, or before any other political audience wliich I 
have a title to a<ldress, has always been to open up the whole 
sulqcct freely, and to cndeavoxir to enalde those who heard me, 
so far as lay in my power, to embrace the whole of its manifold 
and diverse bearings. We have thouglit tliat neitlier at homo 
nor abrojul luis the conduct of the (Sovernment been such as 
deserves the ap])robatiou of the country. If we are wrong in 
that, you have the most easy means of declaring us to be 
wrong by sirnjjly returning all tin*, gcmtlcmeu who have con- 
stituted the majority in the dying l^irliament. Tliat is a 
jjerfectly simple pi’<»eess, ami will no doubt succeed in again 
securing for you groat and ne<ulless expenditure — what 1 must 
HjaJIy cidl shullling expedients of finance — for, as I have 
shown in l^lrl lament, the whole stock iu trade of the present 
(}oveninient with niganl to finance lias consisted in what Sir 
liobeii iu his jdace when Chancellor of Uie Exchequer, 
called ' financial nostrums' whioh he said it was unworthy of 
a gr(‘at country to make use of. In legislation 1 don’t expect 
that marvels will bo don(%, but we do think that some rational 
and tolerable progress slioulcl Jhi made, and, above all, 1 con- 
demn such e.xtraordinary proceedings as those 1 have mentioned 
to you to-day, about the Corrupt rniotioes Bill and the Bm- 
liate Duty Bill, where, not satisfied with allowing an imperfect 
law to continue imjuirfect, they hav(j really, and that while 
endeavouring to pass by and escape all public discussion, 
iletermiued to aggravate that imperfect law, and make its 
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imperfections much worse than they -were before. So much 
for legislation. As to the character of the country abroad, 
that I have spoken of elsewhere, and shall speak of again ; 
but one point I must beg you to lay to heart. It is for 
every man to consider whether ho desires, or whether he does 
not desire, that the name of England, wherever it is carried 
into a question, the name of Great Britain, our name of 
Britons, wherever it is earned into a discussion of foreign 
policy — it is for you to consider whether you de-sire that that 
name shall be found upon the side of freedom, or upon the 
side opposed to it In the days f)f the Tory Go^'crnment of 
Lord Liverpool anti Lord I/>nilondorry, unfortunately, as you 
know, it was voiy often found on the .side op]i(ised to freeiloin. 
Wlien Mr. Canning became I’rime Mini.st«r of (hi.s eounlry, a 
better state of things arose, and ho httcame known thrmighont 
the world as a gnsat iidvoeate of frticdoni ; and, gentlemen, litt 
created in consotpienett ginut htnwr ami aliirm, anil tixtraonlimiry 
aversion to himself in the iwnirt ul' Austriti, and in some (»thfr 
places where, tis you know, there i.s at pn-sent a v(‘ry strong 
alarm and great .su.spitsion of iinotlntr intlividual. Mr. Canning 
loft behind him Lonl I’iilmei'slnn as his piijiil, and it was the 
happy lot of Lonl Ptilmerstoii to as.Hociutc himsidf in imuiy of 
the countries of Europe with tlm jiromolion of coinstitutional 
government iuid freedom, and with sending forth the doom of 
bad, cornijit, and arhitmry governments. We Imvo now 
lived into a stale of things when, tni the contrary, at the 
Congress of Berlin, upttn evttry ease of any importance that 
arose when^ there was discussion and difference of opinion 
in the Congre.ss, in oveiy ease you found the jdenipotentiaries 
of Euglantl arrayed on the sitle of arhatrary jiower. If you 
desire that, gentlittmin, Kitnrn again your old mitjority to 
Barliament. If you do not, then send the niumhurs of thsit 
majority alaout their husincss, to reap in study and by 
reflection the harvest which perhaps inquiry may wcurt! 
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for them, to improve their minds and enlarge their views ; 
and send to Parliament those from whom, at aU events as far 
as concurrence with your general principles is concerned, you 
may expect better results than have been yielded to you by 
the now expiring Parliament in the course of the last six 
years. 



X. 


MONDAY, MARCH 22 , 1880 . 

SPEECH AT LOANIIBAD. 

On the afternoon of Monday the 2 2d of March, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gladstone drove into Ix)anheatl from Gilmerton at five o’clock, 
and proceeded at once to the place f)f meeting. The chair 
was taken by Mr. William To«l, who introdmuid the right 
honourable gentleman to the andioJice, by whoni lie was most 
enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Gladstone said : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and f{onth!m<;n,~I n your kind mldress 
you have adverted to the fiust that there may be jiresenl here 
many who profess what are calleil < '■fmservative opinions in 
politics. I am aliuld that it is not isissible for me to hold out 
to them the inducement that what 1 say will bo altc^ethor 
agreeable to them. I could only pnrchiiso their symjiathies at 
the expense of my own honesty. I have come hero to speak 
the truth, tlic whole truth, and nothing but the tnith, aciiording 
to the best view that 1 can obtain of it; and the only comjiensa- 
tions that I can offer to iny Conservative friends are these : — In 
the first place, that I am perfectly aware iny views of what is 
true and what is false in polities may bo entirely wrong; in the 
second place, that I will charge upon them nothing dishonourable 
to their motives or their characters ; in the third place, that I 
conscientiously believe, however strange it may sound in their 
ears, that the cause which they have been supporting for the 
last six years is not Conservative in the best sense of the word, 
but that it is destructive in the worst sense of the word. 
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Further, I think that the policy called Conservative has heen 
distinguished by a greater number of innovations, and more 
causeless innovations, in the course of the last six years, than 
I have ever known before in more than forty years of public 
life. And, moreover, I will say here what I have said without 
contradiction in the House of Commons. I suppose Sir Eobert 
l*eel was a Conservative, for the Duke of Buccleuch sat in his 
Cabinet. T suppose the Duke of Wellington was a Conserva- 
tive. I suppose the Earl of Aberdeen was a Conservative. I 
have had the honour of sitting in Cabinet with all these three 
distinguished persons. With Sir Eoliert Peel and with Lord 
Aberdeen I lived for many years on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and perfectly convinced am T that if the law of 
nature had pennittcd tho.sc di.stinguished individuals to be 
amongst us to-day, they would have been the foremost to 
reprobate the policy which 1 am liere to reprobate, and to 
support the jiolicy I am here to support. Well, now, I will 
ondeavonr to go to a central part of that policy, which touches 
it at the heart; for, after all, don’t let us disguise it from our- 
selves tltat the main agency ndictl upon by the Conservative 
party, iis it is cjiIIcmI, though I call it so only under protest, at 
the present (dection is, first of all, to stir up mistrust, and 
oven something mitre than mistrust, even animosity, against 
one in jiarticnlur of the Powers of Huroite — namely, Russia — 
and liaving ihmo that, to proitagate the suspicion that the 
Liheitd ituiiy of thw country have entirely forsworn and for- 
go! ten tholiuul of their hirlih-— that they are a sort of monsters 
in nature who are willing to lift their hands against the parent 
from whoso womb they sprang, and that the interests of Russia 
ato the insists thal they arc given to promote. That 
suspicion is really the main agency to which, as for as 1 am 
able to , judge, the Tory pirty look in the coming election. 
Now, I will adhere to what I have said in speaking plainly 
and speaking out ; and 1 tell you plainly that I am not satis- 
fied to deny this charge ahmit Russia. 1 will deny it, but I 
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•vron’t stop with denying it. I certainly never will charge 
upon my opponents what they have charged upon us. I have 
been oallecl myself by a man of great rank ‘ an agent of Eussia ’ 
— a rnflTi of high rank, a Duke — not the Duke of Buccleuch. 

I am quite sure the Duke of Buccleuch would not go to those 
Inngtba under the influence of any political feeling. But I 
will make no offensive imputation of that land. All that T 
will speak of is acts, and results of acts. Far be it from me 
to believe, but, on the contrary, T renounce utterly, and I 
repudiate with indignation for any Englishman — be he Torj-, 
Whig, Liberal, Kadical, or what you like — I utterly repudiate 
the notion, and I should be ashamed of myself if I could 
entertain it for a moment, that he was capable, of preferring 
the interests of a foreign country to his own. Wc all start 
one and the same ground — thf! hatthi between us is a fair^*, 
battle to bo fairly fought—what i.s the triu! way ti> promolo 
the interests of our country ? But it will not be dt-nied tlmt 
there has boon carefully propagated this Ixdief, that the policy 
of the Lilwral party, and, indeed, many have siiid l.he int(tu- 
tion of the Liberal party, or of some, of the Jalstrul jHirtyj—for 
instance, my own, — has lawui to prefer Uussian ijileiusf.s to 
British interests. Now, the one que.stion of which 1 want to 
speak is tliis— Who is it that for tlm last fe.w years has been 
engaged in procuring — not conseiously, not purpo,sely — ^but, in 
fact, procuring aggmndizoment for Itussia ? 

Let us start, if you please, from the autumn of 1870. At 
that period great disturbances had hrf»ken out in a portion of 
Eastern Europe. Two of the jiroviiiotss of the Turkish 
Empire, known as Bo.snia and Herzegovijia, wmsi in a condi- 
tion of rehellion, whicli, after long effort, the Turkish (loveni- 
ment found itself totally unahlo to juit down. Busidos those 
two provinces in a condition of wdiellion, and with their 
population to a gniat o.'ctont exiled, and, 1 am .sorry to .say, to 
no small extent starved Ihnmgli the general disturbaiieos of 
the conntry—along with these theiu was a third province 

VOL. ir. 0 
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which had witnessed scenes yet more horrible — ^namely, the 
province of Bulgaria, where a rising of no great account 
had been made the pretext by the Turkish Government of 
sending into the country not only its regular troops — and 
they were, I am sorry to say, sufiSciently disgraced by 
what occurred — but along with them others who were not 
under the discipline or partial discipline of regular troops, 
known by the name of Bashi-Bazouks — a general name 
which covered a sort of tumultuary force totally exempt from 
all restraints of humanity, decency, moderation in any form, 
and given over to the dominion of the most horrible passions 
and excesses of lust and cruelty. That was the state of 
things, gentlemen, which we all agreed in viewing with horror. 
Tlie question was, how was it to bo dealt with ? I shall place 
before you two policies — one the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, which was pursued, and the other the policy recom- 
mended by the opponents of the present Government, and 
especially, perhaps T may say, recommended by myself, on 
whom, at a given moment, it devolved — some say, from the 
most corrupt and, wicked motives, but with that I won’t 
trouble you nor myself — at a given moment it devolved upon 
mo to endeavour to stir up the mind of the people of this 
country with regard to the condition of Bulgaria, and to indi- 
cate to them the course which ought to be pursued, both with 
the view to the generiil tranquillity, and in order to maintain 
the honour, character, and interests of our own country, 
r- Now, T will ]»oint out to you first, the policy which I con- 
tended ought to have l>ecir pursued. The Powers of Europe 
in the ooxirsc of 1876 had shown a great and general desire 
to meet the necessities of the case in the East, to stop the 
excesses and abuses which hod led to the rebellions in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and likewise to take effectual securities 
against the repetition of those liorrors — and no weaker word 
is in the slightest degree adequate to the case — those horrors 
which have covered with everlasting infamy the name of the 
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Turks in Bulgaria. The Powers of Europe, I say, were dis- 
posed to act in concert together ; they had sho^vn themselves, 
by fi-aming various documents, and proposing to present them 
to the Turkish Government, and not only proposing to present 
them, but to signify to the Turkish Government that if tlie 
Turkish Government did not act upon them, further mea.sHre8 
would be taken — in fact, they had indicated very distinctly 
their intention to say to the Turkish Government, ‘You 
That is one word, an intelligible word, and cames with it a 
good deal The Turk knows wlial it means as well as any- 
body else, and he is not so dastitute of sense that wlicn a case 
is presented to him clearly he cannot appi-eciato the conse- 
quences, and judge what the noce.ssiti(}s of th«‘ case require. 
Now, what I presumed ut that time to teach, and what was 
very generally and largely taken up by this people of the 
country at the time, and by the bib(iiid party, but not by the 
liberal party exclusively — at that time was {,iii.s, that what is 
called autonomy — self-government, jiniclioal w'lf-govertnaent 
— ought to be given to those pntviiices bt t.wo of th(*in in 
which the Turkish Govcrimmnt ha<l shown its inability to put 
down rebellion ; and to the third, in whic.h tins hom>r.s perpe- 
trated uiion the unfortuiwte jjopulation had hdl iKsIiiml them 
memories absolutely indolihhj, ami memories (<f such a chanieter 
as to render it totally irni>o.s.sible that the powers of grtvern- 
raent could over be exercised with wdi.sfaotion (jr with the 
chance of bringing tranquillity within those limits by the 
Turks. It did not imply that what i.s called the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire was to 1 k! imiKiircd, so mwlerato was the 
policy which was recommended. Tlus Sultan nught have 
remained as the head of the, Kmitirc cot»t!u‘ning these provinces. 
He nnght have received from them by armngomont, eflbctod 
under the sanction of Eiiro]KS, most liberal contributions 
towards the expenses of his Government; hut the os-sentiiil 
part of it was this, that the people should have, not tins 
management of the affairs of the Turkish Empire, hut tlje 
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management of their own local affairs — that when they knew 
what they were to pay they should themselves raise it and 
themselves pay it — that they should themselves regulate their 
own police, instead of having the coiTupt police, who were 
worse than bandits, of the Turkish Government distributed 
over their country — that they should themselves, in the main, 
appoint their own magistrates and their own governors, instead 
of having among them a set of men who existed there only to 
violate laws which were their business to maintain, and to 
indulge passions and lusts in themselves wliich it was their 
duty to ininish in other people. Local self-government was 
what was asked for these provinces. It was not the first tune 
it had been conferred in the Turkish Empire. What were 
called the Danubian Principalities, now united in the State of 
lioumania, and, again, the Principality of Servia, had earned 
this privilege for themselves, and had prospered, thriven under 
it — given no trouble to Europe, had become the seat of con- 
tentment and traiKiuillity simply by the granting of this con- 
cession. Wo contended that if Europe — united Europe — ^told 
Turkey you must act up W this point; you must give to 
JJulgaria, to Ilosnia, to Ilcrzegovina what you have given to 
Hervia, what you have given to Uoumania, that the Turk 
would have done it. And why do I say that ? There are 
those who say, (.)h no, the Turk would have resisted, and 
would have raised a most bloody war. Tliat is norrsense; 
that is i)uro nonsense. And I will tell you why I say so. 
ISeeause there is not a case ui>ort record, in which united 
Eui'ope having made up its mind to toll the Sultan of Turkey 
what must bo done, in which the Sultan of Tirrkey has not 
had tire good sense to do it. Why, see what power, what 
command we had over the coirditiorr of Turkey. In the first 
phice, Turkey was an enipirr! dependent for, I tliink I may 
safely say, throe-fourths at the very least of her soldiery upon 
Asia ; we had only to say no troops, no guns, no munitions of 
war shall pass by sea between Asia and Europe in order to 
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reduce the Turkish Government to terms, if indeed she had 
ever carried it to that lengtli — which she never would have 
done. Well, you tell me. Oh, but the Turks had a very good 
fleet, and could have made resistance by sea Yes, gentlemen, 
the Turks had a good fleet — a fleet built and equipped with 
the money obtained in the Western countries of Europe, on 
which she does not pay a shilling of interest ; she had a good 
fleet ; but how was that fleet navigated ? who were her engine- 
men ? who were the men that worked the machinery of her 
ships ? They were Englishmen and Rcotelimen, and the 
Queen had only to issue the proclamation rcfiuiring all those 
Englishmen and Scotchmen to quit their emplnyment — in 
order to make it unlawful for them to eoiitinne — in tmler to 
bring every one of them out of the Turkish fleet, anti to leavts 
the Turkish fleet water-loggtid upm the, sea. Ami thfrefore, 
gentlemen, the fact is this — never we.re the meims of petictiful 
and bloodless coercion so fully and indispntuhly in the liuntls 
of any Power, or colhsction of Powers, as wttro the-ii in this 
hands of the Enrojiean Powers a)ip1ieabl(! aguinst Turkey, liail 
Turkey been obstinately deUirmined to pomist. 

Now, therefore, renjcnilier that was tint isdicy, and sec what 
Turkey would have lost. Turkey would umlouhtedly have lost 
the power of appointing ptishas and gfn’ernors and policemen in ui Tutkry, 
those three provinces. Tustciid of i»uriK*tuating danger, blood- 
shed, disquiet, and disgraee, she would have luul ]«iace,ful 
relations with thorn — slm would have hud relations of nssixict 
and relations of goodwill. Ceasing to suffer finni her, they 
would have ceased to entertain ho.slile stintiments to her, nnil, 
in fact, although giving up a ])ortioii of the dtsspotic jtower 
which she might ahuso, site would have retained nil that was 
valuable to her, and would have made the populations of tho«j 
provinces feel that to he tinder tlio Sultan was to give them 
a kind of shelter for the growth of their local and jtractical 
liberties, so that eveiy man might live in peace upon his own 
land under his own roof-tree, enjoying the admirable soil ami 
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the blessed climate with which it has pleased Providence to 
endow those countries. That was the prospect opened to Turkey 
by the policy that was then recommended. What would have 
been the consequence of that policy so far as Eussia was con- 
C'>i;rpKttcc\ cemed ? Simply this, that Eussia would have acted as one of 
^ the six Powers of Europe ; that, great as would have been the 

l>()on conceded to the populations of the three provinces, they 
wtiuld have received that boon from the hands of the six 
I’owers without distinction. Whatever gratitude they felt, 
wliatever sentiments of dependence might be in them, would 
have been a sentiment directing itself towards those six 
Powers alike. Eussia, as Eussia, would have gained nothing 
by the transaction ; Turkey, as Turkey, would have avoided 
the terrible loss she has incurred. 

Now let us recoUcct what happened. This policy which 
1 IJJive described to you was discarded with contempt as a 
visionary scheme invented by the enemies of Turkey, and so 
the ‘ Mends of Turkey ’ got the upper hand, and what did the 
' friends of Turkey ’ do ? Tliey stood by and they encouraged 
her by side -long repi’e.sentations given by ambassadors in 
('<nisUintino])le. f believe notwitlistuuding the declarations, 
which, I lmv(* no doubt, were iwfcctly honest — the declarations 
of Tjord Derby, that tliuy would give no support to Turkey, no 
physical siijjport to Turkey, Sir Henry Elliot, and after liim 
Sir Austin Ijayard, were irusinuating into the minds of the 
Turks that our whole interests were so bound up with Turkey 
that interfere wo must. So we encouraged her to rush into 
that terrible war with Eussia. Now, as I told you, the 
‘ friends of Turkey,’ as they called themselves, hod the upper 
hand, and what have they done for her, and what are the 
proofs of frioridslnp they have left her ? Why, they liave left 
her mangled and mutilated, bloodirrg, disturbed, invaded on 
every side, with the Powers of Europe now, under the Treaty 
of Berlin, all entitled to interfere in the concerns of Turkey 
between the Sultan and his subjects. They have left her 
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deprived of all those three provinces that I have described — iti acimu 
that is to say, deprived of what would have been taken from ’ 

her under the other policy. But that is not alL She has 
lost six millions of people — ay, seven million.^ of people in 
Koumania, and in Servia, and in Montenegro, over whom she 
claimed sovereignty, are completely separated from her as 
much as we are. That is one of tlie j-esults the friends 
of Turkey brought about for her. The Eouinanians and 
Servians used to pay tribute to Turkey, and nobody ])roposed 
to interfere with it; but the fricTids of Turkey managed it in 
such a manner that now those countries are free. It Ls 


admitted on all hands that never wiis Turkey reduced to so 
miserable a state of weakness ; so that wluin we couipan! the 
two policies, I do not think anylwdy cim doubt for a moment, 
or will presume to argue, tliat the policy actually jnnvucd lias 
not turned out — as was foreseen- infinitely wor.'-e for Turkey 
than the iiolicy wliich was reconmumded in tiic autumn of I 7(5. 

But I have still to draw your attention to the other sulyect 
— the aggrandizement of Itussia. We have not yet lookisl 
at the mutter from that ]Kunt of view. Xow, M'coIIcct — as I 
pointed out to you plainly, and us I think indlsjiutahly — that 
if the Powem in 1870 hud aeteil together, and had together 
obtained from Turkey eettain boons for the inhabitaitLs of 
those three provinces, while the conce.ssions of Turkey would 
have been, limited, the lioon would have Ikmui given hy the 
six Powers of Europe, not by <me of them in jiaiiicular. But 
tliat concert of Europe was hmken up, and Ituusia found 
herself in the condition of considering whether .she should 
make solitary war upon Turkey or not. It i.s not for me to 
decide whether Pussia was right or wrong in making tluit war. 
She did make war uiiou her own ni-sponsilnlity, not upon 
mine — she made tlie war, and you know the result of it. 
Xow, I wish to point out Ifi you tliat by the result of that 
war llussia has obtained a great aggrandizement. 1 mhnit 
she has obtained it at the cost of suffering. If it is any 
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satisfaction to you to think that probably 100,000 or 160,000 
Ilussians bit the dust in the course of that war, of the popula- 
tion of 80,000,000 belonging to that Empire, that satisfaction 
may be enjoyed. But I do not imagine any one wiU say that. 
In eveiy other point of view, Eussia has obtained great and 
serious aggrandizement. In the first place, she has so com- 
pletely conquered the military power of Turkey that it is 
hardly possible, in the nature of things, that Turkey should 
ever make another serious military struggle against her. In 
/;/ military the second place, Eussia has obtained military fame by that 
ifputatien, amount of which no man can reasonably under- 

value. The crossing of the Balkan mountains in the 
middle of winter by the llussian army was probably the 
most extraordinary military operation performed in the 
world since Uie time of the Great Napoleon, and it is the 
performance of those great military operations, gentlemen, 
with success that tends undoubtedly very much to enhance 
the military reputation of a Power. We gave Eussia the 
opportunity of obtaining that enhancement of military reputa- 
Jn territory, tion ; but that was not all. We have also given her territory. 

Eussia has got territory now that she did not possess in 1870 
— territory which has brought her again to the bank of the 
Damibo — it having been from the first one of the main 
objects of the Crimean war to drive her back from the bank 
of the Danulie. At the time of the Crimean war, it was felt 
that the presence of Eussia on the Danube enabled her to 
interfere with the navigation of the river, in which she could 
scarcely bo said to liavc a legitimate interest, while Austria 
and the ui)por countries had the most vital interest in that 
navigation. Eussia was then driven back, and the part of 
Beastirabia which bordered on the Danube was taken from 
her. That part of Bessarabia has boeir given back to her. 
I ask whether tluit is not the aggrandizement of Eussia 1 I 
ask to whom is duo that iiggiundizcmont ? I ask, is it due 
to the men who in 1870 wanted to settle this Turkish 
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question without giving to Russia any opportunity of acquir- 
ing upon any pretence one inch of territoiy ; or is it due to 
the men who rejected that settlement, and who negotiated 
with Russia upon this subject, and who, by what was called 
the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Sleniorandum, undertook on the 
part of England that if, wlien they came to the Congress of 
Berlin, they could not by their eloquence convince the 
Russians and induce them to give up their claim, tliey would 
support that claim and seal that conqitest, and hand back 
from freedom and free institnticms that portion of Bessarabia 
to be placed under the despotic Goveriiinent of Russia ? 

Why, gentlemen, that concession 1 view with indignation. T 
liave not known any deeper disgiuce upon tlie luiino of 
England in all my lift*. — I liave known nothing, 1 think, t<» 
match with it for a moment — than tliis, that tlie Eorfdgn 
Secretary of England, in the dark, meets tlie Aiubnssador of 
Russia, and agrees with him that at the (brigresH rif iJerlin, 
in a certain event, lie will Im* ready to announce the udhesioji 
of England to this j»lan, und<*r which a free eonnlry is to be 
made part of the suljects 4»f a desjiotism, and England is to 
be the main agency in liringiiig it aliout. And tliat is the 
policy which you are calhjd on to sanction and supjairt by 
sending back to Parliament that majority by whase active 
approval this policy has first of all been Juiide practinabhj, 
and has subsequently been supported and aj»prov<;d. Well, 
further aggrandizement of Rtissia I won’t dwtill ujion so much, 
and for this reason, that I w*on’t say tlml it moves my indig- 
nation in the sanm way, lint it was aggramlizenient of Russiit 
The port of Batoum izi tlue Black Sen, the fortress of Kars ini unU 
Armenia, other fortresses in Armenia, and a coJisidenible 
portion of Armenia were in the sjime maimc.r secured to Armenia 
Russia as the results of this war, which we Icift to Ihissia 
th(j opportunity t<» mako because we rtifused to act in com^(^rt 
witli the rest of the Powers of IJuropo in telling Turkey 
what she must do. The Armenians probably are better us 
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regards the primary conditions of life — they are probably 
better governed now than they were under Turkey, and 
therefore I do not speak of that as a great calamity or a 
great mischief, handing over that territory to Eussia. But 
T speak of it as an aggrandizement of Eussia brought about 
by the policy of the present Government; and aggrandize- 
ment which would have been entirely avoided and kept out 
of tlie way if the opposite policy which they rejected had 
been followed. There is one other aggrandizement more 
formidable still, and it is this. Tliere arc 20 millions of 
( ’hriatians inliabiting European Turkey — what was European 
"J’urkey — most of them Slavs, but a large portion of tliem 
Roumanians of the Wallachian race — not the Slav race, but 
living under much the same conditions as the Slavs of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Now, in my oinnion, it is 4|nite right — although I utterly 
renounce the al)Hurd old woman’s jealousy and fears about 
Russia with wliicli our brave politicians arc very often per- 
])lexed, yet I think it is quite right that wo should regard 
Eussia in the liist and towards the Black Sea with jealousy ; 
be.canse I hav(t always said — T <Io not want to reproach them 
ill particular ; but I am quite sure that if England were in 
that position should have*, great inclination to extend our- 
s(dves soutliwanls ; therefore J think it possible that the 
Russians may have a similar disposition. Now I am myself 
deeply unxicjus, and always have been so, to check that exten- 
sion by legitimate means — not by violence, but by logitimato 
ThHruemode lue.ans. In my opinion, there is one means of checking it 
wliich is legitimate, and wliich is effectual ; and that is, to grant 
to the inluibitants of these provinces wdiut the Roumanians 
and Keivians have now got, and what I admit Bulgaria 
hits now got practically — power of self-government; under 
which, instea<l of holding life, liberty, property, and everything 
that is valuublo upon earth at the mercy of a lawless superior, 
th(*y might have the means of securing for themselves the 
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blessing of law and order, and passing their lives iu peaceful 
industry. If you do that, that is the true way to exclude 
liussia. If you give those people freedom, and the benefits 
of freedom, — the peace, the order, the prosperity that follow 
upon the granting of freedom, — and there are no people iu the 
earth more orderly, or better disposed to govern themselves 
quietly than these — that is the way to make a barrier ag«ainst 
despotism, I hope you agree with me iu that Fortresses 
may be levelled with the ground; tniiities may be trodden 
under foot — the true barrier against despotism is in the 
human heart and iu the human mind. Give to people tliat 
inestimable boon of tlie reasonable liberties whicdi will enalde 
them to secure the main ]iur]>oses of life, tluiii you may trust, 
thorn to defend those lUxirlies ; and iu tluise petjple you will 
have a far more effectual ally against tlm aggressivtj tend<mrif*s 
of Russia, of Austria, or of an}l»ody (ds(*, than in all the 
treaties and all tlui fortr(iSS(‘S in tht^ world. lUit what bavtt we 
done ? Wo left tluKSCi peojde to their late. After the horrors 
that wore enacted in Rulguria, we allowed the Bulgarians to 
imdcrstand that we were willing 1(» write on their behalf any 
luimher of idle remonstrances, but- that to use the portnuptory 
language which united Kuropo was justified in using was a 
course wo could not join in, and, on the contnuy, that wts 
disapproved of it. That being so, W4t hd’t to Russia the place 
of the saviour and deliverer, Russia sUippcxl into that place, 
and by stepping into it, achieved, at great cost to herself, the 
deliverance of those i)roviuces; and, you cannot conceal it 
from yourselves, she has won ilie affections of tlu»se provinces. 
The name of our free country has beciome odious in those 
provinces. For tliem it is associated with the maintenance 
of tyranny. Its churactor lias bcnni belied ; it lias been pre- 
sented to tliem under false <iohinrs ; it has not iiarnod, and it 
did not deserve to earn, the smallest jot or tittle of their 
gratitude ; but you left it to Russia to attract to her the 
affectious of the peoide of those provinces. And then those 
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Avho have done it are not ashamed to cast upon their oppo- 
nents, whose policy would entirely have prevented it, the 
charge of aggrandizing the Russians. One moment more, 
gentlemen ; there is a story — I hope I shall he able to convey 
my meaning clearly — there is a story curious in politics. In 
the time Lord Palmerston directed the foreign policy of this 
country, there grew up a very small sect of men, several of 
them clever, hut known very much by the name of their 
leader — Mr. Urquhart. They were called Uiquhartites ; and 
their favourite doctrine was this, that Lord I\almerston had 
been bribed by Russia to support and promote the interests 
of that Empire. I do not know if you remember it. It is 
now thirty years ago since that story was in vogue, but I 
refer to it as a historical fact well known at tlie time — that 
Lord Palmerston, forsootli, had been bribed to support and 
])romoto the interests of Russia ! Now, that story was charac- 
terized hy two qualities — first, it was false ; secondly, it was 
a))sur(l. Put Mup})osing tlie same story w<ire to be invented 
and circulated against the present Oovernniont, I tell you what 
1 should say : It was just as false ns in tlie case of Lord 
Palmerston, but it was by no means so absurd, because, 
whereas tlic niutiv<*MS, I have no doulit, on both sides were 
Englisli and patriotic motives, tlie results wore totally dif- 
ferent, When Lrn'd Palmerston had an obj(*.ct in view, he 
know how to go about it; and the acts of Lord Palmerston 
Uisultcid in the repression, and not in the aggrandizement of 
the, Empire of Russia ; and therefore this story with regard to 
him was not only false, but it carried tlui ju’oof of its falseness 
on the face of it If it were said of the present fJovonimeiit 
it would be no less false, — -just as false as with reference to 
Lord Palmerston, — but on the face of it there would be rather 
some presumptions of its truth ; and I recommend those wlio 
are very jealous of Russia, — and I don’t deny that jealousy of 
Russia is a principle which, within the limits of justice and 
fairness, ought to be onUu'tained, — I recommend those who 
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are very jealous of Eussia just to consider in what manner 
they will set about framing an argument to disprove the 
allegation that I have made that the policy of the Government 
has ended in the aggrandizement of Eussia. 

I read yesterday a short passage in the last volume of the 
lAft of the Prince ConsoH that has just now come into the hands 
of the public, which runs as follows. He writes it in 1860, 
at a time when great uneasiness had been excited with re.spect 
to France on account of her plans for the annexation of Savoy, 
and the Prince Consort is speaking of this uneasiness — his 
words are these : ‘ I cannot, howevei’, say that any other Power 
is trusted, or that they mutually trust each other ; and tliis 
will continue to be the csise so long as no common accord is 
established, and that is only to be nchhived under the guid- 
ance and fostering care of England.’ Tluwo words of the 
Prince Consort are, in my judgment, m(»st true and most wise 
words. Their substance consists in these two principles — 
first of all, that our main hope for putting down disturli{uu:e.s, 
aggrandizements, and Kcllish sclmmes in K«roj«.* <l(!pcnds upon 
maintaining the 'common ao(:»ml,’or what is commonly called The'>«mmaH 
the conceit of Europe; and, secondly, that the high ofliee 
bringing Eui’oiie into concert, and keeping Hurftpo in concert, 
is an office specially pointed out for our country to ]M*rform. 

But why is it pointed out fiir our tiountry to perform — wliy 
is it that we should hope so far to di.sarm jealousy, so far to 
inspire eonfideueo into the gontiml mind of Euroisj, as to 
induce the inhabitants uml (lovernments of the various 
European countiles to accord to us a kiiul of nujiiil leader- 
ship, a kind of preeedonoe, in working for the gciwu-al good, — 
the power of marshalling the other Ktates for cuds and aims 
beneficial to them all ? Why are they to accord to us that 
advantage? Geutleraen, they never will accord to us that The duty ot 
advantage until they see that we are free fimn sidfish aims in 
Europe ; and when I siieak of Enrols*, I siieak of tlx* whole «»f 
the Euroi>eau tj[uavter of the worhl, iuuluding the Mediterranean. 
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That freedom from selfish aims in Europe has usually been 
accorded — we have usually had credit given to us for it by 
the other nations of the Continent. The happy conditions in 
which we live as an island, large enough for power, but safe 
from territorial contact with tliose States, and therefore under 
no fears of suffering mischief from them, and tempted by no 
hopes to do them mischief, — that happy conditiou, so long 
as we are believed to he disinterested in Europe, secures for 
us tlio noblest part that any Tower Avas ever called upon to 
play — a part far lifted above all selfish aims and objects — a 
part Idessod in its origin, worthy of our Christianity, worthy 
of our religion, bearing upon it the stamp of that religion, for 
it is the work of peace and the work of goodwill among men. 
But how can that part be performed by a Power which pur- 
sues selfish aims in the dark ? — nay, which in domestic politics 
founds its title, as the party in power found their title to 
approbation upon having pursued these selfish aims, and 
luiving realized their r(*8ults ? I understand and I believe 
much has been <lonc to encourage that absurd idea. About 
two years ago a notion widely ]>rcvailcd that Her Majesty^s 
(Sovernment by tlieir sclKuaes had secured to this country the 
ultimaUi domination of Asia Minor, and they showed that 
they had g<^t for us the worthless dominion of Cyprus. But 
tlujso are selfish aims, and the Power tluit entertains and pro- 
secutes thests aims must for <wer renounce and forswear all 
hope of rising to the noble function that the Prince Consort 
pointed out for them— the bringing about the * common 
accord* of 'Europe, embodying in one organ the voice of 
civilised mankind in the actings and fostering care of England, 
Now, g<mtl(uncn, I hope I have presented to you, with 
clearness and plaiinujss of speech, wliat 1 mean. These are 
the deep convictions of my licart. My duty is done when I 
have luiil them btiforo you. It is for you, the electors of the 
co\mtry, in your several constituencies, to judge in this great 
issue ; and I trust, in the name of your duty to God, and in 
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the name of your duty to men, that you will, in exercising 
that judgment, cast aside every human and personal respect, 
and recollecting the high position of your country, and that 
you must either rise to great destinies or else disgrace your- 
selves by falling short of them, that you will endeavour to raise 
up your motives to the elevation which the case demands, and 
will be enabled to impress upon the policy of this country 
that regard to faith and honour, to peace and justice, to liberty 
throughout the world, which is the noblest characteristic that 
can attach to the honoured and historic name of the race to 
which you belong. 



XI. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1880. 

SPEECH AT GOREBPJDGE. 

Mil. Gladstonk addressed the electors and iiou-electovs of the 
district at Gorebridye. Mr. 1). J. Macfie of Eortliwick Hall 
was called to the chair. 

Mr. CJladstono, who was nu^cived with hearty cheers, said: — 

Mr. (.'hairman, Ladies, and Geiitlemeu, — Addressing myself - 
in the first instance to tliat portion of the human race among 
whom tlie chairman l»eliev<is that we are weakest, T must say 
that 1, at least, have no reason to coiuidaiu of the ti‘eatment 
that I have rciceived from the laJias of Midlothian generally, 
or from the ladies of this iiarticuliir place. I have Ijeen 
crowned Ijy them with gifts of flowers, which J accept as a 
sign of their kimlnoss, and as an omen of what is to come. 
Mr. Gliairinaii, y<m have .s]K»ken of tlic i)rolectif)n afforded hy 
the law of secret voting; hnt for my part 1 do not believe 
tliat intimidation, as practised by the ladies, would have been 
so Ibnnidable as to render that secret voting necessary. Iii 
fact, I am afraid that, secret voting or no secret voting, the 
lailies will contrive in some way or othm* to discover the 
iutentious of tlieir hiiKl»a!ids (»r In’otliers; and I am not at all 
afraid of the result. Nowhere liavo I received more cordial 
and onthusiastic sujiport than from the ladies of Midlothian. 
But, sir, you have spoken of tlio protection generally afforded, 
and undoubtedly I am very glad that tliat protection exists. 
It appears to me that, whether from a system of personal 
visits or whether from a system of personal questioning, there 
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is more attempt made in Scotland to reduce secret voting to a 
nullity than, is commonly made in England. It is in con- 
stituencies of moderate magnitude like this that such a process 
may best be carried on, and it does appear to me that it is 
carried on with considerable energy. There is a degree of 
pressure, there is an amount of questioning, which makes it 
extremely difiScult for an elector to withhold the communica- 
tion of his intentions. Now, the principle of the law of secret 
voting is this, that the elector is entitled to make known his 
intentions if he likes, but he is also entitled to keep it to him- 
self if he likes. As you recollect, there was a time not very 
long ago when the law lelativo to undue solicitation bronglit 
to bear by the workmen belonging to trade unions upon those 
who are not inclined to go with thf3 union was invc.stig!iteu 
and considered; and it was held Ui 1«! an offence, (hough no 
violence wiis used — it was held to l«i an ofienctf again.<t the 
law of the land if, by (;on.stttnt .soli(!itHti(;n, by following alxuit, 
and by indirect communication, their conduct was attempt)!*! 
to be iniluonced. Ami 1 inn.st say thiit when f Imar of the 
pressure brought to Ixiar upon many to lead them to disohMit 
their vote, I begin to think that after all there i.s no inwn- 
siderablc resemblance betwcfcu the Torie.s aiul the abuses — 
not the reality, or the ess<!nc«!, hut hetwtMiii the Tories ami 
the abuses that have .sometinms 1k!«u practised by injmlioiou.s 
members of trade unions. Ifowever, I believe in the sulll- 
ciency of that protection which is affonled by the law, and 
which, I need not remind yoti, you do not owe to those who 
are now so assiduous in paying you jHirsonal visits. The Tory 
party and the House of I.iord.s did its best defeat tlie effort 
of the late Government to grant U> the idoctors the protection 
of secret voting ; and not only did they oppose that law hy 
direct means, but by indirect means, when it was thrown out 
of the House of Lords at the close of the session of 1870, 
upon the poor, thin, paltry pretext that they hod no time to 
consider it, when anybody who watches the proceedings of 
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the House of Lords must be perfectly aware of this, that 
while the House of Commons frequently spend many days, ay, 
and sometimes even many weeks, in examining and deter- 
mining the details of a bill, the measure, he it what it may, 
may pass through the Committee of the House of Lords in 
the course of a single evening. 

You receive me here, as indeed I have been received else- 
where, with a warmth of kindness which is very significant of 
the state of things at present existing amongst us. The truth 
is, it is your reception and those manifestations which 
have been undeniably made by the population of the county 
at large that constitute the promised pledge to carry through 
this election to a successful issue. You are aware that I am 
not here in consequence of any endeavour or action of my 
own. It would have Iroen presumption on my part — it would 
have been oflicions impertinence had I dreamed of coming 
within the confines of the county on the score of my own 
wish or of my own meiits. I am here as your instrument — 
your chosen instrament — for giving effect to your principles 
and your desires. You may liave formed your judgment in 
part upon what you have heard from me during the election, 
but you had formed it in the main before you invited me to 
come hero. You are aware that it was by the united action 
of your party that I was invited ; and it was remembering 
that united action, and ascertaining as best I could — I thought 
it very sufllciontly done by myself and through judicious 
friends — what the stresngth of your party was, that I obeyed 
the invitation. I saw on your ]»art the evidence of a deter- 
mination which was sufficient for me ; and upon every day 
and on every occasion that I have met portions of the con- 
stituency, or that I have traversed districts of the county, 
that evidence has boon multiplied and accumulated upon me. 
And while I may say, on the one side, that after the manifes- 
tations wo have made, wo should bo in a position almost 
ridiculous if you failed to carry this election, on tlie other 
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hand, I will say that I do not think it necessary to take that 
contingency into view, hecause the most conclusive indications 
that reach me from every quarter convince me that carried it 
will be. And now I will tell you— for it is matter, I think, 
of general interest — that I never have been more struck than 
by the indications of the last ten or fourteen days, — not in 
Midlothian, but beyond its precincts. In Midlothian the 
enthusiasm of the community at laigc had risen to such a 
point in November last that it could hardly be surpa.ssed. If 
anything could surpass it, it has been surpassed on the present 
occasion ; but in the country at large, and south of the Tweed, TJif 
there were no certain or uniform evidonccis of such entliusiasm. 

But I assure you that day after <liiy, and increasingly upon 
each successive day, the proofs that me from th({ wlioltj 

country of the growing vigour and determination of the Lilj<!nd 
movement are sucli as fill my heart with joy and Katisfaction. 

A very large correspondence — t(M» large, I am sorry to say, 
for mo to tiuat every individual corn^poudent with tli(! full 
respect that he deserves — a w.vy largi^ eorrespondencts s<!rvtw 
to mo for a vejy trustworthy nolia! of the state of puhliw 
feeling ; and this very day I have had from more than twenty 
constituencies asaurantMfs of this pn)gressivo state of Lilairal 
determination and Liheral enthusiasiii. The Htrongnst and 
most remarkable proof of all is t.his, that I have found Liheral 
candidates coming forwanl even in those districts of Knglaml, 
and especiidly in some of tins small hoTOughs of Knglaml, 
which had hocn thought to Iks virtually ehise Isonsuglis, — such, 
for example, as the little town of .Stamford, whicli I think has it rff 
once before this provided a sssat for ii lionl Advocate, M'h<s 
could not got any Inugh in .Scotland to rtsturu him. Even 
these inaccessible fortresses of Toryism are hssing vigorously 
assailed, and assurances grow day afUjr day that there is good 
hope of storming them. I must 8p(sik tho truth to yon, and 
1 must confess that T am sorry that, uotwitlistandiug tin's great 
outburst of enthusiasm, we have not in all <piarturs, alUmugli 
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we have in a great many, made that progress which is de- 
sirable in the prudence which is the better part of valour, in 
the discretion without which enthusiasm won’t always avail. 
There are, I grieve to say — I will even go a little farther, and 
use the expression that I blush to say — that even in Scotland 
there are cases where there are more liberal candidates stand- 
ing than there are seats to be bestowed. 

In the last Parliament, where the present Administration 
had a majority of fifty, it is a positive fact that about one-half, 
or very close upon one-half, of that majority was given to 
them by members who were returned by minorities of the 
different constituencies. IIow was it, you wiU say, that 
minorities of the constituencies were allowed to return Con- 
servative members where the majorities of the constituencies 
were liberal ? The explanation is the simplest in the world. 
There was a Liberal majority in the constituency; but as 
with a knife two candidates coming forward cut that majority 
into two, and these two, when it was cut in half, were botli 
of them iniiioritios ; therefore the larger minorities, prevailing 
over tlie smaller minorities, furnished Her Migesty’s Govern- 
ment with one-half of that firmly-disciplined phalanx which 
hiis been supporting them in all their proceedings, and which 
now stands for trial individually at your bar. This knocking 
together of our own heiids one against another is a process 
utterly deplorable. In vain do we talk of progress and superior 
light, if we have not yet learned the elementary rules by 
which men of sense, having a certain end in view, adapt their 
means to the attiiiiiment of that end. Hot only do we carry 
over to out opponents advantages to which they have no fair 
claim, — at least no fair claim till we give it them by our own 
folly, — ^l)ut wo make ourselves ridiculous in the sight of the 
world. Wo behave like children, except that we are in 
appearance full-giwn men, when those foUies are committed. 
Even now in some very sound portions of the metropolis, and 
particularly in the borough of Lambeth, which, I believe, has 
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never yet returned a Tory mem'ber, and which, therefore, may 
vie with your Scotch town constituencies — even now there is 
an attempt made, by running a greater number of Liberals 
than there are seats to be occupied, to make what in naviga- 
tion is called a kind of lubber’s hole through which a Tory 
may illegitimately creep in. I have been reading an admir- 
able letter of our patriotic frieud Mr. John Bright, who, in his 
manly, straightforward tone, casting aside all reserve, brjinds 
the men who make those divisions among ns, and thereby 
expose at once the interests of the country and our own 
character for even a decent share f»f common sense, and stiys 
they should be raon, marked among the Liberal party as those 
who lifted their liands agiunst it, and inilictc<l niinn it a most 
cruel injury. 

Now, having said tliat, and having laid down t<t you 
what some of the constituencies — some, few of tint con- 
stituencies — do not appear tf) luive yet .sullhmmtly learned, 
though I greatly hope tliat tluty will learn it l«‘twtM*n this 
time and the day of the ])olling, l(«t tins go one stej* farther, 
and say tliat I am very fur from ladding that iu the (dioico 
of a Liberal candidate, or in a.ssuming a man to nink jw a 
liberal candidate, wo should insist upon hi.s agreeing with 
our own views of things. That is another error into which 
we Liberals are too apt to full. It is incidental to the chameter 
of our party and onr princi])U's to fwd very keenly ii][ton 
public subjects, and in feeling very keenly upon them, not 
always to preserve the bulaiua: of their relative iiniKirtance — 
to exact sometimes too much athmhment to tins (*r to that 
particular aim; and in the Kially benciicent and pliilanthropie 
anxiety to gain that {mticular aim, to forget the imporbince 
of tlie general aim, which is wliat we ought, csjteeiully on this 
occasion, to keep in view. Now, for iny part, it appears to 
me that though the number of ((iiestions for considemtion at 
the present time is more extended titan 1 have ever known it, 
and Uiough tlicse questions are more diversiiied, uud some of 
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The broad issue question; and my effort for, I may say, years, has been to 

%wayMtviea’. impress that doctrine, and to make it intelligible, that in one 
question they are all gathered and summed up, namely, the 
question whether you do or do not approve the method in 
which the country has been governed, — whether, looking to 
the course of the country’s legislation, looking to its finance, 
looking to its taxes, looking to its credit abroad as well as its 
expenditure at home, looking above all to the part which this 
country has taken under the present Administration in 
opposing the interests of liberty abroad and in supporting the 
interests of arbitrary power, yon are or are not satisfied with 
that method of government ; and therefore, gentlemen, I for 
one, so far as I have ever been called upon to advise my 
fellow-countrymen, or have any title to do so in any part of 
the country, have done that which 1 know it is not necessary 
to do hero. But you are not hero for a merely local election. 
You are here for the assertion of great principles in a manner 
which shall strike the whole of Scotland and the whole of 
these islands ; and therefore I am not ashamed to speak to 
yoTi of weaknesses which you do not feel, and to offer to you 
iuliuonitions which jjcrsonally you do not require. But to 
others T have ventured to say, this (piestion is one whether 
yoxi approve, or do not approve, the manner in which the 
countiy has boon governed at home, and in its interests 
and relations abroad; so I moan to inquire, — not what the 
sentiments of cundidate.s are upon this or that secondary 
matter, — but are they dispo.sed to change the method in 
wliich the country has been governed, by the only mode 
effiotual for the jmiqmse, namely, changing the men by whom 
it is carried on ? As my desire and hoi)c, gentlemen, has 
always been to close, if I could, my severe labours with 
this groat occasion, 1 may make that recommendation with 
greater disintorostedness, perhaps, than many might do whose 
age and whose unexhausted strength wamnt them in looking 
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forward, like Lord Hartington, to a long and distinguished 
career of service. I give you an example. The other day, in 
passing through Newcastle-on-Tyne, — ^where there has been 
some dissension among the Liberal party in consequence of a 
course deemed peculiar that was pursued by Mr. Cowen, one 
of its members, — ^being called upon to say a few words to 
that constituency, I took occasion to express my great regret 
that Mr. Cowen, a very able gentleman, and a gentleman of 
unimpeached character, who some years ago was pleased to 
express a full and rather peculiar conlidence in myself as well 
as Mr. John Bright, had latterly seen cause to withdraw that 
confidence, and, 1 Iwlievo, to deliver severe criticisms and 
censures upon my conduct. But T said to his fellow-citizens 
at Newcastle : Don’t allow that to influence you for a moment ; 
look simply at the question whether he is at this moment, and 
for the I’arliament that is coming, heartily along with you in 
the Libcml cause; whether he is prepawsl to change tins 
Government of the country with a view to jilaoing jsjwtsr in 
the hands of men more alive to what we think its true inte- 
rests and its true honour ; ami, not regarding what ho thinks 
of mo, or what he thinks of pisrsons more iui][K)rtant than 
myself, support him, and 8ui»port him heartily, and send 
him back to Paidiament t«j luirsuo the larger interest of hi.s 
country. Now, that is tlie mode in which, speaking generally, i 
think that, os practical m<ni, wo ought to view the itrescnt crisis. 
And now, if you will allow nm, I will advert to efrtain 
matters which have been brought before us, which come 
materially before mo, in the course of our jiroceedings in Mid- 
lothian. Not all of those mattem, iHscause 1 am g(jing elsowhont 
this afternoon to enter upon the consideration of various im- 
portant questions affecting the fanning (doss of this country ; 
but here is a question which has been proposed to mo, with 
perfect single-mindedness, I have no doubt, by various gentle- 
men among my correspondents. They liave said that in 
1874, when I held the joint-ofliees of Pimt Lord of the 
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Treasury and of Chancellor of the Exchequer, I issued an 
address in -which I recommended the country strongly to 
return a Parliament -which would effect what 1 thought a 
gigantic, — that word savours too much of affectation, — a very 
extensive, I would say, and a very valuable fiTia.Ti fiia1 reform, 
in parting with the Income-tax. The occasions are rare when 
that recommendation can be made. I won’t now enter into 
the grounds of it in detail^ but I will tell you in the fewest 
possible words what some of them' were. One of them was 
that the Income-tax entails upon those who pay it> and* 
especially upon the less wealthy of those who pay it, an 
enormous amount both of vexation and of inquisition, and of 
actual loss in the shape of time and trouble, which do nothing 
for the Treasury, but form a serious burden on the payers 
of the tax. Another strong reason for desiring to have it 
abolished, is that it is full of what I call conscience traps. It 
is continually soliciting men to- refrain from stating the whole 
truth, to make claims in exce.ss of what is just, or to withhold 
the full statement of liabilities which the letter and spirit of 
the law would require. I won’t enter into detail ; but many 
cases of that kind — and I must say, not among the lowest 
range of the payers of Income-tax, but very often among 
persons of considerable wealth and property — ^have been 
explained at various times ; and it is known that the Income- 
tax solicits, as .it were, the moral sense of each man to de-viate 
somewhat from the truth for his own pecuniary advantage ; 
and when that solicitation is addressed to large numbers of 
men, it is to bo feared tluit many of them may be tempted to 
deviate somewhat frem a strict integrity. But there is a 
particular reason which I am extremely desirous to make 
understood by the people of tliis country, and which I do not 
think they at present understand so well as it must and 
ought to be understood by one who, like myself, has had long 
and dose experience of the working of our financial system. 
I think it very possible that most of you, or that nearly all, 
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or perhaps absolutely all of you, are of the opiniou, which I 
certainly for one am inclined to hold, that the expenditure of 
this country has for years past been unnecessarily large. I 
do not say that it is possible now, with the extended wants 
of the country and its immense population, to go back to 
the moderate scale of expenditure which was in force thirty, 
forty, or fifty years ago. But I do say this, that there has 
been a tendency to undue and to unnecessary profuseuess in 
dealing with the proceeds of those taxes which are taken from 
the pockets of the people, and the levying <)f which goes to 
abridge the comforts — ay, in many cases the necessary com- 
forts, I may say — of human life. That, in my view, gentle- 
men, is a very great evil. I am one of those who agree with 
Mr. Oobden in one of tlic many usijfnl .sayings whicli that 
eminent and admimble man delivered for the benefit of lii,s 
fellow-men. Tt was this, that public economy WiW 
virtue. That it was not merely the saving of so many pounds, virtue. 
.shillings, and pence, — ^and don’t by any means siqipose he, wjls 
so irrational as to say that all public, virtue was smunuMl up 
in it,— no, but that public economy was closely associate<l 
with public viiinc ; and that if you wanted to have a full and 
healthy tone in the public health (tf the country, a perfect 
integrity and aksolutc superiftrity to all except public principle-s 
in the motives of those who cjiiry it on, it is very diflicult to 
have that unless in a state of things in whiith puldio economy 
is highly prized and carefully and faithfully folhiwcd. Now, 

I toll you, as a practical msittcr in dciiling with Ihumce, tliat 
nothing has done so much to enlarge the expemlituro of this 
country as the existences of an Income-tax, and the facility 
with which, upon causes comparatively slight, that Income-tax 
could at any time ho raised. Wo loll the country in 1874 
in a condition in which the Tucome-tax, which was then 3d, in 
the pound, might have been entirely alndished. Undoubtedly 
it would have been absolutely uocessary to have considered 
the case of those who did not i>ay Uie Income-tax, and wo 
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were prepared to make great changes in our fiscal system for 
their benefit also. But observe what has happened. The 
present Government came into office ; they had six millions 
to dispose of — a prospective surplus of six millions ; they were 
compelled to do something with the Income-tax with that 
money we handed over to them ; they reduced the Income-tax 
to 2d. What has happened since ? They have raised it to 
5d. in tlie pound. Ay, gentlemen, and if Lord Dalkeith and 
the members of the majority who liave done all these things, 
and have sanctioned all the worst deeds of the Government, 
are returned again to Paiiiament, and another six years of 
such proceedings are witnessed, the Income-tax won’t stop at 
5d. in the pound, but will ascend higher by one of those turns 
of the screw which are so easily administered to that very 
powerful financial engine. And not the Income-tax alone, but 
in other forms likewise — both the poisonal property of the 
country will bo greatly aifoctod, as it is at this moment being 
affected by a bill which, J believe, on this very day will, most 
improperly and illegitimately, become the law of the land in 
relation to lire rrobato Duty, and affecting every one of you 
who l(!avf!.s kihinil him at hi.s <ieath anything in value more 
thiui .£100; and not only so, but likewise in regard to articles 
of consumption, as the Chancellor of the Excheiprer some time 
ago thought it nece.ssary — and it was necessary, with his scale 
of charges — to increase the tiix ujxai tobacco ; so likewise in 
other articles of consumption, with this policy that has pre- 
vailed, with thi.s di.sposition to vaunt and brag, and make 
military displays most needlessly and mischievously in various 
(piarters of the globe, and to multiply the (quarrels of the 
country; if you like to revive the commission given to that 
majority, and send them again to work their will for another 
six years, you mu.st ho prepared to see the cost of such a 
jxilicy assert itself in the shape of augmented taxation. 

Thefosiihn But jiiy frionds who have written to me say : You promised 
in 18 "74 to repeal the Income-tax. 1 did promise; and would 

very Utffermt 
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have done it, and other taxes with it — we were in a condition, 
to do so. But they say. If the Liberal party comes into 
power again, will you call upon them to do it 1 No, 1 won’t, 
gentlemen ; I certainly ■won’t. It required a mai'gin of six 
millions to the good to set about the great operation, which 
■would have included, along with other changes, the repeal of 
the Income-tax. If my friends -will give me the six millions 
to the good, the matter might bo entertained. But the 
majority thought otherwise, and they said I had made a base 
endeavour to bribe the country. To bribe the country 1 Well, 
as I understand bribery, if I were to come — which God forbid 
— to bribe one of yon, a very hoi)eIess undertaking, I should 
endeavour to do it by taking some of my own iuoiiey out of 
my pocket and offering it to you. But in this ca.so of 1874, 
I offered to the people of the. country no money e.xct!pt their 
own money ; and if a method can he invented for bribing men 
with their own money, my fear is, whethiT the peophi like it or 
not, that this new sort of briixiiy' will mnltiply in ])ra«tit!e v»try 
greatly. The peoples who talk that lumscnse show their toUiI 
ignorance of the history of tlndr own country. What was tlie 
first privilege that tlio people, of England ami the ihjojjIu of 
Scotland obtained in the development of (jonstitutional liberty 1 
Why, the A B C of tlio constitutional liljcrty of the cotmtry 
consisted in this, that the taxes were not to bo levied except 
with the consent and by the concurrence of the men whom 
they sent up to Wostminstcr, and again, in Scotland, whom 
they sent up to Edinbuigh to v«>te tlujHC taxes. Tlu-mfore, ho 
far from considering myself to b{» dmeredited by having, <m 
the occasion of a general clc<;tion, (li.siinctly laid before the 
people the merits of a groat financial .scheme, which would 
have tended powerfully to the public benefit, I hold that 
there was no subject so fit and proper, according to constitu- 
tional tradition, as well as to sound reason, to Iw submitted to 
the judgment of the nation. But, thinking that, 1 will hold 
out no false i>romise3. The Income-tax cannot be repealed 
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after the extravagance of the last six years. The man whom 
they should ask in Midlothian whether he will repeal the 
Income-tax is not myself, who have objected to all that 
extravagance, — it is Lord Dalkeith, who has supported it. 
Ask him if he will repeal the Income-tax ; and ask him what 
he has done with the six millions that was left in his hands, 
and which has now vanished into very thin air indeed. No ; 
a time may come possibly again when the Income-tax can be 
repealed ; but it will require a long course of steady applica- 
tion in economy at home, and in the avoidance of unnecessary 
theatrical and mischievous pretensions abroad, to put you in a 
position to look for anything of the kind. Forty years ago 
that would have been an observation without any bearing 
nf)on party, because the Conservative party of tluit day was 
just as economical as the Liberal party; indeed, I do not 
know lliat Sir Eubert I'cel was not even more economical 
tlran Hie Liberal party of his ow’ii day. At that time the 
whole nation was united in the desire to see the govcmuient 
of the country economically carried on for the benefit of the 
jiooplc. The priucifdo held was, that the taxes were after all 
money taken out of tire honest earnings of the isjople, and 
that no money ought to be tiikcn out of the honest earnings 
of the people except under a strong public necessity. That 
was the admitted principle of both parties. I am sorry we 
have b(icouie much more lax in the experience of late years ; 
and especially now, so far as the Con.s(jrvativo party generolly 
is cf>ncorne<i, I do not see that you have, any hope of public 
economy fnnn them. Except this, gentlemen, — -I have ob- 
served it frequently ; Your Parliaments, as you know, last, if 
they run their full natural cotirsc, for a good many years — 
say for si.x years. Well, <lnriug about the first four or five of 
those years, I find that the tendency of Tory Governments is 
always greatly to raise the public oxp(mditure. I know not 
why it is, — ^perhaps you Ciin tell, — but iu the sixth year, or 
what is believed to bo tlie last year of the Parliament, 
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suddenly they take an economical turn. Perhaps you may 
think that is connected with the possibility of an immediate 
dissolution, so that they may be able to say, ‘ See in what a 
sound direction we are travelling.’ You will find, if you look 
at it now, that the estimates they have presented this year are 
more moderate than those that they have presented in some 
former years. But what you have to do, is rather to compare 
them with the estimates as they were at the beginning of the 
Parliament ; and I am sorry to say, if you take the expendi- 
ture now and compare it with what it wa.s then, you will find 
it has undergone a large increase. 

I will now pa.ss from tliat ■.subjecst ; but there is another 
subject I wish to mention, because I was guilty rather of an 
omission yesterday, in s])eaking, at Oilmerton, of the three 
very important (luestions which set'inod to me ]H!rhai>.s to lie 
likely to have the first claims in the new Parliament, uj)on the 
attention, the vigilant attention of any wise and inght-minded 
administration. Those throe questions were — lirst, fniance ; 
second, the whole of the laws coiinented with land, b(»th as 
to the owning of laud, the devolution of land, the tiun.sfer of 
land, the oc«ui>ying and oxdtivation of land, and the rights of 
the occupier, and the devastation of land, I may say, by the 
keeping of game ; and the third subject was the very great 
and important question of local government, into which we 
want to intnjduco tho eflectivo working of impular and 
representative principles, by whi<jh alone, in my opiui<»n, the 
question of local rating and tlxi incidence of rates upon tlio 
different classes of the peoplu can be i>ui*mauontly dealt with 
in a satisfactory manner. I mentioned those subjects, and 
I said there is a fourth suhj<?ct that I hope will attract very 
early attention— it is tho question o£ tho expenses of elec- 
tions, which expenses are in many jilacos a great grievance 
and great scandal ; and 1 am sorry to say, gentlemen, that 
this dying Parliament, in its last days, has been labouring to 
increase them, because the prohibition which fomierly e.'cisted, 
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which I believe till this very day has existed in the law 
against the conveyance of voters in boroughs to the poll at the 
expense of candidates, is being repealed by the present Parlia' 
ment, and, therefore, these expenses are being increased. I 
mentioned tbe reduction of this expenditure as a matter of 
very great public interest, not to candidates, but to those 
who are to choose candidates, who ought to have the free 
choice of candidates, and who cannot liave the free choice 
of candidates if they cannot have a candidate without his 
being subjected, or their l)ciug subjected on his behalf, which 
is much the same thing, to enormous and unreasonable cost 
in conducting the election. T ought to have mentioned in 
connection with this wluit really was in my mind, and it 
is this. Wo shall have, T hope, before long an extension 
of the suffi*age. It is, in my Judgment, most unreasonable 
that the very class of men who, if they reside within the 
limits of Parliataentary Imrghs, are deemed competent, and 
have shown themselves to hn competent to exercise the 
suffrage, if tlujy happen to live beyond those limits within 
the districts of tluj county, are <lenied that suffrage, and are 
<»xcliided from all direct inllueuce upon the policy and 
government of the <a>untry. That subject T only mention 
without arguing it lutrc‘.. It really requires very little argu- 
ment. The present inecpiality is so gross, it is so impossible, 
r tliink, to sliow that the i)o.sses.sion of the electoral franchise 
ought to be (b»tennined not ui>on internal capacity of brain, 
of hejirt, of mind, of clianicter, l)ut upon an accident of 
residence, upon the accident of cinploymoni in a town or 
emidoynuiiit beyond the limits of a town, that I only name 
tlie subject in order tliat it may be understood that I certainly 
myself conc(dv(4 that it ought to attract, and 1 hope will 
attmet, not perhaps the very first, but yet the early attention 
of the J*arliament tliat is now about to be elected. 

IJefore I close 1 must speak to you of the extraordinary 
methods, for really they are most extraordinary methods, that 
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are adopted on this occasion by many of our opponents. I 
have been involved, I have had a practical share in no less 
than eleven general elections anterior to this. I have sat in 
eleven Parliaments, and now I am a candidate for a seat in 
a twelfth ; and I have been, therefore, in the party contests 
of all that time; but never have I known a period when 
carelessness, when ignorance, when gross and culpable neglect, 
nay, when absolute fabrication was at work to the 
that it is now at work for the purpose of bewildering the the Tone^. 
ttiitkIh of the electors. I must solemnly tell you this, that 
if we, the Liberal candidates of the country, made aro allega- 
tions, no arguments whatever, advanced no accusations against 
others, offered no defence or apology for oui’sclve.s, but sim]tly 
left our opponents to place their allegution.s in your hand.s, 
and it was possible for yoti to give the time and cure necc.^.-iiiry 
for examining them, siush niin«.s would you ojK'n ui> of eon- 
cealment, misstatement, garbling, and, as I have said, absolute 
fabrication, that you youi-solvcs would judge them out of 
their own mouths, and would say tlnsy wisrc! not the men of 
whom Parliament ought to he coiiip<t.sed. Hero is a <:uriou.s 
case that came to my knowledge only this niorniug. Two 
or three days ago I was exposing cortuin portions of the 
allegations contained in an aimnymous advertisement, roforring 
to matters of great pultlio iniportiuici*, in whicli 1 hud been 
concerned. In an anonymou.H tidvoiiisemeut, published in 
tlie Jjwrgs Advertmr, I found .seventouu of thc.se allogatitniH, 
and I exposed some of the gro.s.s untrutlis and gross mis- 
apprehensions that they contained. Well, that was an 
anonymous advertisement, hut to-day 1 received from ii 
friend — I received from .some gentleman, not known to me, 
but of friendly disposition, a sxmecli of a certain Captain 
Burnaby, who is a candidate for a divi.sion of the county of 
Leicester ; and to my astonishment my friend spoke so strongly 
of this that 1 thought T would look at it mid see what it 
was like. Well, I looked at it, and I found that, accoi’ding 
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to report, this Captain Burnaby, whether from a lack of brains 
in his own head or whether from an indisposition to take the 
necessary trouble to make a speech for h i ms elf, read out as 
the result of his own researches, and as his own deliberate 
convictions, this list of seventeen allegations, which I had 
found anonymously published in the Largs Advertiser. I 
think that was a very strange state of things. Many of 
those things are absolutely untrue, and many of them, where 
tliey are not totally untrue, are such as simply to mislead the 
country. There is one of them which is an allegation of 
great importance ; and that you may understand whether I 
am justified in what I say or not, and in my disposition to 
point out the strange conduct of a man seeking a seat in 
Parliament, who comes before a constituency and reads out 
as a speech of his own the wh(jlo contents of an anonymous 
advertisement, and founds his claims to the suffrages of those 
ho addresses upon such a basis as that, I am going to read 
now one of these allegations — one of the best, i)erhap8, of 
TheaMUkn those allegations. And it is this — ‘Mr. Gladstone insulted 
%ean>t,T the House of Ijords, and incuiTcd its just censure, in cou- 
se(pu!ncn of using the Royal lu-crogative to carry an Army 
Bill whi(jh has revolutionized the .service, and necessitated 
the aiipointiiicnt of a Ih^yal Coniniission to put matters on a 
more satisfactory footing.’ That which here is called an Army 
Bill was a bill for the alwditiou of ])urchiise. You are per- 
fectly awarc! that under the system of purchase the anny 
was tlm ]m)perty not of the nation who paid it, but was the 
property of those gentlemen with long jmrses who were able 
to purcltaso i>romotion in it; and we introduced a bill, 
gentlemen, for the puri)oso of destroying that system, and of 
taking Giro that if there was to be an army, it should be an 
army oi»en to all the subjects of the Crown, whore men should 
be promoted not according as they were rich, not according 
aa they wore poor, but according as they had capacity to 
serve their country, Woll, this is not as to the merits of the 
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bill I need not dwell upon them ; but I will just say this, 
and I say it to his credit, that Mr. Hardy, who held in this 
Government the office of Secretary for War, when he became 
Lord Cranbrook and went to the House of Lords, declared, 
like a man, that the reforms of Lord Cardwell had immensely 
improved tho condition and the efficiency of the British aivny. 

The point which I am going to explain to you is this — Mr, 
Gladstone,’ it is said, ‘insulted the House of Lords, and 
incurred its just censure, in conserpience of using tlie Eoyal 
prerogative to carry an Army Bill.’ Gentlemen, what lis true 
happened was this — ^we spent in the teeth of tho most 
obstinate opposition, in the teeth of an opposition, I will 
venture to say, quite as (jbstructive as any that any Irish 
member has made use of, we sj)ent one-half of a session, 
night after night, without any other (Sovernmont legislative 
business of great imi>ortance, in carrying our Army Bill 
through the House of Commons. Wo took it tf> the House 
of Lords. The I louse of Lords introdmwal • u demand upon 
us tliat W (3 should tell tlnmi at what rate, if our bill was 
passed, gentlemen would retire from the army. Not having, 
gentlemen, tho gift of prophecy, and not being able to look 
into the futuiv!, we dochmjd onr iuciipaoity to sec Jit what 
rate they would retire, Tho House of birds in con.scqueiuje 
of that declined to pi-ocood with our Army Bill ; and what, 
gentlemen, did we do V It is fpiito right this matter should 
be examined, because one of my chief charges again.st the 
present Administration is tliat they have strained tho pre- 
rogative of tho Crown. What did we <lo, genthmieu 2 Wo 
used the prerogative of the Crown to put an end to jiui'chasu ; 
and the question is, whether that was .straining tho prerogativ**, 
or whether it was a legitimate n.sc of the prerogative, I think 
1 will give you in a moment tho means of judging which of 
the two it was. The system of purchuso was of this peculiar 
and extraordinary character. It was regulated by law, and 

the law fixed certain amounts, oomparatively .small and 
VOL. II. u 
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moderate amounts, ■which might he paid for acceding to 
each of the grades in the service. A man might purchase, 
for instance, a captaincy for a few hundred pounds, and the 
office of major for perhaps a couple of hundreds more, and so 
on. That was the law, and the law strictly and absolutely 
forbade the giving of one single farthing beyond those sums ; 
and, notwithstanding that law, and notwithstanding, I believe, 
that there were some very awkward declarations made to 
me by the authorities about their obeying and adhering to 
that law — a matter T won’t go into — notwithstanding that, 
along with the regulation price, not once, nor twice, nor 
twenty times, nor fifty times, but habitually and regularly 
and ordinarily, and as matter of course, there were paid other 
sums much larger than the regulation prices, which grievously 
aggravated the system of purcliase, coming very often to three, 
four, or five times the regulation price, and in absolute breach 
of the law of the land. Wlien the House of Lords refused 
to go on with that measure, wo had before us this fact, that 
there had come out in the face of Parliament and of the 
world this gross, monstrous, habitual violation of the law of 
the laud by the payment of extra regulation prices. We 
found also that the Queen had a distinct, unquestioned power 
in her hands, a full legal power, as legal and as unquestioned 
as her power to dissolve Parliament, by which she could put 
a stop to purcliase ; and we put a stop to purchase in order to 
put an end to those daily and gross and unpardonable offences 
against the law of the land. We used the prerogative of the 
Crown for the defence of the law of the land, and if we had 
not so used it^ wo should have become parties and accomplices 
with our eyes open in the continuance of this most mis- 
chievous, but above all this grossly illegal practice. And 
it is for having so vindicated the law, which the House of 
Lords would not aasist us to vindicate, by tlie use of the 
unquestioned power given to the Crown by the constitution, 
that we ai-c told that I insulted the House of Lords by using 
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the prerogative of the Crown to cany an Army Bill, I t.TiinV 
yon will say that if upon any occasion the ns6 of the pre- 
rogative is justified — and hy prerogative I mean the defined, 
known, and unquestioned prerogative — ^it was when a practice 
existed which was in conflict with the law, and which the 
Crown had power to put down. Now, pei-haps you will say 
— and it would be a very fair question — ^if you had that 
right, why did you carry tlie Army Bill into Parliament at 
all ? why did you not proceed by the power of the Crown 
originally ? I will tell you why we di<l not proceed by the 
power of the Crown originally. We might have done it 
beyond all questiom There is no doubt at all about it. 

But the reason why we did not was because we desired to 
make Parliament our partner in conferring a great boon up(»n 
the country, without pecuniary loss to individual officers of the 
army. We wont to the House of Commons, and we found a 
majority of the House of Commons mast a«.\ious to cuter into 
the matter in that spirit, and to prtm'de the funds. Wu found 
a minority, of whom I am .soiTy to say that Ln-d Eloho in the 
neighbouring county was a most i)romiaunt and active member 
— we found a minority undoubtedly oppo.sed to us ; still the 
House of Commons passed our bill. The House of Lrrrds 
entirely declined to pass our bill, and hsa us, as 1 have told 
you, only with the alternative of either becoming knowingly 
accomplices in the continuance of this grossly illegal as well 
as most mischievous practice, or else of using tlie unques- 
tioned power of the Crown for the purpose of putting a 8tf>p 
to it. 

Now, perhaps most of you have heard a good deal about ‘ m- unitv .■/ 
the unity of the Empire j and I have endeavoured to make 
out that that which has consolidated the unity of tiro Empiro 
is the Liberal poliqr, I have shown tliat in the days of Tory 
policy you had the American War ; and the mode in which 
the Tories of that time dealt with the unity of the Empire 
was to drive out of unity with tlie Empire the Amerieim 
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colonists, who were most anjdous to remain as its loyal and 
affectionate members. The Tories denied them their just 
liberties, and in conseq^uence they broke this great Empire 
into twain. But now again the very same party is raising 
the very same charge. I received this morning, among other 
telegrams, a telegi’am which I will now read, and which I 
Jiave answered. It came from Plymouth. It cameT from the 
liev. 'William Shennan, 20 Headland Park, Plymouth. I 
don’t know Mr. Sheraian, therefore you must take it as you 
get it ; but the nature of the telegram is such that I feel 
conlldcut it must substantially represent the truth; if it does 
not, that we shall in due time hear. This is the telegram — 
' Sir Ilardingo (lifliird, Solicitor-General, asserted last night 
in my hearing that, some yeans ago, you were in favour of 
giving back Gibrdtar, and that you entered into negotiations 
for its surrender’ — this is to sustain the charge of breaking 
n]» tlie unity of the Empire — ‘ If you can spare time to 
tolegreplr denial, you will help the Lib(;ral cause in the West.’ 
•nt!~iiiiynhiit\ Cfuuiftt more cnnoi.sely stale my answer to this tlian by 
reading the telegraiihio words of my reidy. They are these 
— ‘ Not a .syllable of truth in it’ — tlmt is the first part of 
the reply; the, second part of it is, ‘ Gidl for proof;’ and 
llie last ])urt of it is, ‘ Errors pardonable in private persons 
arc scandalous in Solicitous-General’ Now, I am giving you 
instances of the .sort of weajrons which our opponents are 
using; not, T am bonnd to say, men like Lord Dalkeith — I 
am perfo<jtly certain that Lord Dalkiuth would view with 
disgust thi! use of siicjli weajious, and that ho would not soil 
his fingor.s by touching tlioso modes of warfare; but I am 
sorry to say that those with whom ho is associated do not 
appear to bo so fastidious. But now, I think, you will a 
little undei'stand, so fiir as one or two specimens can 
convey the truth to you, what I said a few minutes 
ago, that if wo were to hold our tongues, and say nothing 
at all, but leave it to our opponents to assert what they 
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pleased, and if you had time to examine their assertions 
to the bottom, you would judge them out of their own 
mouths, and would say that the persons who made use 
of such weapons as these to maintain their cause, were 
not worthy to be representatives of the people of Great 
Britain. 



XII. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28, 1880. 

MEETING AT PATHHEAD. 

Tins meeting was held for the parishes of Cranston, Crichton, 
Pala, and the eastern district of Borthwick. 

Viscount Daliymplo having been moved to the chair, 
briefly introduced Mr. Gladstone, who said : — 

Lord Daliyiuple and Gentlemen, — I hope that I do not go 
beyond my proper province on this occasion in commencing 
what I have to say by tendering a tribute of my cordial thanks 
to you, my lord, for your groat kindness in suspending the 
arduous labours in which you are engaged for the purpose of 
lending a helping hand to the efforts of the Liberal constitu- 
ency of this county. 1 feel deeply your kindness, and I 
think that the sentiment of the meeting as it has now been 
expressed show.s that the feeling is shared by all who hear 
me. And fur my part T presume to say that whatever may 
bo the sati>sfaction and the victory to which we ore looking 
forward in this county, and whatever may be the pleasure 
with which wo may see Scotland in other quarters rousing 
herself like a giant icfroshed with sleep to shake off the 
incubus of her Toiy members, yet T sliall feel that pleasure 
will only bo complete if the county of Wi^wn shall, as I 
fervently trust, return yoiir lordship as its member. 

It has been signified to me, my lord, that it would be con- 
venient or agreeable to many of those who are assembled here 
— ^whero I have no doubt that the agricultural pursuits of the 
county arc considerably represented — if I were just to run 
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over the points interesting to the farmers of Midlothian -which 
have been at -various times raised, or that may be raised in. 
the course of our present communication. And I will take 
them from a paper which presents them succinctly, and 
thereby I shall, I hope, gratify the wish that has been ex- 
pressed to me. The first question on which I am desired 
to say a word or two is whether I was disposed to do my imj>revements 
utmost to secure the tenant-farmers compensation for their 
unexhausted improvements. The law in Scotland, I am sorry 
to say, remains unamended in that respect. 1 hope that it 
will be amended, and I hope it will be amended with an 
amendment more effectual than that administered in England. 

When I Lost spoke I was not quite clear in my recollection as 
to the case of Scotland in regard to this matter. The bill for 
England having proved to be what may be called a delusion, 

I really did not romeinber whether you agriculturists in Scot- 
land had been treated to a similar delusion or not ; but I found 
there is no such delusion, for nothing at all was done. A bill 
was introduced, but it was withdrawn — it was not satisfactory 
either to the landlord or tenant. Undoubtedly I think that 
there are good reasons why effectual provision ought to be 
made in this respect The first is that it is agreeable to the 
principles of justice that the land being entrusted to the 
tenant to cultivate, his improvements — not his fanciful or 
unreasonable or useless measures, but the measures he takes 
which really improve the soil, add to its value, and make 
it more efficient for the production of the food of man — these 
ought to bo secured him, and, under the name of unexhausted 
improvements, what is left in the soil when he quits the laud 
he ought to be compensated for. That is the principle on 
which we legislated for the tenants in Ireland ; and though 
the Irish Land Act, I am happy to say it, having been adapted 
to a peculiar state of affairs, does not in all respects form 
a precedent for Great Britain, yet, undoubtedly, it was framed 
on the principles of justice, and I hope the law of Scotland 
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Tiufeyiodof will in like manner be amended. Well, the next question put 
nottct to quit. •vyhether I am disposed to give at least a year’s 

notice to quit, and require a year’s notice to quit? Well, 
in respect to that, I have only to point to my vote on the 
Agi'icultural Holdings Bill in England. When a motion was 
made for the purpose of securing a year’s notice to quit in 
England, I voted for that notice. We did not succeed in 
carrying it, but that was owing to the present Parliament, and, 
T am sorry to say, the county of Midlothian, by her repre- 
sentative, contributed to swell the majority against it. 1 need 
not say I should act upon the same principle for Scotland 
as for England, although in Scotland perhaps it is probably 
of less importance, because there are generally long leases, 
whereas in England the tenantry generally hold from year to 
year. My past conduct would be the measure of niy fifture 
Rejorm in the that respect. The third question is, whether I 

rt‘fonn of the laws uffecting the ownership 
and tnin.ierof and transfer of land ? Well, this (piestion refers, I imagine, 
lirst to the dcvoliiUou of land — the <j[uestion of entails and 
settlements, and secondly, to the transfer of land, a different 
.subject— a subject of greater impoitaneo than that of the de- 
v(dutinn of land. Now, with regard to the transfer of land, I 
do not know whether we sludl <!vcr arrive at the state of tilings 
in whicli it is said that a landed estate ought to pass with the 
same facility as a £!> note. As to that, all I cun say is this 
— that in my opinion it will bo extremely desirable to arrive 
at that state of things ; and if we cannot arrive at that state of 
things, then my wish would be to attain to it as nearly as we 
coidd. It is (pule evident that to give the greatest facility 
])OK.siblu for the transfer of land is a great benefit in the first 
place to the community, and in tlio second place to the land- 
lord. There is not the smallest doubt that every burden upon 
the transfer of land is a tax on the landlord, and causes him 
to receive a smallur price if he sells his land. Besides 
that, in a country like this the (luantlty of land is exceed- 
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ingly limited. If I had a wish for my country, if it were 
possible to hope it could be gratified, it would be the extension 
of its surface. There has been great growth in the amount 
of wealth that is in the land, though its distribution might be 
a little more equal than it is ; but I do feel very much the 
narrowness of the surface of this countrj', and nothing to me 
is of more interest than to hear of land being taken back from 
the sea, that the sea has robbed from us, wherever that is 
practicable. I do not know any greater benefit that can be 
conferred on the country tliau by increasing tlie quantity of 
land by such additions as have been made, and as I trust will 
yet be made in sevenil of the firths and bays of this island. 

But that being so, I think it is exceedingly desimble, wliewi 
the land is in itself scarce, that no artificial obstack* should 
make it more scan-e. Freedom of circulation in all com- 
modities has something of the elfcct of the increase of tlu*. 
quantity of (jomniodities, — that they art'. a<',C(js.sil»le has sonie- 
tliing of the effect of increasing the <juiuitity; and if wc 
cannot incroiise the quantity of land, we may make it as 
accessible a.s wo can. 

1 am also iisked if 1 am in favour of the alxdition of the The law 
law of disti'oss and hyiwtlujc. Wcdl, in reforonco to the 
question of distress, that is an English law, and the fitrntoi’s 
of England, tlio ocouiticrs of England, have iwt, 1 think, 
matured their views upon it U) the same extent its it lias been 
done in Scotland : thorcfoj’c I do not think it will be well for 
mo to introduce that subject for di.scu.ssiou here. With respect 
to hypothec, I think we insiy consider that there was an actual 
assent from the represoutiitives of Seotlaiid to the sibolitiou of 
that special privilege of the landlord — of course leaving the 
landlord, as ho ought to bo left, some effectual means of re- 
covering the rent wliich the tenant has covcmuited to pay. 

I am not here to promise anything, and J mu sum none of 
you arc hero to ask for anything which would in any manner 
impair the legal moans of giving effect to the just rights of 
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the landlord in the recovery of his rent; but the special, 
exceptional privileges injurious to others are privileges which 
undoubtedly have been condemned by the public voice of 
Scotland, and which have only been maintained by the votes 
of the Tory majority in England. The Scotch Tories have 
been allowed to vote against the law of hjrpothec in order to 
conciliate the Scotch constituencies — that has been allowed 
subject to the perfect knowledge that the Tories in England 
would come down and neutralize and overpower those Scotch 
votes; and so the law has been amended under the im- 
mediate pressure of the dissolution, but I must say in a way 
which is hardly compatible with the decencies of deliberate 
proceedings. Some bill has passed through the House of 
Commons and through the House of Lords to improve the 
chances of the Tories in Scotland — that is the history of this 
method of transacting business. Why was not the law of 
hypothec allowed to go forward under circumstances in which 
adeq,uate consideration could be given to its principles? 
Instead of that, tlie noble lord the Earl of Eedesdale, who is 
the principal authority upon all matters of order in the House 
of Lords, liiU5 found it necessary, although a Tory, to protest 
against the proceeding of the Tory Government as one incon- 
sistent with the proprieties and decencies of deliberation. 
If it is not a good l»ill it will remain for a better Parliament 
— I Iwtpe it will be a very great deal better than the present 
Thegamtlams. Parliament — to make it a good bill Then I am asked whether 
I am do.sirtms to obtain fur tenant fanners an indefeasible 
right to kill the ground game on their farms. On that sub- 
ject I won’t detain you. I spoke of it pretty fully at Ratho 
the other day, ami I will only say that I am strongly of 
opinion that the preservation of ground game has in many 
cases led to great abnsc, tliat the tenant ought to be provided 
with an elTeotual moans of keeping ground game down, and 
as at present advised, I do not see how you can have an 
effectual moans of putting it down unless you give him an 
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indefeasible right. I am not disposed to be withdrawn from 
that purpose by the plausible doctrines advanced about freedom 
of contract by the Toiy party. The Tory party are not the 
natural defenders of the freedom of contract. Freedom is 
no doubt a fine thing in contract as in everything else ; but 
I do not find the Tory party at all sensible to the beauties , 
and advantages of freedom, except when it happens that the 
argument is susceptible of being turned in a perverse direc- 
tion, and when this supposed freedom of contract means the 
preserving of a state of things in which the landlord can bring 
undue influence to bear on the tenant, and through the medium 
of his supposed freedom can wake him not really free, and can 
morally and virtually bring him into covenants which, if he 
were really fi'ee, he never c(nild adopt. 1 am asked whether 
I would give compensation for damage l>y the over preserving 
of winged game. Well, that is a simple mutter. I certainly 
am of opinion that there should be eoiu^Hjiisatioii. 

The next question is : Would I suppfut a inoasuro for RffmmMtrf 
securing the representation of mtopayer.H on county governing 
hoards ? Geiitlomon, there is no question — what shall I say 
— there is no (question upon which 1 feel greater or more 
lively interest ; and I have alruiuly stated, without any question 
being put to mo on the subject, in various meetings with the 
people of this county, that I look uih>u this great subject of 
local government, and of the introduction of the representative 
principle into the machinery of local government, not only as 
a thing that ought to ho done, but as a very groat and im- 
portant thing that ought to be done ; and not only is it a very 
great and important thing that ought to bo done, hut un- 
doubtedly it is possessed of one of the very first claims in 
point of time upon the care and attention of the now Parlia- 
ment. We endeavoured to introduce the principle into local 
government in 1870, but, like other men, wo were umler 
limitations of time and strength. 1 appeal to the annals of 
the late Government to show that we wore never idle. Wo 
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should have been able to do a great deal more if it had not 
been for the obstruction that was offered to us by the House 
of Lords, and by the minority in the House of Commons, upon 
certain subjects, not upon all — upon some they behaved with 
very great fairness. We were not able to do all that we 
wished, and when, for example, it is said, why did we not meet 
the wants of the Scotch fanners with regard to compensation 
for improvements, with regard to the law of hypothec ? that is 
simply my apology. My answer to you is, look at the years 
(luring which we hold office ; look at the statutes that we 
added to the statute-book during tliese years. All that you 
jisk from workmen is that they shall render you a fair day’s 
work ; and I ask you whether wo did not always do a fair 
day’s work — ay, and a fair night’s work, too. And you may 
be assured that the same disposition still exists in the Liberal 
party, the same desire to meet to the best of its power the 
reasonable wants of th<i country. One word more. I cannot 
part from that last subject without speaking of the vote of 
Lord Klcho on the subjcjct of hyjiothec. And T am not going 
to pronounce a censure upoti tliat nobleman. I am sorry 
Lord Elcho disapproved of the lull for altering the law of 
hypothec ; I am sony for it, l>ut I respect his manliness in 
giving a vr^te agrc<jablo to his conscience. He disapproved of 
it-, and gavfi liis vote bmvtdy, when all the others went right- 
about-face ; and I always, J honestly t(dl yoti, liave a greater 
nispecL for a man who gives an unpopular vote according to 
his conscience!, <?ven though the vot(j, besides being unpopular, 
happens to bo wrong, tlian for those gcutlemeu who, out of 
mere considerations of j)olitical or party necessity, arc willing 
to conwmt U) tlio pjissing of a measure, though it may be 
a good measure, which they do not in their consciences ap- 
• prove. Another point on which I am questioned is, would 
I endeavour to obtain a fair apportionment of the burdens 
between landlord and tenant? In my opinion, the way to 
setUo all thaso (piestions of lo(*al burdens is to do what I have 
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already described. I am not able myself to point out bow 
these questions ought to be settled ; but I have faith in the 
representative principle, and if it is in our power to frame a 
measure in which the several divisions of the country shall be 
put under local institutions, thoroughly popular and represen- 
tative in their character, that will bring into view the fair 
claims of all classes. These claims will adjust themselves 
under careful and temperate consideratiDii, according to the 
habits of this country ; and the questions of local l)urdcns 
between landlord and tenant will adjust themselves tliereliy 
among the rest. There is one further sulject mentiuiKid to///trCw- 
mc, which is the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Dill. And it 
has been stated that some of o\ir rrimids in the opposite eanip ) 

have been representing tliat the IJberal i»arty was oi>po.sed to 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Dill. Now, I draw a dis- 
tinction. Mr. Forster, who is a diM.ijiguishetl iiKnulMU’ f»r the 
Liberal party, was vic(t-presidont of the (Saniuitlee of tliii 
Council on Education, and was the ])ers(Ui ivspotisible lor 
ai)plyiiig the law in rt‘gju*d to tlu> imjiortution of animals from 
abroad in sncli a way as to ]m*.vent the imj»f>vtaiiou of di.se.use, 
and it was his duty, Uuirtifon*, to taki^ a leading j)ai*t in the 
House of Cojumons in d(*aling with Uut (Jontagious J)i.sease.s 
(Animals) Dill. That bill, .so far as it was a bill for preventing 
the importation of dis(»ase, bad tlu* cordial ,su]»j>ovt of the 
Liberal party. Dut tlmt, gentlemen, is not the wliohs story, 
and I will tell you wliat hapjatned. (but f)f my complaints 
against Her Majesty’s Government in rcsjaict to its foreign 
policy is that it had on various oc'casions broken the tuialies 
which form the international law of ICurojxt, and had idaeed 
the action of this C(uuitry in conlliel with that law. Now, it 
so liappens that in this (Jontagiou,s Disease.^ (Animals) Dill, 
whether they intended it or not, Uuty were doing the very 
same thing. Tlicy drew a distinction in this way — they said 
aninials may be introduced from America without being liiildtj 
to certain forms of restraint, but from many of the countries 
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of the Continent they may not. Now, unfortunately, it hap- 
pened that with those very countries which they were proposing 
thus to restrain — ^and they did not say diseased animals shall 
not be imported from them, hut no cattle were to he allowed 
from those countries — it so happened that with those countries 
they had treaties which bound them to give to the commerce 
of those countries what are called ‘ the privileges of the most 
favoured nation.’ That is to say, the best terms you give to 
the commerce of any country — whatever that may be, these 
countries shall be entitled to enjoy ; and yet they were pro- 
posing to give, in regard to the introduction of cattle, a 
privilege to America which they were denying to those 
countries. It was tindoubtedly a flat breach of treaty, and 
undoubtedly wo opposed the Government upon that subject, 
and insisted that they should put those countries upon an 
equal footing, according to their treaty. And what happened ? 
Why, the law ofllcers of the Crown, who are the most accom- 
modating law otricers of the Crown I ever heard of, boldly got 
up and declared there was no treaty at all. We persevered ; 
we repealed our arguments. We were a minority, it is true, 
but wo .stuck to our arguments j and .such was the force of 
the arguments that the law oflicors and their opinions were 
overturned and rolled in the dust — the Government was com- 
pelled to accommodate its law to the arguments we had made 
and the treaties that they luid got >vith other countries, and 
th.at i.s the opiwsition, gentlemen, which wo are charged with 
offering to this Contagious Disoa«es Bill, when we saved the 
faith and honour of the country, and not only so, but the 
interests of the country, by preventing a controversy with 
other Bowers which might have ended in disaster. 

Now, 1 have gone through a list of subjects, but I have stiU 
one or two more before T part with you. I have been, I am 
still, obliged to reiteretc complaints from time to time of the 
strange and monstrous allegations that are made by our oppo- 
nents, but I have alway.s urged that charge against them with 
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a liberal allowance — a sort of discount to the charge — ^because 

I make confession freely on their behalf that it is no wonder 

they TnflTrp those strange and monstrous allegations, for if they 

did not make those all^ations they would have nothing to 

say against us. Here is one of them (showing a small hand- 

bill). It parnfl to me along with, I am sorry to say, very L^erais rela- 

many more this morning. It is a Scotch communication ; it ^kUucy of the 

is from Sanquhar. It is a printed paper, circulated in the 

interests of the Conservative party, and headed Conservative 

and Liberal Administrations. Here is the fourth statement : 

‘ The Liberal Government discharged largo numbers of work- 
men from the arsenals and dockyards, and kept down the war 
supplies, utterly regardless of the requirements of tiu! country 
or of the efiBciency of the army or tlie navy.’ I!^i)on the 
dockyard question I will not say much. You are not blessed 
with dockyards here, and somehow or otlier you manage to 
get on tolerably well without them ; it is a matter of im- 
portance to dockyanl towns, but it W(tuhl be irrehivant, 1 
think, to introduce it here. 1 ]ia.ss that by ; hut lierc is a 
charge I will siKjak of : we ' kept down the war 8upplie.s, 
utterly regardless of the re(j[uircmt*utH of the country or the 
efficiency of tlie army or the navy.’ Now, what is my 
assertion ? My assertion is that the aiuiy and the navy of 
this countiy, when wo handed them over to our .successors, 
were handed over both in better cii'ctimstances and in a better 
state of efficiency for defence than as they had ever pa.sscd from 
one Government to any other Govermneut .since tlm battle of 
Waterloo. Perhaps you may ask me can I prove that asser- 
tion. To prove it in detail might requim me to go through a 
very wide field, but I can give you some ssdient facUs on the 
subject. When, in 1878, Her Majesty’s Govenimcnt w'cro 
desirous of making what we thought a very iniscdiiovous rise 
of tlieir power, just at the time of the resignation of Ix)rd 
Derby, when they were desirous of making a parade of military 
force, they were enabled to scud throughout the laud a mc.ssage 
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which in the course of three or four days — a few days, at any 
rate, hut I believe I am right in saying three or four days — 
added from 35,000 to 40,000 men to the available immediate 
efficient strength of the anny. Now, I want to tnow this — 
was there ever a time before the time of the late Government 
when that could have been done ? The system of reserves, 
which is an admirable system, and peculiarly qualified 'for 
adaptation to the military wants of this country, was a system 
which was principally established by the measures of Lord 
Cardwell, and the effect of these measures was to leave that' 
system in such a state that for the first time a very large body 
of men could at a moment’s notice Ire added to the efficient 
strength of the army. That is one of the multitude of 
ways in which the condition of our army establishments was 
improvtid. In the time of the late Government, under the 
able administi'ation of Lord Canhvell, it would be admitted 
Iwyond a doubt that tlie whole country w'us for the first time 
oig-anized in u military sense. The auxiliary forces were for 
the lirst time brought into rugulsir connection with the regular 
forces. The entire strength of the country for the purposes 
of defiuiet!, instead of Isiing under different authorities who 
might be in conflict one with the other, or who wore under no 
regular system of union, was made strictly a unity for the 
purposes of dolenco. As to the numher of men available for 
the service of the country, 1 have told yf»u the addition that 
was made to them ; while, on the other hand, the abolition of 
}>urc1ias(!, tlio improvomoiit of military education, and the 
consequent imprevement of the quality of the whole system 
of promotion in the aimy, made the officers of the army more 
fit and more worthy to command the gallant men placed 
under their control tlian they had been at any former period. 
And, moreover, I con Siiy that this statement is substantially 
borne out in. the maiu by the declaration of Lord Cranbrook, 
the recent Secretary for War, when, shortly after Ms accession 
to the House of Lords, the subject was raised in that assembly, 
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and, acting with fairness and equity to his predecessor, he gave 
a' highly favourable account of the condition to which the 
army had been brought. The army is interesting to us all, 
but I am now going to speak of that which is more interesting 
still — ^more interesting because more closely and essentially 
associated with the peculiar recollections of an insular people 
— I mean the British navy. Here is the statement : ‘ They 
are regardless of the country and the efBciency of the army 
and navy.’ ‘Well, now, as to the efficiency of the navy, that 
matter has been discussed in the Hou!« of Commons very 
lately, n-rid it has been contended, and, I think, shown on the 
Liberal 'side of the House, that so far as regarded the great 
fighting ships of the navy, the late Oovernment did quite as 
much and more than the present Government towards ad- 
vancing the condition of these fighting ships towards a sttitr* 
of thorough efficiency. But iudepfindciitly of the iighting 
ships, gentlemen, there is another bmnch of tlie naval servicij 
that is not loss important. B()th are really vitid to the 
efficiency of the British navy, and I do not disparagi! the one 
by setting up the importance of the other. That (^thcr branch 
of the British navy is the portion of the navy which would bn 
employed for the protection, in tini<*. of war, <;f Briti-sh com- 
merce. You know very well to what an extemt the prosiiority 
of this country has grown. I’rolably the whole of tlic income 
of almost every man in this asstaubly, at least to alaige extent, 
depends upon the maintenance of British (iommereo. To main- 
tain that commerce, and to protect it in time of war, has at all 
times been a most arduous operation, hut pnictienlly it now will 
be an operation more arduous than over. Happily our means of 
protecting it have increased with thes necos.sity, bocaitsc wo have 
acquired a command over the shipping of the world for the pro- 
tection of that shipping, and we have acquired an actual property 
— a share of that shipping, such as wo never acquired Iwforo. 

Now, consider the meaning of what I have just said. In 
proportion as we have an enormous mass of shipping belong- 

VOL. II. B 
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ing to Tis, to that extent ■will this co'untry have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting from among all those ocean-going steamers 
those steamers which are most suited by their rapidity and 
their good build to be used for the protection of commerce. 
And why, why is it that we have obtained this enormous 
share of the commerce of the world 1 Why is it that the 
tonnage of this country is now by far the largest and by far 
the most efficient, and has undergone the most essential 
expansion within the last thirty years ? Why is that ? Be- 
Theaboluim cause, gentlemen, we have abolished the Navigation Law. 

abolished the Navigation Law 1 The Liberal party 
abolished the Navigation Law. And who opposed the aboli- 
tion of the Na'vigation Law ? — ^the Tory party. Every man 
of the majority of this present now dying Parliament that was 
in Parliament thirty years ago — certainly Lord Beaconsfield, 
who was at their head— were indeed the keenest opponents of 
the abolition of the Navigation Law? And how did they 
oppose it ? They did not oppose it merely as they opposed the 
abolition of the Com Laws, by saying that it would ruin the 
shipping, as they said that the abolition of the Com Laws 
would ruin the land and farming interest. They did not 
merely say Uiat it would injure tho country by destroying the 
shipping interests of England. What they said was this, that 
tine abolition of tho Navigation Law is no mere question of 
free trade, but is a mortal blow directly aimed at the greatness 
of tlie country, it is a great constitutional question, a great 
nationed question; and, gentlemen, they called upon every 
patriot to maintain that measure. But their definitions of 
patriotism wore as bad and rotten definitions then as they are 
now. We did not listen to them for a moment. The Navi- 
gation Law was abolished, and tho effect of abolishing that 
Navigation Law and taking away tho monopoly of protected 
interest, and of opening tho ports of tliis country to all the 
shipping of tlie world, has been that you are now getting a 
share of the carrying trade of the world such as you never 
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possessed before. The carrying trade of America, -wliich, under 
the Navigation Law, was your most formidable rival, and 
seemed likely at one time to take away the best of your 
business, has become perfectly insignificant; and America, 
with her vast resources, is now obliged to look to the shipping 
of England, with the Navigation Law abolished, for carrying 
on the trade on which she depends. So much for the Naviga- 
tion Law. I will now give you more direct, more .specific proof 
as to this question of the best mode of obtaining large com- 
mand of ships for the protection of your commerce in time 
of war. The abolition of the Navigation Law in that .sense is 
the very best thing that ever was done for the naval defence of 
this country. But quite independent of Unit law, let me look 
more specifically at what has been done by tint direct action 
of Boards of Admiralty. Here I am going to ask you to refer, 
if you have the opportunity, for the, pnrjtosn of informing 
yourselves, or for the pnrpo.so of checking what I am now 
going to say — to refer to an article in a monthly review, well 
known under the name of Tim Nhidnnlh Vinturif, an aitielc 
which is by Sir Spencer Itobinsou, on tho jirestmt state, tho 
present strength of the navy in available ships. Sir Spencer 
Kobinson is a man of great professional eminence. For a 
long tamo ho was the gcntlemtm jirincipally rosponsihlo at tho 
Admiralty for directing tho comstructiou of our v&ssels of war. 
Hi.s reputation in that respect lias always kicn of tho very 
first order. You know, as they say, doctors differ, and so do 
constructors of ships differ also. But still, allowing for differ- 
ences of opinion among indivhluals which always more or 
less prevail, I am strictly accnmto in saying that ho is a man 
of the very highest reputation ns an authority upon the strength 
and efdciency of ships. Sir Siiencor Ilobinson is likewise by 
no means prejudiced on behalf of tho late Govormnent, for 
this reason, that, unhappily, ho was in conflict with a very 
eminent gentleman who was First Lord of the Admiralty 
under the late Government. Cyn80<iueutly, if Sir Spencer 
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Eobinson says anything which indicates favour to the late 
Government, he cannot be supposed to be a prejudiced witness 
in their favour. I have no doubt, however, he would say 
what was right and honouiuble independent of all prejudices. 
Well, after treating of the state of what I may call our ' fight- 
ing navy ’ — that is to say, our navy which in the regular 
course of things will be in line for action — he goes on to 
consider the condition of this other vital branch of the navy, 
the new class of ships intended for the protection of our 
commerce ; and what, gentlemen, does he say upon that sub- 
sirs/iencer ? Ho says that at one time we w'ere greatly behind in 

JitiittsoH on tiiig important class of ships. He says wo laboured onwards 
thepmentstaU ' . „ , . , 

ofthi nary, to improve oureelves for a senes of years — that m the year 

1866 we had attsiiued to such a pos.session of ships of this 
class that the condition of our navy might he considered in 
that respect thoroughly satisfiictory. He says it so continued 
till the year 1 874 ; but that since the year 1874 the matter 
is must gravely altered, and our condition has seriously gone 
down. Anri yet, while that i.s the case, we have our Tory 
friends coolly circulating these placards, and I have no doubt 
.succeeding in inveigling, hoodwinking, and blinding a great 
number of innocent electors by that, I must say, mo.st brazen- 
faced assertion, that wo wore utterly regardless of the require- 
ments of the country or the efficiency of the navy. 

Now, 1 will yet trouble you upon a matter of great import- 
ance which hn.s recently been brought under my attention. I 
am sorry, indeed, that it should become a thing of contention 
between parties in this country, for it is one of the subjects 
on which it luis been believed that we had some time ago 
attained unity of ojunion. There is a body in this country, 
known to you all by name, which is called the British and 
Thi JSniisk Toreign Anti-Slavery Society. You know that society is not 
properly a political society. It is a body associated together, 
Soeieiy. jugt as if it wcro a religious community, for the attainment 
of a special and important object, which is deemed to be of 
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the greatest significance for the benefit of mankind. It was 
composed very largely, and received its first inspiration and 
direction from a moat admirable body of men, less known in 
Scotland than in England, namely, the Society of Friends — 
men popularly called ‘ the Quakers ’ — who, you know, set up 
objects of benevolence and philanthropy as being purposes of 
a higher order than matters commonly disputed between poli- 
tical parties. But the Anti-Slaverj* Society have thought it Hs aUegnUons 
their duty at this time to publish a circular, in which they,^*®''^^^'^"’ 
still disclaiming everytliing except the interests involved in the Nmisien. 
great question of slavery, have referred, in the first place, to 
an Admiralty circular with respect to the delivfiring up out 
of British ships, in foreign parts, of fugitive slaves wh(» had 
taken refuge on bfiard these shijts. Th(*y refer to a motion 
made in 1876 by Mr. Whitbroa<l, that all slaves ailniitt(‘<l to 
the protection of the f5ritl.sh Hag slumld bo I mated as free. 

They have likewise i»ubli.slu‘d tlie state of the divisitm on that 
motion, from which it appears that 248 moinbers voted for it, 
and 293 voted agaimst it, and the motion was lo.st I am 
sorry to say the county of Midlothum voted in the niiijority 
of 293, which the British uiid Foreign Anti-Slavery .Socsiety 
deems to have been so injuriou.s to the interests of the Negro 
race. However, I pass onwards from that, and the pajier 
I hold in my hand is rpiite open to your inspection, wdth the 
names of those who sign it — Mr. (Hilbrd, Mr. Sturgo, and Mr. 

Allen, officers of the society. They make a cliaige graver .still, 
and that is a charge with res^rect to tire conduct of the British 
Plenipotentiaries at Berlin. Now, in all the political ques- 
tions raised in Berlin, which bore upon the territorial distribu- 
tion and the emancipation of tlic .subject raciis of Turkey, J 
have with much pain, but, no doubt, again and again ixiinUMi 
out that in every single ca.so wlwsn the matter came u]t to be 
decided, the British Plenipotentiaries ttKik the side (qqioMsl to 
the side of freedom. But hero is a new chapter, aial the 
statement of the Anti-Slavery Society is this : that w'henias 
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during the Toiy rule of Lord Liverpool the greatest efforts 
were made by the British Government for measures for the 
suppression of the slave trade, they go on to say, that all 
this was reversed at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. To 
declare slavery to he piracy — ^which was strongly urged, 
and was nearly carried, by the Duke of Wellington at 
Verona, and which the leading Plenipotentiaries of Europe 
were prepared to supiiort at Berlin — received from Lord 
Beaconsfiold and Lord Salisbury neither countenance nor 
support. It has been with tlie greatest pain I have read tbn.t 
statement. It is a mutter that ought to be brought to the 
notice of the world. If the statement of the Anti-Slavery 
Society can be confuted, let it be confuted ; but here is their 
allegation — the allegation of a non-political body — and they go 
on to follow this statement which I have already made with 
further statements that the Government have made a treaty 
with Turkey for the supproasiou of tlio slave trade, of which, as 
you know, Turkey is the gi-eat effectual sui)portor, and has been 
for many years. They have framed a treaty for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade with Turkey, to wlrich they consent 
themselv(js. The treaty has at last been signed, hut it is a 
treaty containing elauso.s which render it as worthless for the 
suppression of the slave ti-ado as the paper on which it is 
written. 1 won’t sijeak in detail from memory, hut I 
holiovo that the.so are clauses which import tlrat where ships 
are taken having slaves on board, instead of being referred, 
as they were under the old slave treaties, to the cognizance of 
luixod tribunals, so that wc could always have the security of 
hone.st views on the bench, by the clauses of this treaty they 
would bo referred to authorities — Turkish authorities in many 
cases — poi’foctly untrustworthy, aird thor’eforo, if so, so far 
justifying the statement that this treaty is ‘ as utterly worth- 
less for the suppression of the slave trade as the paper on 
whioli it is written’ 

1 am going to trouble you with one other subject. Some 
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time ago I read ia a Tory paper — ^not in a Liberal paper, but 
in a Toiy paper — I read an account, which appeared to me a 
very strange account, of some proceedings that had taken 
place at Vienna with the British ambassador — Sir Henry 
Elliot — who was supposed to act, not for this or that 
party, or this or that person, but on behalf of his country. 

This British ambassador had had an intor\'iew or convemation 
with the Emperor of Austria, in which the Emperor of Austria ^ tenA^uiet 
had been pleased to pronounce extremely severe censure upon 
myself, as a most dangerous politician, and to express his hope 
that such a politician would not bo allowed to influence the 
councils of his country. Well, I feel no resentment on that 
account — none whatever. But I feel a duty on that 

account. The reason of that ilisapproval is, that in what- 
ever I have done in foreign ]»oli(jy, and in nio.st important 
<luestions, I have gcneriilly found mysfilf, if liberty was con- 
cornod, in direct conflict with the government of Austria. 

The first occasion on which I was cidhsl to hike an active and 
rosi>onsiblo ]jart in an important subject of foreign i»olicy wiis 
in the year 1850 — now thirty yeai’s ago — when I went to • 

Italy quite innocent of political intentions. I went on account 
of the health of a child, and simidy for that purjwisc. If I 
had any other thought 1 am afraid it wiis that of enjoying the 
country, which is the most enjoyable, jierhaps, in the worhL 
When I came to Naples I found a state of things prevailing 
there which was so detestable, so corrupt, so distressing and 
pernicious in the eyes of men, that at last there grew upon 
me the conviction that I could not hoc these things without 
being hound to do wliat little I could to ex})Oso them to the 
condemnation of the world. Therofoni, gentlemen, I hethought 
myself of this. The Governments of Italy at that time wore 
entirely under the control of Austria, and it was under the 
control and sanction of Austria that these practices wore pur- 
sued. Well, I knew that my friend — I will say my dear 
friend — and a dearer friend I never had, not one whom I 
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more loved and respected — ^Lord Aberdeen — ^had consider- 
able inflnence with the Austrian Court I begged Lord 
Aberdeen to allow me to address to him a letter on the sub- 
ject of these proceedings, and to use his influence with the 
Austrian Court to get them amended. Lord Aberdeen did so, 
though he was rather inclined to be Conservative in his foreign 
politics, perhaps more so than I myself. Yet he was a 
generous, noble-minded, true-hearted maa He did me the 
houoiu* of giving ino the countenance of his name and autho- 
rity, and did everything in his power to induce the Austrian 
Government to interfere. I totally failed to induce them to 
interfere, and they did not care more for Lord Aberdeen than 
they did for me. The consequence was that I found myself 
undoubtedly in direct conflict with them ; and so it has been 
upon every subject that f know of in Europe. Unhappily, it 
has been the fate of Austria and the ])olioy of Austria, in the 
case of Greece, in the case of Italy, in the case of Belgium, 
wherever she had anything to say, her influence has been 
unfortunately used on Ijchalf of arbitrary power, against free- 
dom and against goal government in the States. Probably it 
is no wonder that the Emperor of Austria should disapprove 
of my proceedings, iiecause I consequently happened to dis- 
api»rovo veiy much of the proceedings of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 1 told my audience in Edinburgh the other day that, 
in my opinion, we were bound to watch the Austrian Govern- 
ment just a,s we were bound to watch Eussia, and to take care 
that whenever and wherever tlie Austrian Government inter- 
fered, and attempted to put down freedom in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and substitrito its own influence and powers for 
the free governments that are gradually rising up in that 
peninsula under the recent arrangements, we should appear, 
so far as we had a right to bo heard, as tlie opponents 
of that policy. I have cut out this from the Standard 
of yesterday — an excellent authority. This is from the 
capital of Hungary, from the papers of Sunday night: — 
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‘All the papers here resent in most indignant terms Mr. 
Gladstone’s attacks upon Austria and the Austrian Empire, 
and are unahle to comprehend his views of the oldest and 
truest ally of England.’ Now, gentlemen, if these Hungarians 
are desirous to shut my mouth there is one way in which they 
can do it perfectly well, and that is hy simply ceasing to 
cherish claims adverse to the freedom of other people. T have 
no antipathy, God forbid, to any IWer in Europe. My desire 
is to see Great Britain live upmi terms of friendship with 
them all. I have always insisted tliat we should recognise 
the equal rights of them nil, and to maintain a good under- 
standing with them 1 think one of the highest and noblest 
duties of a British Ministry. 1 include Austi-ia in that state- 
ment as much as any other country. But I say thi.s, the 
moment we detect them in schemes of aggramlizimienl, the 
moment we detect them in conspimcics against freedom, the 
moment wo find them endeavouring to invade the dwellings 
of other people, and set uj) their own jtower in defianee of the 
will of the inhabitants of the country, that momout, I cait* not 
what ho the name of the State, I for one become as a British 
citizen, in niy own liuiuhlo capacity, their resolute and deter- 
mined opponent. And no umonnt of indignation, tiither in 
the capital of Hungary or in any other capital, will in the 
slightest degree restrain me fiuni endeavouring tit work up 
my countrymen to a similar state of mind. Without asking 
them to attempt any undue interference, fitr my faith iii 
moral force is great — without asking tlieni such a thing, I 
should endeavour to work them up to the same fnuue of mind, 
and to take care that, whatever happems, the voice of Britons, 
who boast for themselves that they ‘ never will ho slaves,’ 
shall invariably bo heard in the assortion of the sacred prin- 
ciple for others, and that nowhere sludl despotism, nowhere 
shall violence, nowhere slioll oppression stalk abroad in tlie 
world with tlie sanction or even the silent connivance of tlu.s 
country. One word more upon that subject. 1 rejoice to say 
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that so far as regards the internal government of Austria, very 
favourahle changes have taken place. The representative 
principle has been introduced, and what would have been true 
of the Austria of Mettemich would not he true of the Austria 
of the present day. In Eussia great changes have taken place 
in the internal government of the country, in the emancipation 
of the serfs, and in many other things. But in Austria more 
progress yet has been made towards the establishment of con- 
stitutional freedom. But it does not follow, if you observe 
the lessons of history, that when a country adopts constitu- 
tional government, it immediately alters the tone of its policy 
abroad. If you will observe our own history, you will bear 
in mind it was not in the time of tlie Stuarts, when despotism 
prevailed, that wo provoked America to rebellion. It was 
after wo had matured to a great dcgr’ec our own Parliamentary 
system. 1 most earuastly hope that the Austrian policy will 
in time become a policy moiu favourable to freedom in foreign 
countries. But wc liavo been told of late, and many declara- 
tions even by Her Shijesty’s Government go to insinuate the 
fear, that Austria is cherishing schemes for the establishment 
of her authority in countries which do not belong to her, 
which form jiart of what is called the Balkan peninsula. What 
1 say is tliLs, by all means lot Austria show us that this is 
falsc.^ Why don’t they do so, instead of talliing about their 
indignation? Why don’t they say, ‘We have no scheme 
of estal dishing ouiuelves in those countries. We respect 
their fnicdom; we wish them to enjoy it as we enjoy it 
oui'sclvcs.’ It would bo infinitely better to hold language of 
that kind rather tliau talk about indignation against one 
who will not <iuarr({l with Hungarian or Austrian or anybody 
else until they begin to fpiarrel with freedom, but who when 
they begin to (iuarrel with freedom, will (juarrel with them to 
the Ijest of his power. You are engaged, as I think, in a 
battle uf freedom hero. X can see that the fieedom of this 
^ Boo Lutter to Count Kdrolyi in Aiipoudix. 
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country, which we hope to see secured here and imitated and 
extended elsewhere — the freedom of this country is, I hope, 
safe in your hands ; but in my opinion it has not been safe in 
the hands of the Executive Government, and not safe in the 
hands of those gentlemen who formed the majority of the 
Parliament which is to be dissolved to-morrow. It is to you, 
gentlemen, that it is to be referred to establish the guarantees 
of that freedom by returning to Parliament those who are 
inclined to defend and maintain it. The chapters of the in- 
dictment that I have laboriously endeavoured to unfold are 
very various. I won’t enter further upon them now, but this 
I will presume to say, that the cause we have in our hands is 
more than a national cause. It depends in the main upon the 
mass and body of tho people. 

I do not forget tiro fact that I have the satiifafition of 
speaking in tho iwesonco of the rispreMUitative of a very dis- 
tinguished house. I rejoice to say that there are .still, and I 
trust there will ever be, within the lines of this p»H*i“.igc of 
England, friends of popular right and con.stitutional froc-doni 
as sound, as tnio, us earnest, a.s warm-hearted, as enlightened 
as are to be found in any class of tho community. Those 
families, and they embrace many of tho oldest houses and the 
most illustrious names of the country — those families are tho 
salt of the peerage, those ftuuilies ai'e tho security of that 
portion of our institutions. Put I am obliged to say to you, 
gentlemen, that thes pirit of true, genuine, informed, enlighUiiiod 
Liberalism does not tend to spread among the peers or gentry 
of this country. With regret and pain I make this afiirma- 
tion, that never did tho peers of this country, and never did 
the gentry of this country, rally round the Conservative irarty, 
in the days when that party was led by Sir Robert Peel and 
by the Duke of Wellington, witli the same degroe of zeal, or 
with tho same overwhelming prcjrondoronco as that with which 
they now rally round Lord Bcaconsfield. Tliat is, in my 
opinion, a very grave state of matters, and what lesson docs 
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it teach ? It teaches us this lesson, that we must fall hack 
upon the broad, the incorruptible power of national liberty ; 
that we decline to recognise any class whatever, be they peers 
or be they gentry, be they what you like, as entitled to direct 
the destinies of this nation against the will of the nation. 
If the liberties of the nation are to be narrowed, or if they are 
to be sacrificed, let it be by the act of the nation itself. The 
nation itself, at the moment which has now nearly arrived — 
the moment marked by this dissolution — has the power to 
determine the great question for itself. I beseech them, what- 
ever the just and salutary respect for station that prevails 
amongst us — and I yield to no man in my respect for it — ^what- 
ever be tlmt just respect, to remember that there are higher 
duties and higher considerations that must guide our conduct 
in the great crisis of our country’s history ; and that we must 
look, not to wlnit will be said, and not to what will be recom- 
mended by this man of title or by that man of title, by this 
possessor of broad acres or by that, but to what is required, 
and what is recommended by the national honour, the national 
sense of freedom, and the national welfare and prosperity. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 3880. 

SPEECH AT PENICUIK. 

Among the gentlemuu who oocupiod places on the platform 
were — Messrs. James Cowan, M.P.; John James Cowan, Edin- 
burgh; Charles W. Cowan, Vdleyfidd ; iVovost Mitchell, 
Dalkeith. Mr. Gladstone on entering w’as rf(!c,ivcd with 
immense enthusiasm, the gi-etitiug being nfuewcd with hardly 
less warmth when, after some ai»]jrcciative remarks from Mr. 
Charles Cowan, who occupied the chair, the right hon. gentle- 
man rose to deliver one of the most tolling addresses he has 
made in the cour.se of this memoHihlc campaign, lie said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Kir, it is to mo a very groat 
satisfaction, in the ahsoneo of your nispootod brother, that I 
am able to addreH.s you as the chairman of this meeting, and 
I, too, have been favouied with a uomrnnnicatiuu from that 
gentleman, in wliich he aasttres me that although it is at a 
great sacrifice of ponsonul feeling that he remains absent from 
this most interesting and .somewhat itn}>ortiuit contest, yet 
that ho has no other cause of regret in connection with that 
fact, because such is his oonviethm of the thorough sense and 
intelligence of the electors of Midlothian, of their compre- 
hension of the points at issue, and of the impossibility to 
divert them from the porooption of the true issues by the 
raising of false issues, tliat ho feels certain the victory will be 
achieved without him, as easily and as surely as it would be 
were he upon this platform. 

Gentlemen, tliis is not my first visit to Penicuik. 1 am 
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obliged to confess that the interval since the former visit is 
rather a long one. I place it, gentlemen, at about forty-five 
years. At that time I was the guest of the Sir George Clerk 
of that day, a man greatly respected, I believe, as a neighbour, 
as a landlord, as an elder of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and in all the capacities of life in which he was known. 
But I can tell you one moi’e circumstance with regard to 
that Sir George Clerk. He was attached in politics to the 
person and to the opinions of Sir Bobert Peel; he was a 
thorough-paced Free-trader, and accompanied Sir Eobert Peel 
in the great work that he achieved. I can go beyond that, 
and tell you of my own knowledge that in the Ministry of 
Loi-d Aberdeen, Sir George Clerk was prepared to go to the 
borough of Liverpool, and to contest the borough as the repre- 
sentiitive of the Liboi-al party in support of the Government. 
Some cause, which 1 do not recollect, quite extraneous to the 
politicid merits of the case, either stopped the vacancy or pre- 
vented Uio fulfilment of tliat intention ; but the account that 
I give you <»f tlie political sentiments of Sir George Clerk, 
with his long cxpcricuue at that }^)eriod, is an account true 
within my own personal knowledge. 

There arc two subjects which I will very briefly touch 
before I go to other matters, on which I will detain you 
a little longer. One of them is that every day I receive 
from various parts of the country an expression of appre- 
hension in the mind of a certain number of the electors 
that the seei’eoy which the law purimrts to confer on the 
voter Is not a real socTco-y. Let me assure you, that if a voter 
does not himself forego the privilege which the law gives 
him, and docs not by his own free choice, or by his own 
inattention, suffer himself to be wheedled out of the know- 
ledge whitth the law gives him a right to, the law itself is 
perfectly effectual for the purpose of securing his liberty, 
without the inspection of his landlord, or of Ms employer, or 
of anybody dso, Ms liberty in giving Ms vote. He has only 
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Tiimsalf to thank if that liberty is lost; and if a man cannot 
trust himself, I must own that in this free country I have no 
remedy to supply by which his want of courage and manhood 
can be made good. I say this, not really for the sake so much 
of the electors in Midlothian, as for the sake of others whose 
nerves, perhaps, are not so well fortified on these occasions as 
yours are, and who make known to you to a considerable 
extent their fears and apprehensions. 

The other subject that I will notice in passing is the subject 
of finance. I am delighted to see that Sir Stafford Xorth- Str s. North- 
cote has been addressing a letter to Lord Dalkeith. That is, hliktUh’^ 
in tire first place, a confession that the case is rather lame, 
and wants a little help. It is not a common thing for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to address a long loiter to a par- 
ticular candidate in reference to a .speech made by the ojtpo- 
site candidate. I did make a simech in Dalkeith last week, 
not on the subject of finance at laj^g(<. Upon that, if yon 
please — on tho cpjcstion of suiplu.s, on the (pu*.stion of national 
debt, and so forth — I propose to dwell in the coni'so of a few 
days, when we are to have a large inuetiiig at Ktow ; but I did 
enter upon one subject — I entered upon tho subjh'ct of tho 
Probate Duty. I showed you that U])on tho death of those 
who may be possessed even of inoderato jwiiKiiiic-s, taxes tlnit 
are already unjustly and unerpially laiT^e are now about to be 
heavily o^avated by tho action of the Tory Covernmont. I 
showed how that was about to he dmio without having allowed 
any fair opportunity of deliberation and disnusMion. 1 showed 
how the Chancellor of tho E.xcjhe([uor himself did not under- 
stand his own measure, did not know the ])articular.s of it, and 
from not knowing the particulars, gro-ssly nii.s.stnt(id them in tho 
House of Oomnions, and had t(» bo corroetod by myself as an 
independent, uuojfficial member. And having done so, aided 
by the paticnoe of a large auditory, I wont through a multi- 
tude of oases, and showed, in the first place, how great was tho 
inequality of tho present law, and, in the second place, what 
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large additions were going to te made by the action of the 
Tory Government to that gross inequality. And I am pleased 
to see the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
I must own so strange were the figures that I gave, so diffi- 
cult was it to believe that such aggravations of such inequalities 
could be proposed and perpetrated in the year 1880 , that 
though I had taken all the pains in my power, I had some 
fear that in some point or other I might overstate the case. 
You may read, if you like, the letter of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. You will find he does not challenge one 
of my statements. My statement — the general effect of it 
— was that inequalities of three or four times as between real 
and personal estate were going to be aggravated to five or six 
times, and that inequalities of si.x or eight times as between 
the landlord and farmer were to ho aggravated to nine or 
ten times ; and every one of thr»so statements is literally and 
exactly true. 

Now, sir, t must say a few words on the stihject on which 
you have favoured us with some remarks — viz. the srtbject 
of the ]*ai)er Duty. It may be said. Why talk about the 
Taper Dtity; that is a matter past and gone? I tell you 
why 1 talk about it. There are some persons who have 
written to jne that complaints arc made that wo do not 
make a suflicicnoy of promises as to what will be done 
by the Liberal party in the next rarliamont. Now, I have 
never boon, as a politician, very fond of promising. Promises 
lie in the future, acts lie in the past ; and though you may 
tell mo that this question of the Paper Duty is a question 
tliat has passed by, wlmt T say is this — that if you are wise, 
prudent, long-headed Scotdnnen, in my opinion you will feel 
that the acts of men in fonnor times are a fer better guide to 
their real intentions and their real cai^acity to serve you than 
any amount of promises which they may give. If they show 
a groat inclination to promise, it is very often a cover for a less 
favourable inclination to perform. I must say in the parish 
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of Penicuik — I hope you will not think me too bold, but 
I really tbinl? that I have some sort of title, so far as per- 
sonal interests may be allowed to enter into public ques- 
tions, and that is a matter on which I should speak with 
great reserve — I have some sort of title, at any rate, to a fair 
consideration of my claims by those "who are connected with 
the paper trade. I rejoice to hear that, as I expected, 
and as I foretold in the year 1800, the paper trade of 
this country has, in consequence of tlie riijieal of the duties, 
both of customs and excise, been enormously extended. I 
rejoice to think that the means of einfdoymcnt have been 
immensely enlarged, and tlie rates of wages for emjiloyment 
have been considerably and sensibly mised. Tins I must tell The khiory «j 
you, that that result was not achieved without soiiut cost of 
care and of anxiety. I have Itcen through many |ioliti<j!il 
struggles. Never have T gone through one so severe as Uio 
struggle to attain the repeal of the I’ujhu* Duties. Now, you 
may ask mo — and Iiercit is f come to what I lliink the ijistruc- 
tive part of the case — ^you may ask mi.*, why was the struggle 
so severe ? I will toll you. First <jf all, it was severe because 
the Tory party have a luibit of pmmising things before they 
know they will or can perform ; ami, secondly, because wherc- 
ever there is a discounted or alaniuMl interest which thinks 
that injury is about to bo inlliclud upon it, the Tory party ou 
every occasion since the death of Sir Jhtheit IVel — in his time 
it was a different matter — the Tory party is .always ready to 
join hands with that alarmed inlcn'st — for the purjMise of 
intercepting and defeating tlie iimnsures most Ixsncficial to 
the country. Tt has hcon my lot to have a much larger 
(sxpcrionco of legislative changes afficting (iominonus than, 

1 bdievo, over fell to the share of tmy other man. Jit 
the year 1842 I was Vico-l’resident of llui Hoard of Trade 
rmder Sir Eobert Peel, and it was my duty and arduous work, 
but yet a choorful work, bccntiso 1 was sustained by his 
advice, encouragement, and powerful support, to cany througli 
VOL. 11. s 
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Parliament what was called the new tariff of that year. In 
that year, 1853, and again especially in 1860, as well as in 
many other years, it was my fortune to be brought gradu- 
ally, and one by one, into intimate contact with nearly 
all the important interests of the country, and invariably 
what was found was this, that as the principle of Pree-trade 
was applied to each one of these trades one by one, the 
members of that trade generally, not uniformly but generally, 
the members of that trade held this language. They said 
Free-trade is an excellent thing in itself, but it is not 
applicable to our particular pursuit. Each of tlrem honestly, 
as I believe, entertained that persuasion, and they acted 
upon it Now you will say, that being the case, how was 
it that the Legislature was able to overcome these diffi- 
culties 7 I will tell you how it was. It was in this way — 
that so long as the Tory Government, the Conservative Govern- 
ment, of Sir Eol»ert Peel was in office, they had no fear, when 
they applied these principles to particular interests for the 
benefit of the people, because the Liberal party wliich was in 
opposition gave tliem their support But when we come to the 
year 1800, we come to a time when there was a very different 
state of things. Then, altiiough every trade in the country 
upon which we hud operated singly since the year 1842, with 
perhaps — I will not say whether actually or not — but possibly 
with the exception of the silk trade, wliich has always been 
a somewhat sickly plant in this country, every trade in this 
country which wo had exposed to competition, had flourished 
under that competition, and had been enormously extended, 
the paper manufacturers generally at tliat date — doubtless 
with some enlightened exceptions — ^the paper manufacturera 
set up the old <jry. They said, Free-trade is a fine thing for 
other Undes, but thei-e ai'e pieculiarities in our trade. Every 
trade, gentlemen, 1 believe, has iieculiarities — 1 never heard 
of the trade that had not ; but they said, our trade has pecu- 
liarities, and in consoq,ueuco of these peculiarities you ought 
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not to apply to it those principles which have governed yon 
in the general liberation of commerce. 

Now, we could have dealt with the paper trade and the Conduct ofttie 
paper manufacturers very well if we had had nobody else to 
deal with; but the Tory party, with Lord Beaconsfield at 
their head and with Sir Stafford Noithcote, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all the rest of them, came 
in, and with an extraordinary tenacity met and intercepted us, 
and, as I have told you, made it tlie greatest struggle of my 
life to carry through that benciicial change. They brouglit 
the House of Lords into the field, and as the chairman has 
justly said, the House of I^ords took a course most unconsti- 
tutional; becau.se when we had sent to the House of Lords 
a hill for the repeal of the pa]>cr tax, the Hnu.s(! of Lords took 
upon it to maintain that tax which the nqircsentiitivcs of the, 
people had repealed. The House of Lord.s tonk very litth* 
benefit by that proceeding, hocau.so the conscijuence was, that 
though they giiined tlieir (jhject for the moment, tlm very 
next year we brought in a measure which jirovided that the 
whole of the changes alleoting supjily find ways and means 
from year to year should bo semt to tlu! lfou.se of Ixmls in 
one single moasurc, which W(j kn«iw they would imt diire to 
throw out ; and the consequence, has been that from that time 
onwards the House of Loixls has, I may say, never opcaied its 
mouth upon the finance and tii.xation of the country. That 
is the way in which, when patience and moderation anj 
observed, the popular caiuso wiim at the hint; ami duj)end 
upon it, whether in this crisis or in any other, you want 
nothing but moderation and resolution, together with the 
disposition to accord to your oi)poneutH the same freedom 
of speech which we enjoy among our.s()lve.s— you want nothing 
but that to ensuTO the attainment of the objects wliioh the 
nation has really at heart 

One other point I must toll you in the conduct of tlie 
Tory party, because I deem it my duty b) act on the priu- 
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ciple I have laid down, and to say that the conduct of 
parties is not to be estimated so much by that which they 
may promise, at a given moment, as by that which they 
have done in the past. What have the Tory party done 
with regard to the Paper Duty? In the year, I think, 
1858, or in the year 1859 — I will not say which — in that 
year a resolution was brought forward promising the repeal 
of the Paper Duty; and the Tory party voted for the 
repeal in that resolution. They knew perfectly well that it 
cost them nothing to vote for the repeal of the Paper Duty 
in a resolution, because a resolution had no more effect 
of repealing tho Paper Duty than the speech I am now 
making to you would have had. They did that in 1858 
or 1869 ; but when in 1860 we, the Government of 
Dol’d Palmerston, brought forward the repeal of the Paper 
Duty, then the Tory party joined hands with the paper- 
makera, and rendered our task one of almost insuperable 
difficulties. That day has gone by. The repeal of the 
Paper Duty has proved to be an unmbced blessing to the 
country, and lias opened the way not only I believe to a vast 
actual extension of the ti-ade, but as I believe, sir, as I am 
sanguine enough to believe, to a great number of develop- 
ments in that trade which will advance from year to yeai*, 
and many of which are as yet completely in their infancy. 
I (luit the subject by saying that if you agree with me 
tliat tho past conduct of parties is the best test of what 
they arc likely to do in the future, then I must mai’k and 
stamp upon the Toi’y party this note, tliat on every occa- 
sion when thoKi was tho smallest chance of defeating a 
moasuro for tho liberation of commerce, — ^which means in 
other words a measure for tho improvement of the condition 
of the ]»oople and the strength of tho Empire, — whenever 
there wsis such an opportunity, tifie Tory party joined hands 
with tho private opiionents of that moasuro, whoso prejudices 
and alanus wore perhaps perfectly excusable, and endeavoured 
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to turn these prejudices and alarms to the promotion of the 
miserable interests of party. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to turn to another class of 
subjects. I am compelled to have regard as I go tlirougli 
the county of Midlothian, I am compelled to have regard, not 
only to what I have still got to say, but to what I have 
recently said. For I am glad to say to you, gentlemen, — ^indeed 
you already know it, — that our proceediiig.s bore are not 
confined to the county, but find their way throughout Scot- 
land into England, across the Channel and through Europe. 

And, knowing as I do know that your intoi^'st has boon 
profoundly moved and stirred on behalf of thosu who, unliko 
yourselves, have been debarred the privileges both of political 
freedom and oven of security of life and proi>erty abroad, 

T have been obliged to make, and must still make the 
foreign relations of the countjy the frequent .subject of 
roferenco among you. And lusre I have one word to say 
— hardly more than one word — on the .subjcii of a reference! nc refimw 
I recently made to the Austrhin Empire, and the 
policy of the Austrian Empire. 1 had occaision to state, on Austria. 
the authority of a Tory newspaper, the contents of which 
must have been known in Vienna, for the document camo 
from their coimspondeut in Vienna — I said on their autho- 
rity that the Emperor of Austria had in convemition wiUi 
vSir Henry Elliot, the British Amlmsador, expros.'Mid a severe 
condemnation of myself — not pcrsoiud condemnation, for of 
me he knows nothing, hut of the jKtUoy with which my name 
has been associated. And to-day, gentlemen, i read agiiin in 
a Tory newspaper — for if 1 said a LilHiml newspajuu* 1 
should expose myself to suspicion, but I road in the EiHnhimijk 
CourarU , — 1 must say I do not Injar much of it in the jwlitical 
world at large, but in tho EtUiihiirgh Ooimtnt 1 luad a telegram 
from Sir Henry Elliot Ho has lost no time at all ; the telogj*a])h 
is always very ready to bo u.sed for purposes of this kind, iind 
Sir Henry Elliot telegraphs from Vienna to say that the I’rime 
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Minister of Austria is extremely anxious that there should 
be some contradiction in Parliament or through the press of 
the language attributed to the Emperor of Austria by Mr. 
Gladstone. Now, with regard to that language, as I have told 
you, what I said was stated from a Tory newspaper called 
the Standard, a paper of great respectability, and very large 
influence and circulation; but Sir Henry Elliot, instead of 
calling it the language attributed to the Emperor of Austria 
by the Standard, calls it the language attributed to him by 
me, and contradicts it accordingly ; and then he goes on with 
a lengthened telcgmm, which might very well have been 
abbreviated, and with regard to which, though I have paid to 
it all the attention in my power, I am perfectly at a loss to 
make out what it was that the Emperor of Austria did say, 
and what he did not say. Therefore, that there may be 
no obscurity or no mistake on this side of the water, I will 
tcU you what I said about Austria. Towards Austria and 
every other country I wish to pay due and equal respect, 
rocognisiirg its rights as equal with our own, and never 
ascribing to it misdeeds except in consequence of evi- 
<lenco sucli as carries with it reasonable presumption of 
certainty ; and further, T have never reproached Austria 
during the speeches 1 have made in Midlothian on account 
of its internal government, for this reason, tliat I know 
that the internal government of Austria has been very 
greatly improved, and t rejoice in it. How far it has been 
improved 1 iuu not precisely able to say, and 1 have avoided 
Uiat .subject altogether. J have condemned the foreign 
policy of Austria. 1 have said that outside of Austria, 
making no reproach as to what is inside of it, that out- 
side of Austria the name of Austria has, upon all occasions 
known to mo, been the symlKd of misgovomment and oppres- 
sion in other countries. That neither in Germany, nor in 
Belgium, nor in Greece, nor in Italy, where most of all she 
was conoenxed, for she was the virtual mistress of Italy till 
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Italy was made a kingdom, — in no one of these is her 
name known, except in conjunction wth the promotion of 
what you and I believe to be wrong, and the repression of 
what we believe to be right. That is my chaige. What 
is the case at the present moment ? I do not wish to 
insist on the misdeeds of former years, provided, of course, 
that they are not going to be repented; but we have had 
the most menacing signs that the Austrian Government of 
to-day, and especially the Hungarian portion of its subjects, 
for those are the portion out of whose minds and inclinations 
these schemes will arise, if they arise at all — that the Austrian 
Empire, too much influenced by them, is engaged in schemes 
for repressing and putting down the lil)erty of the lately 
emancipated communities in the Ilalkan peninsula, and for 
setting up her own supremacy over them wbother they like 
it or not. Well, I have read, and you may hav(j read, 
that this statement of mine has »!au.sed gi-Jiat indignation, 
but instead of indignation, let them simply Siiy we have m> 
such intention. If the Kmitcror of Austria and the Piime 
Minister of Austria like to send communicjttions to us, l(!t 
them make a communication which is to the point. Ixit them 
say we abjure, we n‘.}nidiiite all such schemes against the 
property and the races, many millions of them, who inhabit 
the Balkan peninsula ; and from that moment i will Imcome 
the foremost inmyresi>cct andregsml for tlm Austrian Govern- 
ment.^ They will have no xx'ason to complain of mo ; and if they 
complain of me now, it is hecause I was cidled to sjtoak of 
schemes which sire in thems(ilvs‘.,s schomos Iwith mischievous and 
guilty. So I hope tliat Sir Henry Elliot, if lie meddles 
any more in this matter, will not talk in Uie geueml and 
vague tenns which he uses in tsi-day’s Omrmd, hut lot him 
toll us whether or not it is tnio that Austria has schemes for 
establishing her own power in the Balkan peninsula, even 
against the will and inclination of the emancipated people. 

' SiNf Letter to Count Ktuvlji in Apiii'nilix. 
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JSTow, I have had one letter upon this subject from an 
Austrian gentleman in England, and I must say I never 
received a more reasonable letter. He thought I had been 
referring to the internal government of Austria, and he most 
justly represents how much is to be said on the matter of that 
internal government ; but with regard to what I said as to its 
foreign policy, he says that he had read my speech with great 
pain, founded in great measure upon his consciousness that 
the censure winch I had delivered was in great part deserved. 

I now turn to a subject which it is impossible for me to 
overlook upon the present occasion. I have avoided it in 
the various addresses I have delivered in Midlothian since 
arriving hero last week ; but it is too important to be kept 
altogether out of view. The island of Cyprus is not a very 
large island ; but it is an idand with respect to wliich most 
important proceedings have taken place, and with respect 
to which it is very desirable, and oven necessary, that the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland should come thoroughly 
to understand their position. Let me remind you what 
took place with regard to tlio island of Cypnis. I have 
already .spoken in the face of the jjeoplo of Midlothian of the 
means by which possession of that island was attained ; and 
if the pos8e.ssion liod been the most precious and the most 
important in the world, thc.se means are in themselves so 
dishonouring to the character of this country, and were in 
such Hat violation of the law of Europe, — ^viz. the Treaty of 
Paris, which was an essential part of the international law of 
Europe, — that nothing could have induced me to aoq.Tuesce in 
the result on account of its gainfuhrosa But instead of being 
gainful, it is nothing of the kind Tlrat doe-s not excuse our 
proceedings in the slightest degree. If a man picks the 
l)ookot of his neighbour, believing the purse to bo filled with 
soveiuigns, and if, imstcad of being filled with soveinigns, he 
finds that it is filled with forged coin, the act of the man is 
not one whit less guilty, and it is not to be less severely con- 
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demned in a moral point of view than if every sovereign had 
been true metal. Kow that is to us the case of Cyprus. Can 
you carry back, amidst the incessant shocks and surprises 
that have been administered to public confidence in every few’ 
months or few weeks for several years past, — can you carry 
back your recollection with me to the middle of the year 
1878, and can you allow me to refer to the suppressed but 
manifest exultation with which, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the present Home Secretary' announced in the Hoiise of 
Commons, and in my hearing, that the possession of the island 
of Cyprus had been acquired by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
You know very well how that e.Kultation was reflected, and the 
sound of it was re-echoed by the Tory press of the metinpolis 
and of every part of tlie country. 1 have no doubt that if you 
were to go back to the pages of the EiVmltvvgh C'ovimU of that 
time, you would find that they were greatly clorpient rqion 
this particular theme, pointing out how magnificent an addition 
had been miule to the slnuigth and the rcsonrees of tlio l»riti.sh 
Empire. I must say, however, the part was w'ell played and 
well sustained, as long as it could be played and sustained 
at all We were oven proini-sod, such were the commercial 
capabilities of the island of Cy}>ms, that its acriuisition wits to 
be the means of a great revival for the timle of the country; 
and there were some gentlemen — some schmning gontlomen 
— ^who founded limited liability comimnies, with very limitod 
liability indeed, and those coinjwnies went to work in Cypni.? 
in hope of inducing othore to buy Kharc.H, and to maintain this 
delusion for a while in order to enlarge their own jirivato 
profits. Gentlemen, all that folly has iiassed away like i«i 
idle dream. Tlioso companies in general canto to grief ; and 
it is well known that although Cyprus is an island of very 
considerable natural capabilities, yet yon cannot> by merely 
laying hold of on ishuid, apart frem all circumstances, at once 
transmute the whole character uf its material condition, and 
treat it as if it possessed tlio secret uf converting bad time.s 
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into good ones. But it was not the commercial prospect that 
was kept in view. A very favourite doctrine of the Tory party 
is that they profess to soar above the commerce of the country ; 
the mere question how the fathers of families in 'Rnglarni 
are to get the best wages for the support of their wives and 
children is a question of too inferior an order for the con- 
templation of those great statesmen. You are appealed to in 
the name of the glory and the unity and safety and strength of 
the Empire. Now, I want to try the acquisition of Cyprus 
by that test, and to ask you what it has done for the glory, or 
for the strength, or for tlie safety of the Empire. As to the 
glory of the Empire, I know nothing that it has done but this, 
that it has associated the name and the character of England 
with one of the most discreditable transactions of the nine- 
teenth century, namely, the negotiating — ^negotiating in the 
(lark, by bringing a most illegitimate pressure to bear upon 
Turkey — the negotiating in the dark of an international instru- 
niont which was in violation of international law, and which 
was camfully kept back from the knowledge of all the Powers 
of Europe then assembled in Berlin. So much for glory. If 
glory bo independent of honesty, then there may be something 
to c-xamino ; but if honesty Ihj the necessary foundation of all 
true gloiy, never let the awpii-sition of Cyprus' be mentioned in 
any a.ssociiition with that word. Let us look at it from another 
point of view. 'Wo were told upon the highest authority that 
Cyprus was to beoomo an ausenal, with a naval harbour, — a 
gmat naval harbour, — and it was to be what was called ‘ a place 
of aims ’ of the very first class. Tt was even promised us that 
it would bo, if possible, better and more valuable than Malta. 

T will first try that allegation — the first of the allegations. 
Wo have now boon for two years in possession of Cyprus; 
nothing has been done to make Cyprus in the slightest 
degree ro.somble Malta, and nature has not given to it the 
advantages which it has given to Malta. At one point 
of the coast of the island, at the town of Famagusta, there 
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is a long strip of narrow anchorage, defended to a certain 
extent by a reef running at a short distance from the 
coast; and, as far as it goes, that is of some value to 
Famagusta, but to talk of that as constituting a naval 
arsenal is ridiculous. In a naval arsenal you want above all 
things to repair your ships. A naval arsenal is a fdaco with 
powerful works on the outside of those ships which you are 
repairing, intended to defend them from any attack of the 
enemy. No ship can be brought to Famagusta for repairs, 
for a sliip repairing there is open to be fired into from 
any vessel passing along the sea by simply directing the 
guns at point blank along tlni surface of the sea There 
is nothing approaching to the character of a naval arsenal at 
Famagusta. No doubt you might there, ns you may else- 
where, l)uild your works into the and tluu’eby at an 
enormous cost create a defensible harbour; hut tin* very lirst 
thing that is necessary, if you dream of attaining such a 
result, is that you should he prepared to pnslucio some 
millions. Nothing else would do for the juirpose of exe- 
cuting those great modern and military works, then, 
as regards the naval arsenal and the defeusivcf liarhour, where 
your ships are to be re]>aire(l in security, there is not a word 
of truth or substance in the jiroiuises tluit liave been lield out 
Well, now, next as to the place of anus, a place wlient you ^ 
may gatlier together large mimhers of soldiers with great 
advantage. What hius happened ? This has happened — that 
a veiy cousidei'able luunhor of soldiers were sent to Cyprus 
in 1878, wliou it was tlio liwhion of (ho day to dazzhs the 
eyes of the country by sonjuthiug of military display and 
parade, and so at once some i5()00 or CO 00 men wore sent to 
Cypnrs ; but after a few w'eoks it began t<' be found tliat tlie 
sick-list of these regiments became an (wceodiugly long and 
grave one, and that there was healtliy gi’ouml in the island, 
but the healthy gi’ound was on the hip of the momitaiiiH, 
whereas the troops, if they were to be there fur any use in con- 
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The sanitary nectioii with the arsenal, must be down upon the coast. Now, 
^ what is the character of that coast ? I am going to quote to 
you a most remarkable pamphlet, very short, very simple, 
perfectly unprejudiced. It is a pamphlet called ‘ Cyprus as a 
Naval Station and a Place of Arms,’ written by Admiral 
Sir W. Fanshawe Martin — a very distinguished British naval 
officer, of Tory politics — an enlightened man, I believe, 
and an excellent man in every other point of view, but, as 
far as politics go, a gentleman of Tory politics. You 
were promised tlmt tliis was to be a great place of arms, 
where troops could be gathered together and got ready 
for action. Admiral Sir W. Fanshawe Martin observes with 
regard to those healthy spots upon the mountains, that the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica are sufficiently healthy, but 
that docs not make the coast district of Jamaica healthy, 
and nobody in his senses would ever dream of so describing 
it. In fact, you probably are aware that so injurious were 
tlie ports of the West Indies, notwitlistanding the Blue 
Mountains, found to the health of our troops, that it was 
necessary to organize one or more regiments of negroes in 
order that they might bo able to stand the climate. Now, 
these 5000 or 6000 men tliat were sent to Cyprus, as a 
kind of beginning towards making a place of arms, have all 
been withdrawn; they have disappeared, they could not be 
kojit there, siujh was the sickness and such the uselessness of 
the twjops ; and there are now — I am not sure what the exact 
number is, but in this groat place of anns, which was to 
make u.s so famous and so strong in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, i doubt whether there are at this moment more than 
a couple of hundred men. * Tbe naval ’—I am now quoting 
the woiila of Adtuiral Sir W. Fanshawe Martin-—' the naval 
csteblishmont of Cyjwus and tlie garrison must be at Fama- 
gusta ; it is with the pestiferous condition of that place that 
we have to deal ’ — he says the condition of this place which 
luiH been pointed out to us as a groat place of arms is a 
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pestiferous condition — ‘lest/ as he sa 3 's, ‘another Port PoyaP 
— quoting from Jamaica — ‘another Port Royal should ho 
created.’ Then he goes on to give us a little more descrip- 
tion. He says, ‘ Mr. Thomson said of Lamaca, not very far 
from Famagusta, that windows are protected by Venetian 
Tilinflaj and have dose shutters, opening inwards. Tliese are 
closed at night, even during tlio hottest months, to e.vclude 
the malaria wafted from the marshes.’ These are tlie sanitary The cUmaie. 
conditions of this great place of arms. But that which I have 
just quoted is about Lamacn, not about Famagusta ; let us, 
then, make our comparison between Twarnaca and Famagusta. 
‘Famagusta,’ says Sir W. Fanshawe Martin, ‘is at a short 
distance from Lamaca, and of Famagusta Captain Rawson in 
a very recent report says, “ Many sufler from fever, a larger 
number from ophthalmia, and some from cataract of the cj’ca 
but, all around, ho does not consider it imwth wome tliun 
Tjarnaca.’ That is the condition of the climmto in nhich j'ou 
are invited to i»luce your troops, in order to maiuliun tlws unity, 
strength, glory, and ]»rosj)crit 3 ' of the Enjpire. 

But another ivason was given : wo wert! told that this posses- ‘ Omrding 
sion of Cyprus was to guard the ri«id to India. Well now, in the Mia,' 
firet place, the position of Cyprus is 2fj0 miles away from the 
road to Indio. The road to India is from Malta direct to the 
Suez Canal, and Cyprus is in tho noxih-ea.stern corner of tlic 
Mediterranean, far enough away from tho road to India. Quite 
independently of that, and if it hod been on tlte road to India, 
there is no greater folly than to supjmse that it is by multi- 
plication of your garrisoms and of your islands that ytm guard 
the road to India. It is not the possession of land that 
guards the road to India; it is stqirmuncy at sea. Hapoleon, 
with overwhelming luilitiiry ]K»w'«r, ]»lantcd himself at tho end 
of the last century in Egy])t. You drove him out of Egypt, 
not by superior military jiower, not by taking iMxsscsssion of 
the country in which he was placed, but by defeating mid 
destroying his licet — that is to say, by your sujxa'numy 
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at sea. You did that at a time when you did not possess 
Malta, and he did possess Malta. And having turned him 
out of Egypt hy our supremacy at sea, although he was there 
to, what was called, safeguard the road to India — ^having done 
that, we afterwards proceeded to turn him out of Malta by 
precisely the same instrument, namely, our supremacy at sea. 
More double-distilled nonsense could not be administered to a 
set of idiots. It is this doctrine which leads you to suppose 
tliat it is a wise thing for us, with our enomous Empire and 
the multitude of points wo have to defend, to go on multiply- 
ing those points, to go on creating new and fresh necessities 
for the increase of our garrisons, when we have but one serious 
want and danger, and that is the fewness of our men in pro- 
portion to the great extent of the Empire. The gross impolicy 
of such a course is only equalled by the utter folly of keeping 
out of view this supremacy at sea, which is the mode of 
guarding the road to India, and not tlic multiplication of those 
posts. 

r am very son-y to say that those are not the only 
objections to the possession and occupation of Cyprus. What 
is going on there ? You are free men ; your mission is to 
.spread freedom in the world, is it not ? I want to know — 
1 should like to know the ojtinion of the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the Karl of iJalkeith on that subject — whether our 
mission is to spread freedom or to spread despotism in the 
world; because in Cyprus you are doing a little stroke of 
work, as they call it, in the way of spreading despotism in 
the -world. We have gone into Cyprus, which is inhabited 
by a most peaceful and industrimrs people, with none of the 
habits or ])ussion8 of baj-barians, and over those people we 
have establisliod a pure milihuy despotism. I am not im- 
peaching the characters of the gentlemen who have been ap- 
])ointed, I believe tlie present Chief Commissioner is an able 
and a good man, and it is sometimes said that when you get 
a good despot he will do a great deal of good to those under him. 
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But that does not satisfy or make us lovers of despotism, for 
many reasons, but mainly for this, that you cannot always be 
sure whether the despot will be good. But, however good the Ounies/vUc 

, , ^ ruie in 

despot is, I am not willing to have the name of England Cyptus. 
associated with the exercise of despotism over Christian and 
civilised people. A law has been passed in Cyprus, under 
which it is in the power of the governor of that island to 
banish from the island anybody he pleases, with the advice of 
the Cabinet or Council appointed by himself — to banish them 
from the island for any time he pleases, for any cause be 
pleases, without setting forth that cause, and without any 
legal trial or judicial proceeding whatever. In my opinion — 

I have said it before — in my opinion .such a law is a disgrace 
to this country, and the only apology 1 can hear for such a 
law is this, that there was a law passed of .somewhat the 
same kind, but, I think, only for a limited time, in cons&iuence 
of its peculiar nature, in Singapore. Well, but Singapore is 
not in the slightest degree like Cyprus. It is a place in- 
habited not only by a multitude of promiscuous and many 
very lawless people, brought by sea from all parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, but it is likewise a idace loigely 
infested by pirates, who abound in that part of the world. 

Therefore, I will not say now, for I really am not able to say, 
whether such a law is justifiable in Singapore or uot ; but I 
say it would be no more a raasou, even if it be justifiable 
in Singapore, for establishing it in Cy]>rus than it would be 
a reason fur establishing it in Englivud. It is said by Admiral 
Eanslrawe Martin, and very truly, that tliero is no doubt, 
under the British Government, the material condition of the 
inhabitants of Cyprus will be decideilly improved. I have 
no doubt of that whatever; but expeiieneo shows us that 
mankind are not governed solely by wlmt relates to their 
material condition. There is someUting else in the brea.st of 
man that is uot satisfied by a more reference to such con- 
siderations, and it is vain, therefore, to say, as has been 
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said, that by giving them the advantage of better roads and 
better communications, and more equal laws, which I have no 
doubt will follow in time the British occupation, gratitude 
and attachment will come from the people. 

■we have got a case which is almost exactly in 
idmtds. point. IVe became in 1815 protectors — Great Britain 
acquired the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, scattered 
round the western coast and southern parts of Epirus 
and of Greece. 'We did much good in these islands. We 
improved the roads; we improved the police; we promoted 
equal laws. We favoured religious toleration. We did 
many things that wore right, but yet the people said to us, 
‘This may be all very well; but wo are Greeks, and we 
want to be united to the people of our own blood.’ And, 
Iherofore, instead of gratitude and attachment, a condition of 
things most disgraceful and painful arose in the Ionian Tfllanda ; 
and in the Ionian Islands this shameful power of banishing 
men without trial, for any cause a]»pravcd by the head of the 
British Government, was, unfiuiunatnly, to our great disgrace, 
very long in use. It was abandoned, T am happy to say, a short 
time before we gave up that protectorate ; but what I want to 
])oiut out to you is, that th&so natumal af&iitics inspire feel- 
ings which are part of our nature, which are a good and an 
honouniblo part of our natuiu — ^that it is naturd, legitimate, 
and right f(»r iioople of a given race to be associated with their 
brethren of that race. And if such a thing were possible 
as that a jiortion of this island could he occupied by some 
fonngn I’ower which, lasing e.'ctromcly clever in administrative 
government, could manage it better than we do, that would 
not satisfy the inhaliitauts of that portion of the island. They 
would say, ‘Wo are Englishmen or wo arc Scotchmen, we 
want to bo tinitod with our brethren of our own race, and we 
want you, the foreigner, to go about your own business.’ Now 
The hulk of the bulk of the pcojdo of Cyprus arc Greeks; and rely upon 
fw if luattors continue iis tbesy are, Greek sympathies, with 
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the opening and extending emancipation of the East of Europe, 
— Greek sympathies will prevail in the island ; and instead of 
earning, even by the benefits you may confer upon them, far 
less earning by ordinances such as I have described, gratitude 
and attachment in the foim of a disposition to continue in 
political connection with you, the more you improve their 
condition the quicker will be the development of this strong 
sentiment of nationality, and the more earnest the desire of the 
Greeks of Cyprus to be united with the free Greeks of the I’csu 
of the world. Now I have gone sufficiently, I think, into this 
one chapter of the case, and a very important chapter, indeed, 
it is, which relates to the possession of Cyprus. You were told 
it was to contribute to your .sjvfety, by lieing an adniiiuble 
place for creating a dcfoiisivo harbour like ilalta, and fur 
collecting a considerable portion of your military forces. Y(iU 
have not been able to keej) your military forces there. You 
have done nothing to make it a plaas of Tiavul d<!fi*nce iuid 
naval action, and you can <l» nothing unless you are pntparcd 
to expend millions u]Jon millions fur the ]mri>oso. You were 
told it was to make wife the road tf) India. The rood to India 
is perfectly safe, gentlenien, so far its human 2 >owcr can lutiko 
it safe, while you retain the command of the sea ; and if you 
had not the command of the sea, though thons might be i8huid.s 
dotted at every twenty miles or every fifty miles upon the 
roail, the road would not ho safe, if the garrisons in thasts 
islands, wore confined within them, without your possessing 
stipromacy at sea. Tlion, with regard, again, to the interniil 
condition of Cyprus, you have gone there, not us the mission- 
aries of freedom, but as the missionaries of alisolutc and 
despotic government — of that fonti of government which in 
odious to ourselves, and which, umler no circumstnuce.s, 
amongst civilised and Christian races, ought wo to ho the 
instraroents of imposing upon others. 

T will say a few words before I close upon the most painful 
subject, perhaps, of all those that present tlierosolvcs to us — I 

VOL. n. T 
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7'he war in 
Afghanistan^ 


mean the ■war in Afghanistan, that most unhappy, mischievous, 
and guilty war, which has gone through its first campaign, and 
its second campaign, and is now, apparently, to pass through 
its third campaign. I will ask you what you think of that 
war in point of right. Wo made a treaty in 1857 with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, in which we bound ourselves not to 
enforce upon him the presence of a European Resident. Why 
was it that the Afghans were so jealous of the presence of a 
European Resident, which we think innocent enough ? Because 
they were conversant with our pmctice in India, and because 
they knew that in India, wherever a European Resident was 
established, he was not a mere ambassador, but became the 
instrument through which the independence of the State was 
destroyed, and the supremacy of Great Britain over it estab- 
lished. Whatever the Afghans may be, they are freemen like 
you ; they value their freedom as you do ; they gave their lives 
for their freedom as you would give your lives for yours. And 
though we should have been very glad if they had boon willing 
to receive a Eurapeau Resident, 1 for my part think that it was 
a most guilty act, as well as a broach of faith, to force it upon 
them; more especially when wo had it in our power, ■with their 
perfect goodwill, to secure, as we did secure, every practical 
purpose of communication, by sending to them loyal, intelligent, 
faithful Mohammedan subjects of the British Cro'wn, brethren 
in religion to the Afghans, able to acquire their confidence, 
and carrying with them none of the apprehensions that 
attended the arrival of a European Resident. But now I 
ask you what has been the policy of this ■wretched war, 
and there 1 quote to you thiee lines that are not my 
o^vn. Tliey are throe lines written by General Roberts, in a 
defence which he has sent home, with reference to a matter 
on which he has boon severely charged, and on which, I am 
very happy to find, ho has much to .say that is of considerable 
weight in his defence. Here is his description of the con- 
dition in which you have placed youi-selves in Afghanistan. 
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Listen to these words; they are very short: ‘la addition to 
the natural hatred’— this is Sir Frederick Eoberts’ description 
— ‘ in addition to the natural hatred Avhich every AfgTin.Ti feels 
towards a foreign invader, there is a strong underlying current 
of fanaticism, which, unless promptly checked, becomes at 
times, and especially as against a Christian enemy, uncontroll- 
able.’ There is a description of the position in which, 
through the action of the present Government, supported 
by a majority of the House of Commons, and uniformly sup- 
ported by Lord Dalkeith, we have placed ourselves in Afghani- 
stan. What are the two most powerful motives that act 
upon nations ? The one of them is religion, and the other 
is patriotism, and Sir Frederick Eoberts, recognising, as an 
able and intelligent man — no less than he is a skilful and 
vigorous general — recognising these two great principles, 
tells you that every Afghan regards you — the invader — with 
a natural hatred ; and that besides that natural hatred, there 
is a current in him of religious fanaticism, which from time to 
time breaks out, and may oven become uncontrollable. Is it 
right, or is it not right, that the Government of a country 
which calls itself Christian, and believes itself civilised, should 
be carried on upon principles like these? It is for you 
to decide. The whole matter has now come into your hands. 

It is no longer by Ministers, it is no longer by the Parliament 
— that, I believe, was dissolved this afternoon — ^that these 
things will be done. Your approval is to be signified by 
your votes for the members of the majority — a.sking to be 
again returned to Parliament. Your condemnation is to be 
signified by your returning men who have been in opposition 
to that majority. So much, gentlemen, for ri^it; so much 
for the policy of your proceedings. 

I want to know, in the point of view of glory — os we Theghry to 
hear a great deal about glory— -I want to know what glory has 
attended these operations. In 1878, before the war was made, 
the Emperor* of llussia proposed to scud a Eussian Embassy 
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to Oabul, and the Ameer of Afghanistan said, ' I do not wish 
to receive that Kussian Embassy.* The Russian Emperor said 
to him, ' You must, I will force you.* The Ameer of Afghani- 
stan had been previously told by Lord Lytton that he was to 
be cast off by England ; he knew that he was weak, he knew 
that Russia strong, and with many a wry face, gentlemen, 
he refrained from resisting this Russian Embassy ; and as he 
received it, naturally he received it with courtesy, as was wise 
on his part, desiring to get rid of it as soon as he could. Then 
we said to him, ' You shall receive an English Embassy.* He 
was asked to say ay or no. He had been compelled to receive 
the Russian Embassy, because we had not promised him sup- 
port against Russia. He had no power to keep out the 
Russian Embassy. The Emperor of Russia could easily — 
far more easily than we could — ^havc forced a way for his 
Embassy to (Jabul. It was Russia wlio liad promised not 
to exercise political influence in Afghanistan ; it was Russia 
who, on account of her quarrel with the British Government, 
made this poor, miserable Amoor lier victim, and, to create 
alarm in England, sent her Embassy to the Ameer. Now, 
supposing you had cause to complain of the Ameer for receiv- 
ing that Embassy — and 1 do not admit you had any cause — 
you hud much more cause to complain of Russia, for it was 
Russia that forced him ; and if a wrong thing is done under 
compulsion, the man that compels is a great deal worse than the 
man who is compelled. But what did you do in your pursuit, 
forsooth, of glory under your Tory Ministry ? You passed by 
the Emperor of Russia and exchanged \vith him civil words, 
accepted from liim plausible excuses that meant nothing, and 
you i)OUTcd forth the whole of your strength upon the head of 
this })etty sovereign, who you knew had no power to resist you. 
It is not by proceedings such as that that glory is acquired. 
It was a mean, a paltry, and a shabby proceeding, as much as 
it v/as a cruel and an xinjust proceeding. Do not suppose that 
you can conic through these things without some suffering 
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yourselves. Here is a description of the state of your own 
soldiers marching hack from Afghanistan after their experience 
of the severe climate and hard conditions under which warfare 
had there been carried on. I quote from a summary of the 
official narrative of the return march of the Peshawur Valley 
field force, which appeared in the Times of September 18, 

1879, and here are their words: ‘In the appearance of these 
gallant men as they made their final marches, their distress 
was very apparent. Their clothes were stiff and dirty from the 
profuse perspiration and dust. Their countenances betokened 
great nervous exhaustion, combined with a wild expression 
difficult to describe. Tlie eyes injected, <iven sunken ; a burn- 
ing skin, black with the effect of sun and dirt ; a dry tongue, 
a weak voice, and a thirst which no amount of fluids seems to 
relieve. Many of those men staggered rather tlian marched 
into their tents, and threw thomselv<*s down utterly incapable 
of further exertion until rcfix'shed liy sloe]) and fofid,’ Well, 
these are things which our soldiuns ought to lie prepaivd tft 
bear when they hear them in a good carusti and from a n*al 
necessity, hut it is a cruel thing to our gsdlant .sohli(!r8 that 
these sufferings should ho inflicted u]»on them f(»r the purjtose 
of giving effect to a wild, a wanton, and a guilty jxdicy, reacting 
in nothing but mischief and dishonour to the country. 

Bat now let us look at it again — ^let us look at tlu! question The mt. 
in the light of economy, becamso wo were told that this war 
was to bo made in Afghanistan for the purjstse of relieving 
our own military exironditnro in India It was said they must 
extend the frontier ; but the frontier, when extended, would 
be so easily defensible that a smaller force would suflico, and 
consequently that there would Ikj a groat economy offoeted. 

What is the result ? — that lust summer, after the first campaigji, 
before the second, the Under ftocrotary of State for India told 
ns that he could not tell us what the amount of additional 
expenditure inflicted year after year upon India would bo in 
consequence of this extended frontier, hut he hoped it would 
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be moderate. He did not know what it was, but he hoped it 
would be moderate. I hope it will be moderate. I hope that 
you who are farmers wdll have a delightful season this year for 
your harvest. Whether you wiU have it or not I cannot tell, and 
the Under Secretary of State was exactly in the same position 
as to telling us whether this cost would be moderate or not. 
The economy, gentlemen, is gone, and what do you think now 
is the state of this cost ? Upon the best authority, I believe 
I am justified in saying that not less than from 50,000 to 
55,000 men are engaged in Afghanistan and near the frontiers 
of India, with tho view of operations in that country, who are 
the very flower of your Indian army, and who are a number 
of men greater than you ever had in the Ciimea to carry on 
the war against Russia. So much for economy. 

The rrueUy. But do you attach some value to mercy ? What measures 
does this war entail upon your generals and your soldiers ? It 
entails such measures as these, — that when in January 1879 
they were making war among the mountain-tops of the passes 
between India and Afghanistan, tho tribes who inhabited them, 
naturally and not wrongfully, issued forth from their villages to 
resist. And where they had so issued forth, tho villages were 
burned to the ground, and the women and tho childran, by 
rratural and necessary corrseqrrenco, driven forth to wander and 
to perish in tho sirow. These things, in my opinion, are horrible 
to the la.st degrae. I am far fimir saying that they entail blame 
upon your military curnmanders. They obey the necessity of 
tho case. The guilt lies with those who imposed upon them 
that necessity. The resporrsibility lay, first with the Indian 
Govomrnorrt ; it lay rrext with the English Govenrrnent who 
sarrotionod the acts of tho Indian Government; it lay next 
witli tho majority of tho House of Commons who sanctioned 
the acts of tho British Government; it will lie last with you, 
tire iieoplo of Penicuik, and the rest of the people of the 
country—and with every one arnorrg you who gives by his vote 
his sanction to proceedings so dlshotioirrable to tho British name. 
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I will only mention one other point. You are told TheaggroH- 
it is very imprudent to aggrandize Ilussia, and I have 
pointed out elsewhere how the policy lately pursued has 
tended to aggrandize Russia. This polify is the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia. What was our position in regard to 

Russia in India? We had between us two Laniers; 
one was a barrier of mountains, the other was a burrior of men. 

TTni^ we never invaded these mountain tribes, had we never 
instilled into their minds towards us that natur.il hatred wliich 
Sir Frederick Roberts so justly describes — we should have had 
the benefit of this double obstacle to defy the armies of Russia 
and all her might, had she been mad enough to make the 
attempt. But what have we done, gentlemen ? The physical 
barrier which remains wo did not make, uml, hapjiily for us, 
wo cannot remove ; for sm.ii seems to be fiiir folly, that verily, 
if we could do it, I do not know but some Viceroy of India 
would not make the proposal. Tim physical barrier we 
cannot remove. The idiysical barrier is still in the way «»f 
Russia; but everything that we Cfuibl do to ojien fur the 
Emperor of Russia a path to the Afghiui heart, and to pro- 
vide that that natural hatred felt towards us should hav«! 
its natural counteq)art in athiehment to Russia, we have 
done, and have striven all that wsw in our ]iowor, hy means 
the most illegitimate, to effect the end t.hi>, loitsl desirahle — 
namely, the aggrandizement of Russia. 

I asked you what you thouglit. tif the cpudity of mercy. 

I quoted one instance. I may give you aiiother. (lenenil 
Roberts has sent home an account of the Afghaius whom he 
has e.vecutod, and I find among the.se Afghans that some 
were executed for tlie offence of inciting their fellow-country- 
men to resist ; they are not mewdy slain in iietiou, hut they 
are executed for that offence. I am not going to censure 
Cieneral Rohei-ts. Such is the necessity of his jiusition that 
1 will not take into my hands the tdlico of judging him. 

But I say, is not this monstrous, that wo shouhl place om*- 
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selves in such a position that when tlie Afghan discharges 
the first duty of a patriot — ^namely, to endeavour to bring 
his countrymen to resist the foreign invader — ^that is to he 
treated as a sin, and is to be visited not merely by the 
chances of war, bat by an ignominious death, even after 
resistance has ceased ? I know not, I cannot answer for the 
interior of other men’s minds, but I have otriven and will 
strive to lay these things before you as I see them, and I 
win close by saying, what was the profession with which the 
Government entered upon this war? They said that they 
wished to have Afghanistan independent, strong, and friendly. 
As to the independence of Afghanistan, Afghanistan has 
forfeited, by treaty extorted by necessity from its ruler, all 
independence; for the whole of its foreign relations, under 
the treaty made last year at Gandamak, ore given over into 
the hands of England. As to its strength, it was a country, 
it was a nation, it was a unity ; it is now a oliaos. One 
sovereign has been driven out of it, to perish by disease 
and anxiety ; another sovereign is a prisoner in our hands ; 
and there is no ruler from one end of the land to the other 
that can call it his own. So much for the strength of 
Afghanistan that you said you desired ; so much for the 
independence of Afghanistan that the Ministers said they 
would secure. As to the friendliness of Afghanistan, carry 
away with you from this room, this night, the recollection 
of the buniing words of General lloberts, that every Afghan 
regards with natural hatred the foreign invader of his native 
land. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 80, 1880. 

SPEECH AT STOW. 

The pavilion specially erected in view of this meeting was 
packed with an audience numbering 3500 persona Among 
the gentlemen on the platfonu were — Mr. diaries Tennant of 
the Glen; Mr. George O. Trevelyim; Kir Charles Far»inhav 
Shand ; Mr, Brown of Gnlahill ; Mr. Oeoigc Biddull of 
Corehope ; Mr. Thomas Gibson, jun., Feniiehirat ; Mr. lUelutrd 
Lees, Galashiels ; Mr. Walter Mercer, Stow. On the motion 
of Mr. Mercer, Mr. Macfie of Borthwickholl was called upon 
to preside. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was most enthusiastically received, 
said ; — 

I am disposed to commence with a remark, perhaps trivial, 
upon the few words, sir, that fell &om you. You stated that 
our Mends, Mr. M‘Laren and Mr. Cowan of Edinlnirgh, Mr. 
Charles Cowan, and others had wished to be here, but were 
not able in consoquenee of their engagements. Now, glad 
as we should have been to see them, at the same time 
tlioro is another side to the question ; for, upon my word, if 
they had been here I do not know where you would have 
put them. We have assembled at the extremity of the, 
county, at the point farthest from the heart. It is a very 
good sign when the blood circulates as freely and warmly at 
the oxtromitics as it does in the centre. And I think that 
if any man wished for satisfaction, if he had a doubt upon 
the question how the Liberal blood circulates in the county 
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of Midlothian, I would advise him to come down to Stow 
to-day. We are here quite at the extremity of the county, 
and it is not for me to speak, in fact it would be un- 
gracious and officious to speak, of the affairs of other 
counties. Notwitlostanding, I have a suspicion that there 
may be gentlemen from neighbouring counties in this room. 
And if it be so, I hope, without any impertinent interference 
in their matters, it may be permitted me in one word to 
express my conviction that we are all fighting a common 
battle, and that we all hope, intend, ay, all believe, that 
we are to carry it to a triumphant issue. I congratulate 
you, gentlemen, you of the surrounding counties, upon the 
pi'ospects which I find to be entertained among the whole of 
them — prospects which the most sanguine Liberal would not 
have ventured three weeks ago to present to his own mind. 
Tlio only gentleman with whom T am disposed to condole is 
iny friend Mr. Trevelyan. If he is to have a contest, I really 
believe that it is a contest which is so ridiculous that I am 
afraid he will find his election rather dull. Wo cannot 
complain of Umt in Midlothian, nor in any of the sur- 
rounding counties ; and a great testimony is rendered to 
us by the manner in which the eyes of the country generally 
— we may say it without vanity — are fixed upon what is here 
taking place. We may be assured — wo who are struggling 
for the Liberal cause in those counties — that we straggle not 
only for the particular seats to which our effoits have refer- 
ence, but that wo are straggling for a good and a great cause, 
and the sound of whatever we arc able to perform will echo 
and re-echo throughout the land. 

Fwmwe, You luivc coiuo here, gimtlemen, with some notice, I think, 

that r propose to iwldress you on a subject not always 
interesting — a subject involving, more or less, a reference to 
figures — the subject of finance. IJut it is a subject which 
wo cannot afford to drop. It is very far indeed from being 
the whole, I will not say even that it is the most important 
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part of the great case which we have in hand, and yet it is 
a vital and an essential part. And it is shown to ho a vital 
and essential part by the pains which the opponent has taken 
to caricature and misrepresent tlie case. I do not use these 
words lightly. I myself will ventiire to assure you that in 
all that I have said, whether upon this department or 
upon any other department of a subject too wide for 
exhaustive treatment — for that really is the case in the 
controversy of the present election ; for do what one will, 
one cannot satisfactorily overtake the whole — bxit I ventui’o 
to assuin you with regard to every portion of it, that 
I have laboured to the nttenuost to attain in every jioint 
to strict and consciontious accuracy. And therefore it 
amuses me considortibly when I read in sonic of the Tory 
paper’s, at the head of an article, ‘ Inaccuracies of Mr. Olad- 
stoiro.’ The last of them that I read was, * Tnaccuracies of 
Mr. Gladstone on the I’r’obate Duty.’ Well, I bethought 
myself. What are these inaccuracies ? 1 will look into the 

article, for 1 am rather curious to know, i mid the nrtich*. — 
that is no small achievement — and will you lielicve, not only 
was there no proof of an inaccuracy in it, but them was n<tt 
the slightest reference to any allegation of inaccuracy ! The 
condusiou is evident — when the man put ‘ inaccuiiicies ’ at 
the head of his article, ho know his readers, his Tory reader’s, 
would never read his article. And conseipumtly they would 
go away iriously persuaded that I had been guilty of mis- 
statements about this impor’taut nuostion, and would report 
it in their neighlxiurhood, and induce the Tories of their 
neighbourhood to go with a hotter eousuieiicc to the poll in 
cotrscquencc of those iuaccuracios wluch did irot exist, and 
which axe not to bo found in tho artiolo. 1 will venture 
to tell you this: Tho whole defence set up by the 
Tories on the subjeot of faronco dci>eml» upoir the abuse 
of Parlraruerrtary langitagc, upon twi.sting into now senses 
words with which every member of Parliament who is well 
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informed is perfectly familiar in the old and usual sense, 
and upon adopting new methods of computation entirely 
unknown to the traditions of Parliament, for the purpose of 
giving a better colour to the case. I make that charge 
now ; you shall judge by and by for yourselves whether I 
sustain it or not. But there is another charge that I made at 
the Corn Exchange in Edinburgh three months ^o — ^that I 
made in a conditional and hypothetical form, because I was 
in hopes that I should be contradicted. The charge that I 
made was the foundation of an argument which I put in this 
form, — That bad as may be the figures presented by Her 
Majesty’s Government, we never can be sure tliat we know 
* n'e nmvcan the worst. And in support of that charge, I advanced what 
liKknmihe had taken place ten years ago with regard to the Abyssinian 
Expedition, when the Parliainent and the country were told 
by a Tory Government that the charge of the war was five 
millions, and when we never discovered till after the election, 
and then discovered in a single moment, that the charge was 
not five millions, hut nearly nine millions. I challenged the 
Goverument in the most distinct manner fur an explana- 
tion of that very strange combination of facts, in order to 
remove tlio i)rcsuini>tiou which arose out of the facts, tliat the 
• concoalment had been an intentional concealment How, 
shortly after tluit speech of mine the Chancellor of the 
E.xchc(iuor took occasion to refer to many things that I 
lia<l said, in a very lengthened speech at Leeds ; but both at 
Leeds and ever since ho and every other member of the 
Government have avoided that subject, and have declined to 
offer any exjJanatiou whatever of those formidable facts which 
I alleged — namely, that they told Parliament the charge was 
five millions ; that they kept back the whole cose until after 
the ohiction ; that, as it now appears, they studiously refrained 
from sending for any official information till the election was 
over ; and when the election was over, then they sent their 
letter fur information, knowing perfectly well what tlie infor- 
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mation would be, because that is a matter of certainty ; and 
then, the country was at length informed tliat it was nine 
millions. Consequently I cannot tell you, bad as is the state 
of things with respect to the finances of the country and with 
respect to the finances of India — after a ease like that of the 
Abyssinian war, and the consideration of the fact that they 
kept back information which, substantially, there could not be 
a doubt they knew ; after that, I cannot now say that we 
know the worst. Lot us proceed, however, upon what wo do 
know. 

About ten days ago, I thought it my duty to jioint out 
to you in what sort of work the then exiuring rarliameiit 
was engaged, and I told you that they were dealing with 
a law known in Scotland as the law of the 1 nvonlory iJuty. 

I made these charges with regard to tlu! Iin'cnlory Duty 
— ^first, that the Chancellor of tlio Exchccpier did nf>t know, riuekayges 
and in consequence of not knowing it, mo.st seriously 
stated and misropi'csented his own measure. Stssmdly, 
he was passing that measure, wliich huiqjcned to be a mo.st 
dilBcult and delicate subject — he was piissing that measure at 
full gallop in the last days of an c.v]»iring Parlianamt, when 
it was totally impossible for I’aiiiameut to give it a just 
attention. Tliirdly, that when he prof(!.ssnd to reform tlio 
abuses of tiro law, — ^for ho brouglit fonvard his measure jus ji 
measure of reform, while it plaee.s X8 00,0 00 a ywir in his 
pocket, — ^whilo he professed to refonn abuses of the hiw, Im 
not only did not reform, but he did mtt even luiike an jtllu- 
sion to the grossest and most buixleusomc abuse of that hiw, 
viz. that under it the successors of a num who has died art) 
compelled to pay Probate Duty in the fimt iiustance not only 
upon their property, hut upon their debts, and lliat they must 
take their chance of being stihseriucntly able to convince the 
Inland Revenue that those dehts have Iroen ascortained and 
paid before they got a return of the duty, having been kept out 
of their money very probably and veiy usually for a number 
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of years. Fourthly, that he not only left that abuse in 
existence, and said nothing about it, while professing to reform 
the law, but that he enormously aggravated that abuse, 
because he raised the rates of duty, and in raising the rate of 
duty raised it not only upon the property of the man deceased, 
but also upon that which was not his property, namely, his 
debts ; so that in a number of cases, ay, and very generally, 
where a man formerly paid .£10 of duty, we will say, upon 
his debts, which he ought not to have paid at all if that law 
were wisely constructed, and if it were found practicable so 
to construct it — where he formerly paid j610 on his debts, he 
would now pay ill 5 upon his debts. My next charge was, 
that while he professed to make the scale a just scale as 
between smaller and larger properties, he left a very con- 
siderable remaining inofiuality, which, when he was amending 
the law, he ought to have removed ; but above all, and most 
of all, what I pointed out was this, that the law of Probate 
or Inventory Duty was already, before ho meddled with it, a 
most burdensome and most une(j[ual law as regarded personal 
property in comparison with realty. The Chancellor of the 
E.xc]icquer had, on behalf of the Government, assured the 
country in his addre.ss that they had never looked to the 
interest of any one class in preference to that of another class ; 
and, therefore, I siiid to him. Why is it that, when the law is 
already most unequal in its bearing upon the class who own 
personal preperty in comi)arison with those who own real 
])roperty — why do you come in and, seeing you never prefer 
class to class, pass in the dark — for I may oaE it in the dark 
— another law greatly aggravating tliis inequality, taxing 
afresh, and taxing heavily, the possessors of personal property, 
morn of and leaving luid property alone? To no one of those 
cluurgos has the slightest answer been given. Other things 
aimitred. answered that I never said. But I confess to 

you that when I gave my figures at Dalkeith, so startling 
were they that, though I had taken the best pains in my 
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power, yet I had a misgiving lest I should have made some 
TniatelTA Not the slightest fault has been found with any of 
them, and therefore I will give you them now in summary, 
that you may understand what is the way in which this Parlia- 
ment, now, I am thankful to say, gathered to its forefatliers, 
and never to rise again — what is the way in which this 
Parliament spent its last houm — a manner, I must say, 
tolerably worthy of the manner in which it had spent all the 
hours before. I took four cases. I look the case of two 
properties, both of them liable to the payment of rates, but 
one of them real, and the other personal property. Observe 
my charge is the gross and unjustiftable aggravation of the 
inequality between the taxes on personal and the taxes on 
real property. I took the case of two in-operties, both <if 
them paying rates, and therefore equal in that respect — 
because that is the plea that is sometimes niado by those who 
favour real property unjustly — that real property pays mtes 
and personal property <loes not, which is very far intloed from 
being true. I took this ca.se, and 1 found that of tho.so two 
properties, both of them paying r.ites uiulcr the old law, when 
the owner of the jiei'soual property died, hi.s successor would 
pay five times as much as the owner of the same amount of 
real property. Now, I mu.st say 1 tliink that ought to have 
satisfied any landlord. But tho (lovcrument and the I'arlio- 
ment, who never are favomublo to one class as compmvd with 
another, stepped in, and, not satisfied with the five times rate 
put upon personalty, raised it to six and a half times. 

The second case I took was tho cas<i of two properties, one 
personal and one real, hut neither of them psiying rates, and 
therefore exactly in tho same p«>siti(>ti in that respiict ; and I 
found there that under the old law in the case of the personal 
property not paying rates, uijon the death of tho owner his 
heir was called upon to pay in tho name of death duties 
eleven times as much os tho ow'iier of the same amount in 
real property. (' Shame.’) Ay, shame ! Imt that was the <dd 
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inequality. That was the inequality with which, if they 
meddled witli it at all, they ought to have dealt in such a 
way as to diminish, if not remove, the anomaly. But, instead 
of that, this Government, which thinks of the public and 
never thinks of classes, and, above all, never thinks of the 
landlord — this Government, finding the inequality to be at the 
rate of eleven times, raised it to the rate of si.'iteen times ; and 
sixteen tunes the tax paid by the incoming owner of the 
realty is that which in this paiticular case, which I then fully 
explained, is the tax to be paid by the incoming owner of 
the pei’sonalty. 

Well, tlien, thirdly, in order to make my case more 
intelligible, I took the case of a landlord and his tenant. It 
would Ikj very much the same thing in a case where a shop- 
keeper or tradesman has a house which he does not own, but 
only rents — if 1 had oomi)are<l his case with that of his land- 
lord, it woiild have been just the same as if I had taken the 
fanner; but iis the Governmnut has been particularly the 
farmers’ friend — and that has been their most brilliant dis- 
tinction all along — 1 thought I would show how the farmers’ 
friend used the fanner. And there T found that if I took the 
csise of a landlord owning a certain amount of money, and tho 
ca.se of a fanner owning the same amount of money, and both 
dying, xuider tho old law the heir of the farmer paid seven 
tinu!.s as much as the heir of tho landlord ; and this reforming 
Government, this imiKutial Government, that is entirely above 
cmisidoring tho interests of clas-s, Wits not satisfied with seven 
timo.s as much, and Ims .'dtered the law, so that under tho 
now law, under wliich po.«i.sibly some of ns may be coming at 
this moment, they will ]»ay nine times as much. I illustrated 
that, again, hy the ca.se of a landlord with his own tenant 
Supi> 08 e the landlord of a faim worth 2 0,0 00, and suppose 
tho stock of the tenant of that farm to bo worth £5000. The 
landlonl and tho tenant l»oth dying, the son of the tenant, 
when ho comes in and takes XOOOO worth of property, under 
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the old law would have paid about half as much agaiu for his 
£5000 as the landlord paid for his £20,000. They were not 
satisfied with that, and now, under the new law of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the son of the tenant will pay more than twice as 
much duty in succeeding to his fathers £5000 as the son of 
the landlord will in succeeding to the £20,000. Now, 
of all things, that which I most al)hor — I will not say 

regret would be to be to you the vehicle of false information 

upon any subject ; but I am now in a condition to say, inas- 
much as those figures of mine have been scrutinized all over 
the country, and inasmuch as Sir Stafford Northcote himself 
has written a long letter to Lortl Dalkeith to endeavour to 
patch up the case — am now in a condition to say to yju 
that those figures may bo taken by you as certainly and 
exactly true. If they arc true, I need not say to you how 
important they are, and what a light they cast upon the 
manner in which this Govern iiieiit luis been proceeding all 
along as a Govormnent of classes, a Govuriunent of inleresls, 
a Government that was always nsady to prefiir any class or 
any interest to the interest of tin* jiublio at lai^ge. 

Well now, gentlemen, T \nm from that law, and the next 
subject that f will refer to is a subj«!ct alKiut wliioh a great 
number of Liberals here and there stiattered over the country 
have been sadly perplexed by the sophisms, cobwebs of 
sophism, that have been ingonionsly woven for them by the 
Tory spiders that are busy at work, and that want to induce 
them to go into the cohweh, and there got eaten np. Now, 
will you allow mo to tell you what in rarliamontaiy 
language a surplus is, because all sorts of darkening phraso.s il^An/ a ‘ sur^ 
have been used whore, in truth, the thing is as clear and as 
distinct to any one acquainted with I*arlinmontary usage as it 
can possibly be ? A surplus, in Parliamentary language in 
this country, means one of two things. It means a surplus 
upon time gone hy wliich is actual, which has aotujdly been 
received; and it also means, and is oven more commonly 

VOL. XI. U 
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used to mean, a surplus wMcli lias not yet been received, but 
wMcli is reckoned or calculated upon the income of the 
year. And that kind of surplus, estimated on the 
income of the coming year, is in reality the basis of our whole 
financial legislation. Whatever financial legislation is under- 
taken in this country, or has been usually undertaken — if this 
Government should continue in office I cannot tell you what 
innovations they may introduce in that or any other particular, 
but the surplus estimated or reckoned for the coming year has 
been the basis of our financial legislatioa With regard to 
what is called the realized surplus, gentlemen, that is a 
different matter, and you will see yourselves how wise it is 
that we never should have a large realized surplus. What 
would be the meaning of it ? Some people say, ‘ Oh, the six 
millions was not in the treasury ! ’ That is what they allege. 
Most certainly not. Would not it have been great folly to 
have six millions in the treasury bearing no interest and 
doing no good? The law of this country does not allow 
unnecessary money to accumulate in the Excheq,uer, any 
more than any rational man among you would allow his 
balance at his banker’s to accumulate and to remain at a 
figure totally beyond his probable wants. Therefore the law 
of this countiy is this, gentlemen, as to realized surpluses — 
for I greatly doubt whether the Tory writers even know the 
elementary facts of the case — ^but the law is even this — ^this 
is perhaps a curious matter, and not without interest — the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer at the close of the financial year 
presents the year’s account. Suppose it is a very good 
account — not such accounts as we have been seeing lately, but 
such as we liave known in other times— -he says, ‘My income 
has been £*75,000,000, my expenditure has been £*73,000,000, 
therefore I have a suridus of £2,000,000.’ He says that; 
everybody takes that as true ; they know the meaning of it 

Tit chargee/ The meaning of it is that the charge of the year is £2,000,000 

S''/wtt«iloss than the revenue of the year. But he has not got that 

f/ic revotue. 
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surplus even of £2,000,000; and why? Because the law 
provides that the actual surplus or deficiency, as the case may 
he, shall he ascertained, not once a year, hut four times a 
year ; and four times a year, at the end of each quarter, the 
surplus of the twelve months then preceding sliall he laid 
out in the reduction of the National Debt. Consequently, 
cast aside all this nonsense that you are told about realized 
surpluses. There is no realized surplus at any time in the 
Exchequer of this country, e.xcepting at intervals of three 
months and three months; and the real question is, first of 
all, that you shall know how you have been doing for the year 
that you close, and tliatyou know by comparing the expenditure 
and the charge, though you may have disjujsed, and wisely dis- 
posed, of the money that constitutes the difference between 
them. That is the first thing that is necessary. And the 
second is that you should know whsxt are tho probable 
incomings and outgoings of the year that is to come. Now 
that, I think, is clear enough to gontlcmeii like you ; and as 
I go on I will apply that prineiidiv and thou you will see 
how utterly futile arc the attempts that Inive been made ])y 
our adversaries to darken tins question, to keep tho truth, 
which is a very ugly truth, from coming into your view. 

Well, there is one other absurd luetliod of sjxceeh 
used by tho adversary which for a moment f must exijose, 
and it is this. I have no •doubt you are all familiar 
with it, for every day of iny life I get stntomeuts of it. 

They say, ‘Ah, don’t look at the taxation at this par- STJe 
ticular moment; consider tluj average ta.\ation.’ And they 
say, 'If yon will look at the average taxation of tho present rskfiiUa<imtt 
Government and of tho late Government, you will lind thatj;iS%,„ 
they are very much the same.’ I rntlier tlxink they show in ‘Ms mHkodor 
tho case of the Income-tax that what they call tho average 
Income-tax of the late Govominont was rsither more than the 
average Income-tax of tho present Govemmont. Now, snp- 
poso the case of a landlord with an agent who manages his 
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estate. He has got a very embarrassed estate, and lie gets an 
exceedingly good agent ; and the agent goes patiently to work 
and gradually brings round the ^concerns of the estate for a 
period of five years, so that, whereas he had no net income at 
oil at the beginning of the five years, at the end of the five 
years he has got a net income, we will say, of £5000 a year. 
Well, that is the state of things for the five years of that 
agent’s labours. But the agent dies, and the landlord cliooses 
another agent, and the other agent finds an income of £5000 
a year, and he is a very bad manager of the estate, and every 
year, instead of further increasing the £5000, he diminishes it 
by £500, so that the first year he only raises £4500, the second 
year he only raises £4000, the third year £3600, the fourth 
year £3000, the fifth year £2500, and the sixth year £2000. 
The landlord finds this out He does not like it at all Ho 
says, * I had an agent before who gradually cleared my affairs, 
who did not in any way oppress my tenants, but, without in 
the slightest degree pressing upon them, he raised my inconio 
from nothing to £5000 ; and you came in, and what have 
you done for me ? Sir, yon found an income of £5000 ; you 
have been here six years, and instead of increasing it, you 
have reduced it to £2000.’ Yes, but what does tlie agent 
say ? The agent says, ‘ My dear sir, that is a falkoious way 
of looking at it.’ He says, and it is quite undeniable, ‘ If you 
will look, sir, at the average which you received — at tho 
average which you received under the former agent, it was 
only £2500 a year; if you will look at the average which 
you have received under my agency, it is £3250 a year*. 
Therefore, I am the good agent, and that fellow, who is now 
happily dead, was the man that was deceiving you. Ho was 
— ^wliat does Mr. Cross call him in Lancashire ? — one of the 
moat dangerous of men. Whatever you do, you should 
never entrust the care of your affairs to any fellow such as 
that.’ I am glad if this relieves for a moment the dryness 
of the subject, and entertains you ; but it is strict and literal 
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fact. It is just as literal fact as any column in any ledger 
in the country. 

Well, now, there are two other subjects to which I must The reduction 
refer. The first of these subjects is the payment of the 
National Debt of the country. We are told that a great deal 
has been done by the late Government — I beg pardon — the 
present Government — I am premature in calling it the late 
Government — a great deal has been done in the payment of 
the debt. Sir Stafford Northcote says in his address that he 
has paid eighteen millions of money, and T rather think that 
he has amended that in consequence of his having forgotten 
for the moment — which is a perfectly natural thing — I mean 
seriously, it is a thing tliat might happen tf» any one — it does 
not show carelessness — I believe he would amend that, and 
would say that they had paid twenty niillifois of debt. Now, 
it is necessary here also that 1 should tronl>l(! you with 
an explanation, and it is vruy imporliuit to the merits of 
the case on hand. Wo have in this country, and w<i have 
had for a long time, in operation two modes for the ])aynHint 
of the debt — two imithodH, I will say two machines or instru- 
ments, for the repayment of tho National Debt. iJctween 
them both vre have done but little ; I unr often ashamed to 
think how little it is when wo look acims tlic Atlantic to our 
Republican and Democratic cousins on the (»tlier side; and 
though we suppose that a Ileniocriitic Government is a 
Government that never looks to anjlhing hat the intcieKts of 
the moment, I hlush u]) to my eyes when 1 see that under 
tlrat Democratic Government tho iieoplo have been jratiently 
bearing tho most grievous and harsh system of taxation bit a 
long time in order to relieve their poshwity of the heavy debt 
incurred during the Civil War. Ifowovtir, what little we 
have done — and it is a poor affair taken togiithcr, whether we 
consider the best or the worst <»f ns— is done in two ways. ‘ 

One of those ways is, os regards the Goveniment of the day, 
perfectly compulsoiy. They have no more means of escaping 
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from it, gentlemen, than one of us has — they have no more 
means of stopping the process by which that compulsory pay- 
ment of debt is carried on than any one sitting in this room 
Theeompa- has. The Other method is voluntary. The compulsory method 
citmed on through the medium of what are called terminable 
anmaties. annuities — annuities sometimes given for lives and sometimes 

given for terms of years, bat always given by law, so that the 
payment of the annuity, which is partly a payment of interest 
and partly a repayment of capital, is a legal claim upon the 
Government, and were the Government to refuse it, the courts 
of law would compel them to pay. Therefore it is a purely 
automatic, a purely involuntary process as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. The other method is the voluntary 
method, voluntary on the part of the Government, and that 
is by always endeavouring to have — and where the endeavour 
is honestly made it usually succeeds — always endeavouring to 
have, and usually succeeding in having, a revenue for the year 
which shall more than cover the whole charge, so that the 
difference between the two may be applicable for the payment 
of the debt. Kow, you will see at once that the amount 
of debt that has been repaid by the compulsory process, 
although it may be a matter very important for ascertaining 
the condition of the country, is a matter of no importance at 
all for ascertaining the merits of tlie Govoniment, because the 
Government cannot help paying the money unless they repeal 
the law. They cannot rei)eal the law except by the co- 
operation of the Parliament ; and I am bound to say that, 
weak as the Liberal party were in the last Parh'ament, I 
believe we were strong enough to have prevented such a 
financial revolution as would have been the repeal of the 
laws under which terminable annuities are paid. 

In former times our forefathers, our immediate fore- 
fathers, men of forty, fifty, or sixty years ago, whan the 
piembeis of the Government spoke of paying off debt, never 
dreamt of referring to what they had paid in the shape of 
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terminable annuities — they only spoke of what they had paid 
by actual surpluses of revenue over charge. I believe I was 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer who brought into use 
the method of reckoning the decreased value of terminable 
annuities. You will see that it is important, if you are every 
year paying off, in the shape of annuity, a portion of your 

debt ^it is important, to know your real condition, that you 

should know how much you have i)aid off in that way. I 
will give you an illustration now of the importance of that 
process. It is always said that at the close of the llevolu- 
tionary war tlie debt of tliis country was eight hundred 
milhons ; but, gentlemen, that is not so. The debt in per- 
petual annuities was eight hundred nnllious, but be.sides the 
perpetual annuities there was another hundred millions stand- 
ing to bo i)aid in the fonn of terminable annuities. Conse- 
quently, I brought in this method of reckoning the value f»f 
terminable annuities — not in order to glorify the Govornnusnt 
for paying what they coidd not help paying, but in order to 
let the country know exactly whore they stood. That was the 
history of the change. ‘Well, I tliink that when a Govcmmcut, 
as was the case with the Guveruineut’ of Sir Jto1)ert reel, and 
as I will presume to say on behalf of my colleague, Mr. 
Lowe — ^whosa name is very seldom mentioned, at least in any 
Tory assembly, except for some taunt or skit — wben a 
Government make groat efforts to keep tho chaige within the 
revenue, and in conso<iuonoe are able to show considerabh! 
surpluses of revenue over chaigc, nil that goes to the payment 
of debt, and for that descriidion of debt tho Government 
may fairly take some credit. It is no easy luattor to secure 
those surpluses — it is only to le done l)y ctue, and vigilance, 
and economy ; and so far thoy are entitled to credit ; and no 
doubt in giving information to tho country, Uio Government 
that has done that may very well odd wliat it lias paid in tho 
compulsory way, but that compulsory payment is not a 
matter which in any way redounds to their credit. 
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But what are we to say of the present Government, which 
has not nearly succeeded in keeping the annual income of the 
country up to the annual charge ? All that they have paid 
out of the a nnual income towards the reduction of debt has 
been four millions. The deficiencies that they have incurred 
have been eight and a quarter millions ; consequently they are 
four and a quarter millions to the bad iipon the only account 
which, in the slightest degree, touches or involves their 
Tlu reductions financial merits. If they have paid twenty millions, not only 
is it true that every farthing of those twenty millions has been 
operation of law which they had no power to suspend, 
this head. jjut this also is true, that twenty-four millions have been 
paid by opexution of law which they had no power to sus- 
pend, and that out of that twenty-four millions, against that 
twenty-four millions, they have rebonuwed four millions in 
order to cover their own deficiencies. That is the fashion in 
which the financial statements of the Govormncnt are made 
ui». I tliink I can illustnite the merits of Tory finance by 
reference to another finance that has become very famous of 
late years, as many of the subjects of (^uecn Victoria know 
to tlioir cost — I mean Tlirkish finance. Now the Turks have 
not been able to levy a revenue equal to the charge and 
e.vpenso of their Government; and they say, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote says, they aro very reluctant to tax the people. 
Therefore they liavo not levied a revenue e(pial to the charge 
of their Govomrnont, and of their ordinary creditors not one 
has received a shilling in the way of intoi'est upon the Turkish 
debt for now a good many years — I think some five or six 
years. But there is a x^ortion of Uio Turkish debt where the 
payment of the interest fortunately docs not altogetlier depend 
on the will of tlie Turkish Government. It was called the 


An ilhisira- 
iion frem 
Turkish 
finance^ 


£gyx>tian Tribute Loan ; and the Turks had provided, in order 
to give satisfaction to their ciuditors, tliat the Egyptian tribute, 
instead of being xiaid into Uio Treasury at Constantinople, 
should bo paid direct into the Bonk of England. That was a 
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very different story. I will not trouble you with the details ; 
there was some part even of that Egyptian tribute, of what 
was due to the creditors, which the Turkish Government con- 
trived to finger. But in the main the Egyptian tribute loan- 
holder has been paid the interest on his portion of the Turkish 
debt, while the ordinary creditor of the Turkish Government 
has been paid nothing. Now you will see the analogy I am going 
to draw. The Egyptian tribute loanholder is in the condition 
of the terminable annuity — ^that is to say, he gets his payment 
by a process completely independent of the -will of the Govern- 
ment. But the ordinary Turkisli creditor wiis in the position 
of one dependent entirely on the will of the Government. If 
the Turkish Government had levied a Kuipdus, then he would 
have had a claim to he paid out of that surplus, but as it 
was he got notlung. The other got something. What W’ouhl 
you have thought of the Turkish (lovemment if they had 
come forward and taken credit for the money paid to the 
Egyptian trilnite loanholder, whii-h did not depend on their 
will in any degree? He. got it without their will; he 
got it iKjoause it never went near the Turkish treasury; 
and in exactly the same way the twenty millions of debt 
paid off by the present G(»veniment have been paid off 
because they had no power to stoj) it — because, it passed 
through their Treasury, hut went out of it as it came iuU) it, 
by the operation of law, without being totiched in any degi'ce 
by their discretion. Now I have said that the whole ]>ay- 
mont of debt, whatever it is, has been an involuntary ]»ay- 
meut on tlio part of the present Govisrnment; and having 
said that, and having said that upon the account, when the 
balance is cast of annual sxii|tlus and deficiency, they are 
four and a quarter millions on the wrong side — having said 
that, I will venture to say for the late Govewiment, and not 
in the slightest degree claiming any merit for it at all, hut 
simply stating the fact that our opiaments may shake it if 
they can, that by that ojjtional action, dependent entirely 
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upon the measures of the Government and the assent of Par- 
liament, and upon the free will of those parties, the last 
Parliament but one secured the application of seventeen 
millions of money in the shape of annual surplus of revenue 
over charge to the reduction of the debt of the country, 
instead of falling short of the charge of the country on the 
annual account, and thereby adding to the debt of the coimtry. 
Well, there is a great deal more of complication that has been 
introduced into this matter with which, I think, I need not 
trouble you. A practice has arisen of late years for which 
the present Government are in no way to blame, of lending 
out very largely the public money ; and the conseq[uence of 
that is, that while the public is debtor to a very large amount, 
it is a creditor to a large amount ; and Sir Stafford Northcote 
lias, for tlio first time, adopted the practice, which was never 
done before, of reckoning against the public debt all the assets 
that he thinks ho possesses. Well, it is not here that such a 
matter as that — a question of practical finance— should be 
discussed. All that 1 will say is this, that in comparing the 
action of the present Government with that of the last Govern- 
ment, it stands thus : If you choose to reckon the assets of tiro 
public to the credit of the Government, we reduced nearly 
twenty millions more of debt in our five years than Her 
Miyesty’s Government have done in their six years. If you 
leave out the assets, it comes to the same thing. We reduced 
twenty millions of money and more; they reduced nothing at alL 
But that is not all; for this Government when they 
began got, os it is called, upon the high horse. They said, 
‘ We are not satisfied with tliose petty, trivial modes that 
have been in operation for paying off the National Debt.’ 
They said, ‘Wo must have somotliing larger, more com- 
prehensive and more •pormm&a.t — ^more worthy of a great 
country.’ So they introduced what is called a sinking fund— 
and a sinking fund, indeed, it has been, for it has sunk very 
nearly down to nothing at all. This sinking fund was to have 
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done great things somewhere about the year 1905, 1 tliink. 

I t.binTr that there was a prospect given to us tliat from 
two to three millions a year would be steadily applied under 
it to the reduction of the debt. And what do you think 
is the sum applicable to it for the year 1880-81, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Chancellor of the E.xohequer? 

What is the amount of his sinking fund ? Not two millions, 
nor three, nor one and a half, nor one — it is £174,000. He 
proposes, with a sinking fund of £174,000, to pay off a 
debt which amounts to seven hundred and seventy millions 
of money. I, being rather fond of these computations, have 
just reckoned, as well as I could, how long he would ho 
about paying off the National iJebt; and 1 found that if 
you will only continue him ami the Tory party in oflice long 
enough, there is a probability that, with their sinking fund of 
£ 174 , 000 , they would pay off the National Debt in the 
moderate term of 4500 yoar.s. Well, I have done with the 
National Debt, and I congiutulate you upon that fact — 
at present done with it, I mean, as far as diseussiou is con- 
cerned; we have not done with it in siny other shai>e. On 
the contrary, I am afraid that our long acquaintance with it 
is one which will be handed down to various genemtions yet 
to come, and that the line of those genemtions who are still 
to know' of" our National I}ebt will 1 «j longer or shorter in 
proportion to the greater or less di.spo8ition which the nation 
may show to continue a Tory (lovemment in <»ili<;e. 

Now with regard to the <iuestion of deficit, genthanen. At 
the time when I had the honour to visit Hcotland in Nuvoinlxir, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had told us that there had been 
gross exaggeration about the deficit, and that some had even 
said it would bo nine millions ; that these exaggerations wore 
absurd, but that it would be about six millions of money. ThedfjMttmd 
Well, now, it w'as true that some gentlemen, not having the 
means of official information, hod said — I was not one of 
them — had said that the deficit would x>tobubly ho about nine 
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millions at the end of the financial year, which doses to-morrow, 
March 31 ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had all the 
means of financial information, and in the month of November 
last he ought to have been able to tell us within a very- 
moderate sum what the deficit would be at the end of the 
year. He told us that it woxrld be six millions ; and what 
Avas it? I now give it you, — not as it is, for I do not 
know, but as he told us three weeks ago. At the beginning of 
the month of March — only four months after he had told us it 
would bo six millions, he had to stand up in his place in the 
House of Commons and say that it was eight and a quarter 
millions ; so that actually those unoflicial proi^hets, without 
any official aid for estimating the revenue and charge, xvere a 
great deal nearer to the point — for they were only three- 
quarters of a million wrong — than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was Avi-ong by two and a quarter millions. 

Well, noAv, about this deficit of eight and a quarter millions. 
Ixit us see now how the i>rescnt Oovornmeut deal with it, and 
how Tory and Liberal Govemments as they stioceed one 
another deal Avith one another in the matter of iinance. We 


mat >{iJ the handed over to the Tory fioverniuent a suiqtlus approaching 
millioms of money. I have told you how that was a 
surplus unrealized, and Avhy it Avas unrealized. It Avas the 
calculated suiplus for the cioming year, and it was known 
iKsforeliand to bo }iractic.ally certain. Events shoAved tliat the 
ciilonlation was ])crfectly comset. That avus what was handed 
presciiit Govermnent. What did the last GoA^ern- 
mceivc from their predecessors ? Instead of receiving from 
pmieeissurs? their predccoHsoi's— the fimner Government of IjoiaI Eeaoons- 
field — a surplus of either six or ujiy other number of millions 
of money to dispose of, avo received four millions of charge 
for the Abyssinian Avar, which had been kept back from the 
notice of the public until the election was over and the Liberal 
Government came into power. Wo handed over, as I say, a 
suri)lns approaching ilC, 000,000. What do wo got now ? I 


ly/Mt did the 
JJkrais rc- 
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have told you that the deficits were eight and a q^uarter millions 
of money. Of these deficits the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has charged about one and a quarter million upon the year 
1881, and the other £ 7 , 000 , 000 , gentlemen, are a present 
■which the Tory party and the Tory Parliament of 1874 gene- 
rously, loyally, magnanimously bequeath to the coming Liberal 
Parliament of 1880. So that the state of things which is 
proposed is this, that when a Tory Government comes into 
office it shall amuse you with tales about glory, and greatness, 
and extension of empire, and spend your money, and go out of 
office, leaving the bill to be paid by their liberal successors. 
Seven millions of debt is the beqTiest wliieh is thus to be 
handed over. 

Now, I want to go into one thing more upon this suliject 
of finance, and it is thi.s. You road the address of the 
Chancellor of the Exclieqner, sind y<iu found in it that 
ho has paid X18,00(),00() of the National Debt, and you 
hear nothing to the contrary, lie says that j.s the reduc- 77i,' 
tion of the dol>t. Well, now, tliore wa.s a former case — some 
of yoii arc old enough to recollect itj I am as familiar with 
as if it were yesterday — ^in which a libeml Govormuent Imd 
been practising, unfortunahdy, a la.x finnuce. It was the weak 
point, undoubtedly, in the constitution and practice of a Liberal 
Government — ^the Oovemincnt of r,ord Melbourne — ^which, 1 
think, in every other chajder of public action was an excellent 
Government, and which loft behind a multitude of monuments 
of its enlightened views ami its assiduous and succcs.sful 
labours. But its finance was bad, gentlemen; and the bad 
finance of that Government, if you recollect, was in great part 
the min of that Govenunont. It di.scredited the Government 
so throughout tlio country, that in the year 1841, in a very 
great degree upon that ground. Sir Kohort Pool overcame the 
Liberal Government and came in ■with his followers, of whom 
I was one, in the mouth of September 1841, witli a majority 
of eighty or ninety at his hack. But if the Liberal Govern- 
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laent of that day had been as clever as Sir Stafford ITorthcote, 
if they had chosen to reckon the compulsory payment of 
2fational Debt, and to set it against the deficiencies they had 
created, they would have made out exactly the same case as 
Sir Stafford N'orthcote’s in principle. Sir Stafford hTorthcote 
says he has been paying off debt — ^he does not mention the, 
as I think, rather important fact that he could not help paying 
it, and that he has not paid a shilling he could help paying ; 
and that, on the contrary, he' has gone £4,000,000 to the bad, 
wherever his will and option were concerned. But the deficits 
of the Melbourne Government, adding them all together, were 
a little less than those of Sir Stafford Northcote. His are eight 
and a quarter millions ; theirs were seven and a half millions. 
But against their scvenand a half millions they had paid off nearly 
thirteen millions in terminable annuitiea Therefore, if that 
Government had been as clover as Sir Stafford Horthcote, they 
might have gone to the country in 1841 and said, ‘ Do not 
believe those who say we have been mismanaging your finances. 
The Kational Debt is really .£6,000,000 less than it was 
wlien we came into office.’ But this I must say, I do not 
think it was want of talent on the part of the members of 
that Government or their party that prevented them resorting 
to such a idea. I think it was because they would not con- 
descend to such a plea. They had not managed well or 
successfully tlio finance of the country, and, having failed in 
that particular of their duty, they did not choose to cover the 
failure by the invention of a idea which is totally void of all 
solitlity and relevancy in regonl to the merits of the admini- 
stratinn. 

In these matters of finance T am anxious above aU other 
things to leave clear impressions, and therefore I will 
give you in three sentences a summary such os I think you 
will understand. The Liberal G overnmont of 1 8 6 8 inherited a 
cliarge for Abyssinia of from £4,000,000to£5,000,000 against 
tliem. During their existence they imposed £3,000,000 of 
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taxes. Daring that same existence they remitted £1 5,40 0,0 0 0 ; 
the balance of remissions was £12,400,000. The Tory 
Government, instead of beginning with a charge of £4,000,000 
handed over to them, inherited a surplus of over five and a 
Tiftlf nuUions. They remitted about £5,000,000 of taxes ; 
they imposed £6,550,000 ; so that they imposed a balance 
of £1,450,000 instead of remitting £12,400,000. If we 
take away from the credit of their account, as we are entitled 
to take away, their inherited surplus, then the account stands 
thus. They remitted £487,000 — I will call it half a 
million, very willing to make them that small present for 
the purpose of keeping them in good humour under present 
circumstances — ^they remitted half a million; tliey imposed 
six and a half millions ; the real balance of taxation im][>osed 
by the present Govommont is a bjilanco of six millions of 
money against £12,400,000 remitted by the last Govern- 
ment. That is the state of tho Ciise as respects the fiuanco 
of the two Governments. I ought to tell you that I have 
punsuod all through tho method of round nunihcrs, because, in 
truth, if one gives long lists of ciphers it makes the thing un- 
intelligible, and substantial accuracy may bo had, and I venture 
to assure you has been attained by mo in Uio statements that 
I have laid befoi-e you. 

Now, relieving you now from furtlicr financial discussion, 
if I may still detain you for a few minutes, I will say 
a few words upon a subject to which our opponents ai-e 
very fond of referring. They appear to think that it will be Tkt Gmem- 
in their power to persuade tho people of England to vote 
for them by showing that various foreign newspapers, and 
possibly one or two foreign Govcmments, think that Imd 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues ought to bo retained in olTica 
I do* not in tho slightest degree wish to overvalue or to 
undervalue foreign opinion. In my view, foreign opinion 
ought never to direct the opinion of tho people of this country. 

But I tliink that wherever foreign opinion is impartial opinion, 
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there it ought to have some weight with us in the formation 
of our judgments, when it is addressed to criticizing acts 
we have done or omissions we have made. I make these 
I’emarks upon the conduct of the Tory party in this respect. 
They cite various news^Dapers from France, from Germany, 
and from Austria. I do not admit the opinion of the people 
of those countries, possibly excepting one — I do not admit 
the opinion of the people of these countries to be adverse 
to us — r mean to the Liberal party. I do not admit that tlie 
people of these countries have disapproved of the conduct of 
the Liberal party, I believe, for example, that in Austria, where 
there are very inlluential portions of the people, particularly the 
irungarians, the Magyai's, ■who have violently disapproved of 
the conduct of the Liberal party — T believe the whole Slavonic, 
or nearly the •whole Slavonic population of Austria, which is 
twice or threo times as large as the Magyar population, has 
symputlused with or approved of the conduct of the Liberal 
party. Wlmt 1 wish to observe is this, that even though it 
wcr(! true that the i>cojj1c*. of France, Germany, or Austria 
di,sa])]troved of oiir couivc, there arc some other countries in 
the W(»rld besid<!.s the.se. T for one cannot tliiuk it a fact 
wholly nnimporlant, and 1 am afraid it is indisputable, that 
the condiKit of Her Majesty’s Government has utterly alienated 
from the peophs of this country the feelings, not of the 
lltiHsian Government, to which I should attach very little 
(fonsrKjueuct!, but the feelings of tdghty millions of people who 
fonu the Itussiau nation. They have certainly estranged 
tweJity millions of Christians of the Turkish Emigre, in whose 
<!ars the name of England, which they would have eiubracgd, 
whi(jh they would hav<j ahnewt woi*shi])ped, would we but 
have given them fair play, — in whoso oai-s that name is 
MOW little I 0 S.S than odioxts, tis associated with the maiJiten- 
anco of a cruel, wanton, and debasing tyranny over them, 
I have never heaid it said that the 30,000,000 of Italians 
disapprove of the conduct of the Liberal party; and my 
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belief is that the Italians — ^who have been long themselves 
engaged in the struggle for freedom, at length satisfactorily 
attained — ^remember that they received important aid from 
the Liberal party, with Lord Palmerston at its head, in the 
achievement of that great consummation ; but that the 
party with Lord Beaconsfield at its head, and in his own 
person particularly, was always adverse to the freedom of 
Italy. But there are another set of States in Europe to ThesmaiLT 
whose opinions I for one attach considerable importance. 

They are the smaller free States of Europe — Belgium, 

Holland, Sweden, Denmark, PortiigaL I have never seen 
one single citation, I have never hoard one single refer- 
ence to the opinions of the twenty millions of Europeans 
inhabiting those smaller States as having been favourable to 
the policy of the present Administration, But take one 
other step across the Atlantic, go to the great country 
America, with her eight-and-forty millions of population, our 
own kith and kin — to that countiy which will always Irnvo 
some predisposition to view the course taken by an English 
Government with favour on account of the blood relation- 
ship between us. The opinion of America I have had 77te ejiinim 0 / 
some means of estimating and of knowing, and I affirm con- 
fidently — and I believe that the opinion of those who have 
intercourse with America will sustain mo — ^tho opinion of 
America, as far as it has been expressed upon European 
controversies, has been distinctly favourable during these 
years to the action of the liberal party ; so that, if it were a 
question of numbers, the enormous majority of the people of 
Christendom have favoured the action of the Liberal party, 
and not disapproved of it. Bat it is not a question of 
numbers only, and 1 should wish you to consider for one 
moment what is the value now of the foreign opinion favour- 
able to English policy. That is a question of very great 
importance. I will presume to give you my own view of it. 

When I am told that a British Administration has got a hold 
VOL. n. X 
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upon the opinion of foreign countries, and I am asked to 
congratulate myself upon that feet, before I give myself any 
congratulations whatever, I must ask another question — In 
what light does that country look at Great Britain ? Is that 
country impressed with the belief that Great Britain, on 
account of her detachment from narrow and selfish interests 
in European questions, can be trusted to do justice, can he 
looked to as an umpire among contending nations ? If it is 
so, then I say that it is impossible for us— impossible for 
any Government, in my opinion, to receive, even from the 
perfection of prudence, a higher honour than the confidence 
and the approval of foreign States. But that unfor- 
tunately is not always the case. It sometimes happens 
that a foreign Government is not admiring Great Britain 
for her impartiality, is not looking to her as an arbitrator, 
is not trusting her as a friend of peace and freedom, but 
looking to her as a possible partisan who may join in 
the schemes that that country may entertain of agression 
and aggrandizement. And if there be any country whose 
Government is, or is suspected of being, engaged in those 
schemes of aggression and aggrandizenient, and I regret 
to say that at this moment such coimtrios may perhaps be 
found, thou I say that the approval of the Ministerial press 
of such a country as that for the policy of an Administration 
hei“c, so far from being a title to your confidence, ought 
to be, on the contrary, a signal for your jealousy, if not a 
word of command for yoiu’ condemnation. 

You are somethnes told that liboml Governments abstained 
from all concern in foreign affairs. A more gross and a more 
ludicrous untruth never was propagated either in this or in 
any other country. But I will tell you this, that I would far 
rather abstain from foreign affairs altogctlier tlran have gnaw- 
ing at my heart the conviction that the approval we got on 
the Continent, and the iluttury wo got on the Continent, and 
the courting of ofl'ioiul presses or of official men, was only due 
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to a belief entertained that we were weak enough to hold our- 
selves ready to be drawn into Continental quarrels for the 
purpose of promoting the selfish aims of this or that particular 
Government If, on the contrary, you tell me that Great 
Britain is in a condition to assert and exercise an enormous 
moral influence in the transactions of Europe, I heartily The moral 
agree with you ; and I will give you an example of the way ^cfeatJiViLin. 
in which that principle has been acted upon by a Liberal 
Government I will give you the latest example, that of one 
who is now dead — of my late friend and colleague. Lord 
Clarendon. When Lord Clarendon came into oifice in 1808, 
various questions in existence over the Continent and in Asia 
appeared to him to admit of friendly intervention on the 
part of the Government of Gnsit Britain. Unhappily his 
career was cut short by death after a jKjriod of only eighteen 
months; but in that time he Inul .settled a serioiis and 
menacing diflioulty Ixstwcon the Turkish Emjiirc and the 
Persian Empire upon their borders; ho had settled a very 
diflicult and likewise a nwiiiacjing que.Htion that had arisen 
between France and Belgium in rusi)ect to the control over a 
railway which was believed to 1k) not only a commercial, hut 
a military and strategical (iontroversy. He had addressed 
his mind to the question whether it wjis possible to induce 
the two great States, the Empire of France as it was tlion, 
and the Empii’c of Germany iis it is now, to do something 
for the cause of peace by the reduction of their armies. He 
did prevail upon the French Government to make an offer of 
a limited but still a certain amount of distmiiament, which 
would have been a beginning in the right ana-so. Ho «lid 
not prevail upon the German Government. The German 
Government answered — and T am far from pi'osuming to con- 
demn them — ^tho Gennaii Govoinment answered that their 
army was loss than that of others, and that it was not pos- 
sible for them, themforo, to make a corresjjouding reduction, 
as they might have done if their anny hud Icon o<pial. But 
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I am only showing you what numbers of opportunities offer 
without noise, without ostentation, without vainglory, in the 
common course of affairs, which necessarily brings up, &om 
time to time, sources of difficulty and of danger between States 
— what multitudes of cases there are in which the unosten- 
tatious interference of England may contribute to the good of 
Europe and of the world. Having therefore expressed my 
belief that, in a position of impartiality and of unselfishness as 
to European qixestions, we liave entrusted to us a mission by 
which, in our foreign policy, it is in our power to effect very 
great good for mankind, for the cause of justice, of freedom, 
and of peace, I will say that, apart from such a course of 
proceeding as that, I am jealous of all those references to 
foreign opinion with which the Tory papers are now so full 
I have known such cases happen before. I remember very 
well that in 1834, when Sir Ilo))ert Peel came into office, some 
of his friends injudiciously attempted to work upon the mind 
of the English people, and jiroduccd a reaction unfavourable, 
and even unfair to him, by showing how, in the foreign 
capitals of the noiih, the accession of a Tory Government to 
power was hailed by tlic press representing the foreign 
Governments, 

I5ut I remember the same thing happened in 1850. Lord 
Palmerston was assailed by a formidable combination in 
connooliou with his conduct in the affairs of Greece. I was 
one of those who, like Sir Ilobort Peel, disapproved of tliat 
conduct, and T took my coui’se accordingly ; but what I am 
going to say has no reference to the affair's of Greece. There 
was an attempt made upon broader grounds to cover Lord 
Palmci’stou with suspicion and with discredit because tiro foreign 
press were adverse to him. Why, gontlomoir, those who are 
now (pioting the foreign press for their own benefit are some- 
times apt to tell us that they are great admirers of Lord 
Palmerston. 1 want to know what British Minister ever was 
the object of so much obloquy in this same foreign press as 
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was Lord Palmerston ? And what happened in that debate ? 
Member after member appealed to Vienna, to St. Petersburg, to 
Berlin, for authority to condemn Lord Palmerston ; and Lord 
Bussell made a reply which I well remember, and wliich 
deeply impressed me at the time. He said : ‘ All these 
references to your foreign newspapers and foreign opinion, 
what do they show ? They show that my noble friend has 
not been the Foreign Minister of Austria, has not been the 
Foreign Minister of Bussia, has not been the Foreign Minister 
of Prussia, but has been the Foreign Minister of England.’ I 
care not whether it be language of intimidation, language 
of censure, language of flattery, to one and all I am absolutoly 
deaf. No foreign press, no foreign declamation, be it what it 
may, should induce us to deviate one inch from the imth 
which is a path of regard — steady, unlliuohing regard — to the 
interests of our owrr Empire ; iind above all, which is a path 
of undeviating respect for its duty and its honour. 



XV, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1880. 

SPEECH AT WEST CALDER. 

Dr. Young of Lymefield was called to the chair and introduced 
Mr . Gladstone, who was received with loud cheers. He said : — 

Dr, Toxmg, and Ladies and Gentlemen, — I believe tliat about 
three hours have passed since our political opponents held a 
meeting in this place. I rejoice to hoar that the proceedings 
of that meeting were perfectly orderly, and that all that they 
had to say was listened to with kindly attention by the 
people of West Calder. And what I hope is that, while 
your zeal and enthusiasm are certainly not inferior to those of 
any other portion of the county, so you will, to the very end 
of this contest, emulate the rest of the county, as in your 
determination so likewise in your patience, and your thorough 
undeviating regard for legality and order. 

Now, I need not say that I am not pleading on my 
own behalf, because my i-ecollection of the hearing which 
I had in "West Calder in tlie month of November last is a 
great deal more than enough to mlievo mo from any appre- 
hension on that score, that citlner your intoUigence or your 
endiuance might give way under any infliction I might be 
tempted to impose tipon you. So I go straight to the 
point This is the last occa.sion, and therefore in one sense 
the most solemn of all occasions, on which I shall have 
an opportunity of addi’cssing this constituency before the 
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election arrives. I will therefore pointedly call your 
attention to the situation in which we stand. A great 
State trial is proceeding. That State trial is the trial 
the majority of the late House of Commons at the 'bix,rmjorityofthi 
not merely of public opinion, but at the bar of this nation, 
legally and constitutionally assembled in its several con- 
stituencies to pronounce judgment of acquittal or condem- 
nation on the members of that majority. Perhaps it 
may be a little interesting to you that, before I go into 
other matters, I should report to you briefly — as I have 
had excellent means of information thus far — the formal 
progress which has been made in that remai-kablo State 
trial And, first, I hold in my hand the latest telegram 
from a metropolitan borough, the election in which hud a 
great effect in emboldening the present Government to 
dissolve tlie Parliament — the election, I mean, in the im- 
poilant borough of Southwark, where, you will recollect, they 
gained by a small majority an important triumph in tluj 
month of Pebraary last. Hero is the result, gentlemen, of the 
Southwark election which took phme yesterday, with much 
larger numbers at the poll : — ‘ SouthM'urk election. Kesult — 

Mr. Cohen (Liberal), 9693 — Mr. Tliorold llogem (Liberal), 

9521 — ^Mr. Clark, the victor on the former occa.sion, 8103 
— ^Mr, Cattley, the coUeng^ie of Mr. Clark, TOTA’ Now, 
there are some most rcimukablo and interesting xtarticnlars MMy&r, 
in the elections, as they have thus far pioceedcd. Three 
large towns have gone over from us to our adveraaries. 

But we may derive some consolation from the fact that 
twenty-one larger towns have come over from tlie adversary 
to us. And every one of the.se, ronnembcr, is in England, 
in that one of the tliree kingdoms whom Her Majesty’s 
Government believed that their strength would lie. The 
throe towns which have gone over to our adversaries are 
inhabited by 436,000 people; the twenty-one towns which 
have come over to us am inhabited by 1,462,000 people. 
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As to the general result — the general result is this — 
•without any reference to Home Eulers — that, upon the 
first two days of active polling, 273 elections to the new 
Parliament have taken place, and thirty seats have been 
gained to us out of these 273 elections. The simplest way 
of presenting the matter, and I am now dealing with it 
purely as matter of business, is this — I look at these 273 
seats as they were before the dissolution. They were very 
narrowly divided; they were — Liberals, 137; Conservatives, 
136 — a Liberal majority of ona They are now — Liberals, 
167; Conservative.'!, 106; majority, 61. That serves to 
illustrate to you the nature of the operation that is now 
going on and the verdict that the people have thus far been 
inclined to give on tliis groat question, whether the system of 
government that has been in practice for some years is a 
good system or a bad one; whether the majority of the 
House of Commons by whom that system of government 
has been carried on has deserved well or has deserved ill of 
its country. 

And now, let me say this. 1 am anxious to remind you 
of it. Much as I have criticized and censured tlie Govern- 
ment in my place in Parliament and elsewhere, I have 
said, and again would say, that the Government is out of 
our view. Those with whom you have to deal are not the 
members of the Administration, but tlie membci's of the 
majority. It is ly disposing of tlie rniq'ority that you will 
dispose of the Government. It is by returning that same 
majority again — ^though I tliink it is ratlier late to think 
of that now — but, if it were i) 0 ssible, it would be by 
returning that some majority again that the Government 
would bo kept in office. You have to deal with the ma- 
jority; you have to dotd with the individual members of 
thiit majority; you have to deal with the particular individual 
who has ropresoutod Midlothian, and of whom I regret to 
say that there is no man who is more deeply tinged 
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with the responsibility of all that lias been done, because in 
the whole of the faithful and docile ranhs which rallied to the 
call of the Minister upon every occasion, there was not a more 
faithful or a more docile retainer, I was going to say — 
or, at any rate, follower — than the Earl of Dalkeith. And 
this I must say for Her Majesty’s Government. Not only 
have they been supported by the majority, but. I am 
convinced, from observation, that they might, if they had 
pleased, have gone a great deal far-ther in tlie same course of 
mismanagement and misconduct than they did, and still have 
liad that support just as unbroken as it has actually been. 

On no single occasion has the voice or action of the majoiaty 
checked the Government in its career ; on many occasion.s 
have speeches and discussions, got up among the majority, 
egged on the Govermnout to farther and yet farther deviations 
from the path of right and justice. If the responsibility of 
the Government be great, the resjtonsibility of its ri)llower.s is, 
if possible, greater, and that is a stutenuiut which .should 
be kept carefully in view of the iieople of the country, now 
that they ai'e called upoir to give their decisive verdict. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one i»oiut that T would vary 

easily and simply get rid of, which is not immaterial. 1 

have observed that there has Iteeii a groat tendency, on the 

part of the friends of the Administration, to change the 

nature of the issue tliat is before the country, and to make 

out that it is not the merit or demerit of the Government T/ie attempt 

that you are to try, but tlie merit or demerit of the members 

of the Opposition that you arc to try. If the members 

t , * tsstte (tefore usa 

tlie Opposition should come into tho Goveniiucnit, and if they 
misbehave themselves, why, then, gentlemen, turn them out 
and send them about tlieiv business ; but those whom you 
now have to deal with are tlie possessors <il‘ oflice, the advisors 
of the Queen, the lepresentatives of the United Kingdom in 
the Councils of Europe. But not only liave they shifted 
the issue by discussing or attempting to discuss the conduct 
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of the Opposition, instead of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, but they have narrovired it a great deal more, and 
in a manner that seems to me ridiculous ; for it is a posi- 
tive truth that, as far as I can make out, — and my means 
are pretty large through correspondence and otherwise, — ^they 
do not thinlc it worth while, apparently, to discuss anybody’s 
conduct except that of the individual who stands before you. 
I have received every day, from different parts of the 
country, large blue placards — they come from the remotest 
quarters of England — and these, as the colour indicates, are 
intended to rally the Conservative party to great efforts in 
this election. And when I open these blue placards I 
always sec Mr. Gladstone is the man who did so and so, 
and so and so; and tlien a long list of crimes and mis- 
demeanours, of which you have heard on former occasions, 
and with the particular discussion of which I am not going 
to trouble you. Eor what I am going to say is this. I 
would try, if I could, to make a bargain with our Con- 
servative friends ; I would say, ‘ My dear Mends, the ques- 
tion that I am urging is not whether I am going to be 
brought into power or not Neither directly nor indirectly 
luivo I insinuated to the electors of Midlothian, or anybody 
else, that I had come here sis the agent of a party, or tliat 
the return to office at my time of life was the object of my 
desire.’ And if our Conservative friends would accept this 
compromise, that 1 should quietly walk out of the way and 
let a good Libeiul Government come in, so far from object- 
ing to that arauigoment, 1 would say, ‘My friends, I join 
hands with you on that ground. That of all arrange- 
ments is the one that would be most convenient and agreeable 
to me.’ 

r»ut at any Kite I am not going to trouble you with 
discussions upon my conduct. A few words, however, I 
must say in regard to that ])regnant. sentence which you laid 
before us wliile modestly disdaiming the function of a public 
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orator, "when you stated that you had on a former occasion 
explained what were the grievances of the people in the time 
of your youth, and how, during the last half-century those 
grievances have been mitigated or removed. I ask you, gentle- 
men, whose work has been the mitigation and the removal of nm^ai and 
grievances ? It has not been in all cases the work of Liberals, 
but in every case where it has been honest and effectual, it 
has been the work either of Liberals or else of Tories like 
Sir Eobert Peel, repudiated by the Tory party because they 
removed your grievances. And, therefore, 1 treat that 
removal as a Liberal work — and how great a work it has 
been! The Liberal body in this country, of which I am 
a humble member — that Liberal party has striven for 
equality of civil privilege irres])octive of religions profes- 
sion ; and that equality of civil privilege has in a mnltitudo 
of points, which I need not enumerate, Ijoon attained 
wholly and solely by their action. Why, the very last, 
and one of the greatest points of it — tlm removal of 
disabilities of the Jews — which Wiis uiged .so strongly, you ditahUUies. 
will remember, at Berlin by the British representatives upon 
the people of the emancipated Htates of Turkey — that very 
removal of the civil tlisabilities of the Jews had been obsti- 
nately resisted to the last by the party that sent these 
representatives to Berlin, ujiou the miserable plea that if 
Jews were admitted into Parliament, the State would be no 
longer Christian. The inequality of ijolitioal rights is ^ 

upon which I need not detain you, tliougli I will detiiin you m^ayment, 
for one moment fuitlior upon what is scarcely loss impetrtant 
— equality of access to employment Who has brought 
that about ? Who was it that opened the high grades of the 
army by abolishing the system of purclmsc, and insisting that r/ieMitUn 
merit, and merit alone, irrespective of birth and in'o.specUve 
money, should open the way to military distinction ? Who 
was it that opened the civil service of the c<mntry, and pro- 
vided that tlic whole of the civil service should, in its lower 
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grades, be converted into a great endowment for the benefit of 
the people, an encouragement to education, a stimulus and 
incentive to the young by offering to them an honoxirable 
means of subsistence, to be attained not by creeping and 
cringing at the feet of the great, but by merit, and by 
knowledge, and by character alone? Who was it that 
in a like manner opened the splendid service of India to 
competition — in which Scotland has, I believe, sustained her 
high place ? Who was it — again I am putting a question of 
most vital consequences, tliough more in England than in 
The reform of Scotland — who was it that abolished the degraded system of 
' poor relief that was demoralizing and grinding down the 
whole peasantry of England, as well as eating up the produce 
of the soil fifty or sixty years ago 1 It was the liberal 
Ministry of Lord Grey, of Loi-d Althorpe, and Lord Eussell. 
The removal of lyas it that has removed all restrictions upon labour, 

vestriciioHS on 

labour. and altered those parochial laws — again I speak generally of 
England — which bound a mim down, by exclusive rights of 
relief, to a paiticular spot, to give his labour in a particular 
spot, and therefore forbade him tlie open resort to and 
use of the open market of the land ? Why, tliat also was 
the work of a distinguished gentleman, my own colleague 
at the tinjo — Mr, Villiers, the member for Wolverhampton. 
Education is dear to the people of Scotland. I am 
sorry that they have had to pay a great price; I hope 
it has boon, and I believe it has been, in the purchase 
The ^motion of a good aiticlo. What may be done in that way I wEl 
ofaueation. promoters of education. The 

Education Acts of the country were among the many 
laljonrs w'hich it was the duty, and which it has also been the 
hapi)inos8 of the Liberal party to achieve. Well, gentlemen, 
the liberal party, in one of its last operations, gave to you 
tliat whidi is undoubtedly a valuable possession in a country 
like this, where occasionally at the hands of an excited loced 
populace, — occasionally, but voiy larely, of an excited local 
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populace, — and far more constantly from the silent pressure of 

indirect and illegitimate influence from persons of wealth and TUesemrifyof 

standing, the independence and free choice of the voter in his 

solemn duty of selecting the best man to represent him was 

liable to be interfered with and be virtually nullified until the 

Ballot Act became the law of the land. 

Well, gentlemen, while the political party is worked in 
this sense and in this direction within the land, what has it 
done without ? What has it done with regard to foreign 
relations, to colonial relations, to foreign trade? It has 
virtually reformed, it has nearly abolished, the Customs tariff reform of 
of the coimtry ; for although that Customs tariff now ])ro- 
duces more than it ever produced in the time of Protection, 
yet it produces that result from the taxation of tc'u »tr a 
dozen articles alone, and leaving everything else free ; whereas, 
so long as the rule of Toiyiam and Protection was in force, 
there were 1200 articles liable to taxes, many were absolutely 
prohibited, and the result was a much smaller revenue 
than wo draw at the present moment. That party gave 
you, geiitlomon, along with freedom of gcncrsil commerce 
— ^it gave you freedom of navigation, and by that fmalom 
of navigation, obtained through the abolition of the Navi- rfte ainauion 
gation Act— though in despite of dl mcnaoas of opponents, 
who declared that tlie Navigation Act was the basis of the 
maritime greatness of the countiy — ^by the repeal of that Act 
they have given for the first time to the shipping of thi.s 
country an undisputed pre-ouiinenco over the shipping of the 
whole world. Not only so, hut the creation of a mercantile 
navy has been brought about, such in the chiiraetcr of the 
commanders, of its crews, such in the structure and power 
of its vessels, that in the unfoilunate event of a formid- 
able war, your mercantile navy would become a principal 
element of your naval, and not merely your commercial 
strength. They have improved — I do not moan to say 
they have worked alone in tliut, far fi-oin it — ^l)ut they cer- 
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tainly have been the great improvers of your defensive 
Tne refonm services. Those reforms in army and navy, which have ereatlv 

t« the army -.ia-i h ” ^ 

mid tuwy. raised the character both of the soldier and of the sailor, and 
which, I hope, will' yet do much to make those services — 
and I speak especially of the military service — more attractive 
to the better-minded — will say even to the best-disposed 
young men of the country — fearlessly claim that those 
refoims have been in the main the work of the Liberal 
party. 

Well, gentlemen, as to finance, I think I need not dwell 
upon that subject. But in regard to the Colonies — and you 
sometimes hear of the decomposition of our Colonial Empire 
— ^in regard to the Colonies, I will only remind you that fifty 
The self- years ago the Colonies of tliis country were in a state of chronic 
^'^Xuiesf and habitual discontent I don’t hesitate to say that of the 
whole of your free Colonm Throughout the free Colonies — 
which were principally those, in the first place, of North 
America, in the second place, of An.stiulia — a small and 
narrow party possessed of patronage and acting in the spirit of 
monopoly, claimed, as somebody else claims now, a monopoly 
of patriotism and loyalty. The people of those Colonies 
wore totally dissatisfied, and it was by bringing about a radical 
change in that method of government, and giving to them 
the privilege of influencing the choice of Ministers, making 
Ministers responsible to them instead of being respon- 
sible to a gentleman sitting in Downing Street — it was 
by that operation that the Colonics became contented, 
loyal, and affectionate ; and that operation was effected 
by lOarl Itussell, when ho was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

In foreign matters — to which I will refer in another 
view — shall amtent myself at present with stating that 
I think tlint the general aim of tlie Liberal party has not 
been the absurd aim sometimes a.sori])ed to them, of shutting 
tlicir eyes and shutting their oars to all that takes place 
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throughout the world, but has been that of establisHng a 
general sympathy with orderly, but with real and coiistitu- 
tional freedom throughout the world as the best security /««!<*/« »« 
for peace and justice, and as the best guarantee and preser- 
vative against the violence of lawless revolution. 

Well, as we are so much challenged upon the doings of tlie 
Opposition, as we are forced almost to speak of what has 
been effected by the Liberal party in foniier j’ears, I have 
thus briefly referred to it. But I am not going to detain 
you longer upon these subjects ; I hold — and I hold firmly 
— that our business is not to consider primarily the acts of 
the Liberal party, who ai-e not in power, and who liave 
not been representing the country, but the acts of those 
who are in power, and who have not been reiircsenting 
the country, and who now, as the representatives of the 
country, ask you for a renewal of your confidence, which, for 
the electors of Midlothian, means simply the rjunstiou whether 
they shall or shall not vote for the re-election of Lord Dalktatli. 

That is the whole matter. Those who a])]»rove of the itolicy 
of the present Goveniment will naturally vote for that 
re-election ; those who am dissatisfied with it may, I think, 
be inclined to take a different course. 

Now let ns see — and I will put them very hrkd\y mat /m ae 
as I run from point to point — let ns see what 
been the exploits of the present (Juvenmmut. I beg your 
pardon if I say ‘ present Government,’ it is really the (dfoct (»f 
habit ; please understand mo to mean tlus late ravliamouL — 
because it is with mo a msiin i>oint to throw the responsibility, 
which was originally that of the Government, upon the 
Parliament: it no longer belongs to the Governmont; it 
belongs to those who supported the Gcmmimcnt, eue«mrugod 
the Government, stimulate*! the Gowrnment, and took on 
tliomsolvcs the whole responsibility, and have now got to 
answer for it before you. As to the exploits, then, of tins kUs 
Parliament. The kto Parliament came into existence — it was 
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born — in the month of February 1874. It found the most 
flourishing revenue ever handed over in this country by a 
Parliament to its successor. I do not believe that I exceed 
the truth in using that bold epithet. The surplus of 
six millions, or nearly six millions, estimated on the 
revenue of the coming year, and proved by the result to 
have been moderately estimated, was the handsome compli- 
ment given by way of a christening gift by the old Parliament 
;vam(/ and to the new. Well, that new Parliament became old — its hairs 
gjgy — jj; flown to its gTavo. Aud what kind of 

a legacy docs it leave to the Parliament that is to come ? It 
consumed that surplus of six millions; it has increased the taxes 
— even after allowing for all the taxes that that surplus of six 
millions enabled them at once to reduce — it has increased 
the taxes, and it hands over to the coming Parliament, by way of 
paternal benediction, a deficiency of eight millions and a quarter, 
the result of its extravagance and its blind mismanagement 
Gentlemen, tins matter of k‘gi.slation is too large to treat in 
detail ; Imt 1 think it is not loo much to say, when we recol- 
lect what the Parliaments of this country have achieved under 
bettor circumstance.s — T w<iu’t speak now of the Parliament of 
1808, in which I i)orhtips had too close a personal interest, 
but wlieu I go Ijack to Parliaments and Administrations 
which wo can judge more impartially; when we take the 
Conservativ(3 Administration of Sir Ilrjbcrt Pi»el in 1841 and 
his Parliament; when we take the liberal Parliaments of 
L(ml Melbourne in 18155 and 1837 ; ay, and second to none 
of them, perhaps before them all, when wo taJm the Liberal 
Parliament of 1/ml Grey and Lord Althorpe in 1830 — ^I say 
that when tried by tluise standards, which after all are 
human standards, and have nothing in them but what zfeal 
and ability and straightforwardness might have equalled, 
the pnrformances of the la.st Parliament are miserable in 
comimrisou with any one of them. Legislation, therefore, 

I treat simply as having been left not cutiroly in abeyance. 
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for I am thankful to say that in the detail of the Government 
of this country, whatever may be the sense of an Adminis- 
tration or a Parliament, yet in the detail of tho Government 
of a well-ordered and well - organized country, with its 
excellent civil departments, there is always a great deal of 
good, at any rate of a secondary order, that is riuietly 
going on. But I go to what is more positive: and then, 
what do we find ? We then come acro.'^s that most fomiidahlo 
list of charges which, in the main, the Liberal party is making 
all over the country at this moment, and has been making 
with good effect — those charges whicli I endeavoured to 
sum up when I had the honour to be invited to become 
a candidate before this constituency ; which I endeavoured in 
the first place to enumerate in brief but iiregnaut terms, and in 
the second place to sum up in the saying which 1 now reiterate, 
that, taken altogether, tho conduct of Her Majesly’s present 
advisers imjdied a ohango — ay, and something in tho nature of 
a radical change, in the method and spirit of our rjovcrniuent — 
a new system dangerous to liljorty, <liuigerouH to right, 7Xv,i.r'Aw 
dangerous to peace, dang<!rous to honour. And it i.s that new 
system of government which is now, gentlemen, on its 
before yon, and before Uie nation, tlmntgh the medium ami in 
the person of the membci's of the late majority. That is a 
most solemn subject. hTo man ought, without <]ucstiouing 
himself again and again, to udviuice against a Ministry that it 
has invaded tho rights of Parliament, niid against a Parliament 
that it has suffered, tederatod, encouraged, ami ivwaiiled that 
invasion. And yet that is tho work of thu late Parliament. 

It is no vague, goneml chiuge, A severe chargij it is. It 
is one that cannot be couvey<id in slight or in .secondary 
langixage. Yon must find for it forcible and stringent terms. 

But follow it into its detail, scrutinize it to thu very root, ami 
you will find that in points almost without number it i.s too 
grievously made good, and that the late House, of Commons, 
whic.h is tho proper gtmrdiun, and tho only efloetual giiiu'diau 
vou IL V 
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of British liberty, has not performed its trust, but has been 
content to see those liberties impaired and compromised in 
the shape of aggression and trespass upon the privileges and 
prerogatives of the Parliament itself. 

Now, I have charged at various times what I tbinTr an 
inuttigetue ®ss6ntial count in this iudictment — ^that intelligence had been 
has been kept back from Parliament. Intelligence necessary to full 
understanding and to competent discussion has been withheld 
from Parliament at the very time of that discussion. I have 
shown various instances ; I might show more. But I will nflmA 
now only very briefly that remarkable case of the Afghan war. 
We were carried into that war, gentlemen, as you will recollect, 
nejifghm ajiy previous notice or preparation. No papers had 

been laid upon the table to enable us to judge of the state of 
our relations with Afghanistan. Some suspicion had arisen, 
and a question had been put in the House of Lords ; and the 
answer had been that there was no change of policy, or no 
sensible and serious change of policy towards Af ji; han iHtfl.n 
intended. At that moment there were in possession of the 
Government — and for twelve months after — papers of the 
most vital consequence — what are called the conferences at 
Peshawur — opening up the whole case in every one of its 
aspects ; and the Government, with these papers in their banrla^ 
kept them back for eighteen months, until they had hurried 
us into this deplorable, and I must say into this guilty war. 
Theaeqtdsi- Tho island of Cyprus was taken : responsibility of soveming 

timof Cyprus. . . , . ... ® ° 

Asia Minor was assumed ; a gMOfii-temtonal supremacy was 
assorted over Sjnria in common with the rest of Asia Minor, 
which was a matter with respect to which we knew very 
well tiuit the jealousies of Prance were sure to be aroused ; 
but wo wore called upon and compelled, gentlemen, to 
Thepra- discuss that matter, I think, in the end of July 1878, at 
celebrated epoch of ‘peace with honour’ — we were 
called upon to discuss that matter in total ignorance that 
Franco had remonstrated, that France had complained ; and 
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the Government never let drop in the debate the slightest 
intimation or inkling that such was the case. We had to 
debate, we had to divide, we had to take the judgment of 
Parliament, in utter ignorance of the vital fact that great 
offence had been given to a faithful and a powerful ally by 
the steps taken b)' the Ministry ; and it was only when the rite rmm- 
papers were laid, two or tliree months after, by the French 
Government, before the French Chaniber, tliat we becaniewwww/r?- 

, hinted at. 

aware of the fact that these papers were presented to us. 

How is it possible for any House of Commons to perform its 
duty if it consents to be treated in such a way, — if it consents 
not only to exercise eveiy patience and forbearance, which must 
often be ’the case before intelligence can Ikj produced, but if 
it consents to be dragged tlirough the niijt! liy being set to pro- 
nounce formal judgment upon national emergencies of the 
highest import, and to do tliat without the information 
necessary for a judgment; and when it is believed that 
information has been withheld, no notice wlmhjver is taken 
of the fact, and perfect satisfaction is felt by the muuibers of 
that m^ority whom you arc now called uism to try ? 

Well, that is the withholding of infomiation, gentlemen ; 
but there has been even worse than that — (laughter) — worse, 

I am grieved to say it. I cannot help saying it without being 
in a condition to trace homo the uhaige If this was thought 
needful, and I am very unwilling to fasUsn it upon arry one 
without that full and domonstmtivo evidence which the case 
hardly admits of; but I will say this,tlnit news — ^that intelli- ncjaldjka. 
gonce has been falsified to bewilder and mislead to tlmir own 
peril and detriment the people of this country. You remember, 
gentlemen, wliat happened at tlw outbreak of the great war 
between France and Germany in 1870. At that time there 
existed for a few days a condition of things which produce<l 
in that case excitement of expectation as to the points upon 
whieli the <iuarrol turned ; and you remumlwr that a tele- 
granr was sent from llerliu to Paris, and was published in 
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Paris, or rather, if I recollect aright, it was aonouiiced by a 
Minister in the Chamber, stating that the King of Prussia, as 
he was then, had insulted the ambassador of France by turn- 
ing his back upon him in a garden, where they had met, and 
refusing to communicate with him. The consequence was 
an immense exasperation iu France ; and the telegram, 
which afterwards proved to be totally and absolutely false, 
was a necessary instrument for working up the minds 
of the French people to a state in which some of them 
desired, and the rest were willing to tolerate, what 
proved to Itc a most disastrous war. Tliat war never was 
desired l>y the French nation at large, but by false intelligence 
heat was tlirown into the atmosphere, party feeling and national 
feeling to a certain extent were c.xcitod, and it became jn-ao- 
tieahlc to drag the whole nation into the responsibility of the 
war. I remember wcdl at that time what passed tlmmgh my 
mind. I thought how thankful wo ought to he that the 
use of methods so perilous, and so abominable — for the word 
is not too strong — never emdd ho known in our happy 
country. Yes, gentlemen ; but since that time it has been 
known iu our hajqiy country. Since that time Mse tele- 
grams about the entry of the Ilu.ssian army into Constan- 
tinople have Ikhsu sent homo to disturb, and paralyze, and 
inverse the deliberations of Parliament, and have actually 
stopped these deliherations, and led experienced statesmen to 
withhold then' action hecansit of this iutelligonce, which was 
afterwards, and sliorlly aRcrwai-ds, shown to bo wholly with- 
out ground. Who invented that fidso intelligence I do not 
know, and I do not say. All I say is, that it was sent from 
Coustantiiioplo. It was tehfgraphcd iu the usual manner; 
it was pnhlishcd iu the lasual manner; it was available 
for a certain pnipose. I can no more say who invented 
it than I can say who invunbid tho telegram that came to 
Pai’is about the King of I’nissia and tho French ambassador ; 
but tho intelligence came, and it was false intelligence. 
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That "was not the only, nor was it the most important 
case. Yon remember — I am now carrying yonr recollec- 
tions hack to the time of the outbreak of the war with 
Afghanistan, and if you recollect the circumstances of that 
outbreak, at the most critical moment w'e were told that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan had refused to receive a British '?/ 
Mission with insult and with outrage, and that insult '"‘‘■ a- 
and outrage were represented as at once enlisting our honour ^ 
and reputation in the case, as making it necessary to ad- 
minister immediate cliastisement. I do not licsitate to express 
my full belief that without that statement the war witli 
Afghanistan would not have been made, would not have been 
tolerated by the coimtry ; but it was difficult, considering the 
nature of our Indian Empire, considtsring how it is dependent 
upon opinion in Asia, and upon the r»!pnte of strength, it was 
difficult to intorfem strongly — iudociil, Parliament was not. 
sitting — ^Imt it was difficult (ivon by opinion out of doors 
strongly to protest against military moaHuins takiui in a case, 
whore the authority of the Crown hud he, on insulted, and 
outrage committed upon it hy the Anioor ctf Afghanistan, 

That intelligence was sent. We were novor undeceived about 
it until wo were completely oimiuittod to the war, and 
until our troops wore in the coimtry. The I’urliuineiit met ; 
after long and most nnjustifiahle delays the 
produced, and when the jiajicrs were jirotluced and (SH'efully 
examined, we found that tliei-o was not a slin-d of foundation 
for that outrageous statement, and that the tcmjter and pride 
of the ijcople of this country liad l«icn \vrought uji, and the 
spirit of wrath fomented and kindled in their ho.s<)JU8 hy 
intelligence that was false intelligence, and lhat soniehody or 
other — sornohody or other having acriess to high (piartem, if 
not dwelling in tliem— liad invented, liad fahricated for the 
evil jnuposc of cairying us into hlomly .strife 

All those are among the acts which 1 am sony 
to say it is my business to charge mioa the majority 
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of the kte Parliament, and upon eveiy member of that 
majority; and all these axe the acts which those who are 
invited to vote or who intend to vote for my noble opponent — 
whatever may be his personal claims, all these are the acts, 
the responsibility of which they are now invited to take upon 
themselves, and the repetition of which, by giving that vote, 
they will directly encourage. 

The next chaige is the charge of broken laws. We have 
contended — it is impossible to trouble you with argument 
— ^but we have contended, and I think we have demon- 
strated, in the House of Commons, sustained by a great 
array of legal strength and bearing, that in making that war in 
Afghanistan, the Government of this country absolutely broke 
the laws wliich regulate the Government of India. I do not 
say they admit it; on the contrary, they deny it. But we 
have argued it ; we believe, wo think W’C have shown it. It 
is a very grave and serious question ; but this much, I think, 
is plain, that unless onr construction of that Indian Govern- 
ment Act, which limits the power of the Crown as to the 
employment of the Indian foiecs at the cost of the Indian 
revenue without the consent of Parliament — unless our 
construction of that Act be true, the restraining clauses 
of that Act are absolutely worthless, and the people who 
l>assed those rc.straining clauses, and who most carefully con- 
sidei'cd them at the time, must have been people entirely 
unoqmil to their business; although two persons — I won’t 
speak of myself, who had much to do with them, but two 
persons who next to myself were most concerned, were the 
present aiul the late Lw'd Derby, neither of them persons very 
likely to go to work upon a subject of that kind without 
taking care that what their hand did was done eiTcctually. 

How besides tlie honour, if it bo an honour, of broken 
laws, the Govenimcnt has the honour of broken treaties. 
When I discussed the case of broken laws, I told you fairly 
tlmt the Government denied tho breaking of the laws, and 
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make their oim ailment to show — suppose they think 
they show — that they did not break the laws. But when 
I pass to the next head of the broken treaties the case is 
different, especially in one of the most material points, which 
I will state in a few words, but clearly. The first case which 
we consider to be that of a distinctly broken treaty is that 
of sending the warships of England through the Dardanelles 
without the consent of the Sultan of Turkey. We believe 
that to be a clear breach of the Treaty of Paris. But that 
also, if I remember aright, was argued on both sides, and, 
therefore, I pass on from it, and X chaise another breach of 
the Treaty of Paris. That famous Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
which gave to you the inestimable privilege of being respon- 
sible for the government of the island of Cyprus without 
deriving from it any possible advantage ; that famous Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, which invested us with the right of inter- 
ference, and caused us to interfere both as to the integrity 
and as to the independence of the Sultan by our own sole act; 
that Anglo-Turkish Convention wa.s a direct and an ahsolute 
breach of the Treaty of Paris, which, bearing os it did the 
signature of England, as well as the rest of the l*owors, 
declared that no one of these Powers should of th6m.<)clves 
interfere in any matter of the integrity or independence of 
Turkey without the consent of the rest And here I must 
tell you that I never heard from the Government, or any 
ficiend of the Government, the slightest attempt to defend that 
gross act of lawlessness, that unijardonable breach of inter- 
national law, which is the highest smretion of the rights of 
nations and of the peace of Eutoimj. 

It is not, however, in mattera of law only. We have rhe (dietmtUn 
been busy in alienating the sympathies of free peoples. TIio 
free Slavonic peoples of the East of Europe— the people of^'"/**^* 
lloumania, the people of Montenegro, the peoi>lo of Servia, 
the people of Bulgai'ia — each and all of these have been 
painfully taught in these last few years to look upon the 
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free institutions of this country as being for them a dream, 
as being, perhaps, for the enjoyment of this country, but 
not as availing to animate a nation with a generous desire 
to extend to others the blessings tliey enjoyed themselves. 
In other times — it was so when Mr. Canning was the 
Minister of this country, when Lord Palmerston was the 
Minister of this country, when Lord Clarendon was the 
Minister of this country at the Poreign Oflice — it was 
well known that England, while regardful of her own 
just interests, and wliile measuring on every occasion 
her strength and her responsibility, yet was willing to 
use and willing to find opportunities for giving cordial aid and 
sympatliy to freedom ; and by aid and sympathy many a nation 
has been raised to its pi'escnt position of free independence, 
which, without that sympathy, would pr«»bably never have 
attained to such a lieight iu the order of civilisation. 
Tlie sympathies of free peoxde ought to bo a dear and 
I)rociou.s object of our ambition. Ambition may bo aquestion- 
ublo quality ; if you give a cortiiin moaning to the phrase, 
it ill comports with the Christian law. But there is one 
sense iu wliich ambition will never mislead men; that is 
tlie ainl*ition to be good, and the ambition to do good in 
relieving from evil those who are grievously suffering, and 
who liavo not deserved the evils they endure; that is the 
ambition which every British statesman ought to cherish. But, 
as 1 have said, for the last two year.s especially — ^and even for 
more than two years — more or less, 1 think, during the whole 
active porioil of tlie foreign policy of the Beaconsfield Adminis- 
tnition — the symjtathics of these now free peoples of tlie East 
have boon c<»nstantly more and more ulionatcd ; and except, 
pcrhai)S, in u single Ciuse wliicli I am ghul to cling to — the 
'nttxitpiMi single and i.solat(id ciumj of Eastern lloumelia — oxcojit this case, 
*'^10 whole strength of England, as far as they have been con- 
versajit with it, has boon exercised for the jmrpose of opposing 
their best iutoresls. 
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Well, gentlemen, -while free peoples have been alienated, m assrau- 
a despotic Power has been aggrandized through our direct 
agency. We have more than any other Power of Europe 
contributed to the direct aggrandizement of llussia and to its 
territorial extension. And how ? Not by following the coun- 
sels of the Liberal party. The counsols of the Liberal party 
were the concert of Europe — the arrthoritative declaration of 
the will of Europe to Turkey. Had that arrthoritative declara- 
tion been made, we believe that it would have been enforced 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. But even suppose 
there had been bloodshed — I am not now speaking of that, I 
deem it too absurd a supposition ; hrrt srrppose that force had 
required to be used, that force worrld not have given to 
Rrrssia, or to any other Power, a chiiiii to temtorial e.vtension. 

We chose to cast uporr her the re.s])onsihrlit3’ ; arul she, riiakirrg 
great exertions and great sacrilicns of Idood and treasure, 
advanced this claim to tenitoiy, the consequence of which is 
that she luis received by that a grerit acicess of military reputa- 
tion, and likewise an enhu'gciumit of her bonlons, which we 
have been the niaiit agents in bringing about. 

Now 1 thiirk I unticij>ate your feelings when I say that 
although we, and all of ns, say that the rights of a l*ower, 
the rights of a nation, ought not to be invaded hocause it 
happens to have the misfortune of a desiiotic Oovernment, 
yet none of us would wish that the agency of lingland shmdd 
bo gratuitously and wantonly employed in o-'ctonding the 
limits of that despotism, and causing it to exercise its pow(!r 
where that power had not before prevailed. In truth, sis 
you know, the case is even more gross than I have supposed 
it, hecauso the most imixirtant case of this extuJisioii -was 
tluit in which a portion of Ilcssamhia was handed hack to Tiw yetnh 
llussia. Tliat portion of Bessamhia luul Isma under 
institutions — perfectly free representative institutions. It was 
lianded l«ick to llussia, and placed under de.s]»otio institutions, 
and it was so handed back under an arrungenient made 
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between Lord Salisbury, the Minister of England, and Count 
Scbouvaloff, the Minister of Eussia. They agreed beforehand 
that this should be done at the Congress at Berlin, with 
this reservation — ^Lord Salisbury said, ‘Unless I convince 
you by my argument that you ought not to do it’ You 
may attach what value you please to the reservation, but 
I think I can illustrate without much difficulty the effect 
of that promise made beforehand. You remember, perhaps, 
that in the year 1871 the Eussians demanded that the 
Treaty of Paris should be altered, and that the restriction 
should be removed upon their right to build ships in the 
Black Sea. The whole of the Powers of Europe met in 
London by their representatives, and they agreed to tliat 
change, and tlio charge, gentlemen, has been laid upon the 
British Government of having made that change; and not 
only so, but I road in one of the blue placards tliis morn- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone removed the i>estriction from the 
Emperor of Eussia. ITow I repel tliat charge. What 
we did was — wo considered the matter with the other 
Powers of Europe; we required Eussia to admit that she 
had no power to make the change except witli the con- 
sent of the other Powers. The other Powers could not 
deny that the change was in itself not unreasonable, and 
so the change was made. But I want to know what 
people woidd have said, supposing, in the middle of these 
deliberations, somebody had produced a Salisbury-Schouvalofif 
agreement Supposing ho had produced a memorandum 
signed by Lord Granville, the Eomgu Secretary of England, 
and Count Brunow, the Ambassador of Eussia, and sup- 
posing in that memorandum Lord Granville had, before 
the meeting of Eumpo in congress, pledged himself to give 
this concession to Eussia unless ho could convince the 
Eussians by his argunicnt, I want to know what then would 
have been our responsibility? Gentlemen, I would not 
have been the man, under circumstances like tliose, to deny 
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for one moment that virtually and practically the ■whole 
responsibility of the treaty rested upon our shoulders; and 
so I say now the responsibility of handing back free 
Bessarabia to despotic Eussia rests upon the Cabinet that 
is now in power, and on the majority that is now soliciting 
your suffrages for re-election. 

I cannot go through the whole of the matter ; yet, at the 
same time, it is desirable that you should have it in your 
minds. But while we thus handed over a free repre- 
sentative country to despotism, we likewise handed over 
liberated country to servitude. We recollect the vote iox doniato 
six millions was taken in order to act upon the Congress 
at Berlin. It was token in order to show, as was so much 
boasted of at the time — to show that we were ready to 
support in arms what we recommended at the Congress at 
Berlin. And what did we recommend, and what was the 
great change made at the Congress of Berlin, in deference 
to our representations — that is to say, what was the gnjat 
change purchased by your six millions ? I wDl tell you what 
it was. The Treaty of San Stefuno hod relieved from the yoke 
of Turkish administration four and a half millions of jKiuple, 
and made them into a Bulgarian pmvince. With regard to 
one and a quarter millions of those people who inhabited a 
country called Macedonia, we at the Treaty of Berlin, by 
virtue of your six millions — sec how it was used to obtain 
‘ peace ■with honour ! ’ — wo threw back that Macedonia from 
the free precinct into which it was to bo introdxiced for self- 
government along with the rest of Bulgarin, and we put it 
back into the hands of the Sultan of Turkey, to remain in 
exactly the same condition in which it had been before the war. 

Well, gentlemen, I won’t speak of India, 1 liavo spoken of 
India elsewhere, I won’t speak of various things that I might 
enter upon, hut one thing I must mention which I have never 
taken the opportunity of mentioning in Scotland, and that was 
the manner in which those proceedings axe justified. I am 
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going now to refer to a speech of the present Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, Lord Salisbury. He was meeting an 
allegation some ojjponent had made, that it was wrong to 
take the island of Cyprus; and he justified himself by 
an appeal to history for once, which is, however, a rare 
thing with him. But he made out his case in this way: 
‘ Take the island of Cyprus ? Of course we took the 
island of Cyprus. Wherever there is a great European 
controversy localized in some portion of the gi-eat European 
region, we always step in and api)ropriutc some territory 
in the very Imart of the place whore that controversy 
raged.’ ‘ Wliy, dear mo,’ ho said, ‘ in the time of the 
llovolutioiiaty war, when the Eevolutionary war turned very 
much upon events in Italy, we appropriated Malta. At a 
previous time when the intorests of Kxirope had been con- 
centrated a great deal upon Sjiain, at the time of the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV., wo shipped in and appro- 
priated Oibmltar.’ And this is positively advanced ns a 
doctrine by the Secretiuy of Rtato, that wherever there 
is a serious conflict among the Kuroiiean I’owora or the 
I'hiropcan jjcoplcs, wo are to sto]j in, not as mediatoi’s, not 
as umpires, not as friends, not to perfonii the Christian 
and the tridy British art of hindijig togcUier in alliance 
those who have been foes, but to approijriate soraotliing 
for oiu’solves. This is what Ministera have done, and this 
is what the imyority have api>rovod. Ay, and if, instead 
of appropriating Cyprus only, they had appropriated a great 
deal more — if they hod taken Candia too, if they had taken 
wliatever they could lay their hands upon — that majority, 
e<iually patient and orpially docile, and not f»nly imtient 
and docile, but exulting in the discreditable obedience witli 
which it obeyed all the behests of the Administitition — 
that majority never would have shrunk, but would have 
walked into the lobby us cheerfully as it did upon the 
occasions of winch you have heard so much, and woidd 
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have chuckled the next day over the glorious triumph they 
had obtained over factious Liberalism. I have done Tvith 
these details, and I will approach my winding up, for I 
have kept you a long time. I have shown you — and I have 
shown you in a manner that our opponents will find it very 
difficult to grapple with, though I have stated it briefly — I 
have shown you what your six millions were used for ; and 
I say without hesitation that the main purpose for which 
your six millions were used — the main change which was 
effected — was to throw a million or a million and a quarter 
of people inhabiting Macedonia, who were destined by the 
Treaty of San Stefano for freedom and self-government, back 
under the lawless government of Turkey. 

All these things have been going on. I have touched 
some of them in detail. What has Itticn the general rohult, ii’hai h //„• 
what is the grand total, what is the jiroiit, what is the 
upshot, what is the balance at the end ? Worse thiin ever. 

When Iter Majesty’s flovennnont cumo into office their 
Foreign Secretary declared that the stale of our foreign rela- 
tions all over the world was thorotighly and absolutely 
satisfactory ; and what is the declaration of the IVimt; 

Minister now ? lie says this is one of thci most fimnidablu 
crises ever known, and that unle.ss you keep the present 
Government in power ho cannot amswer for tho peace of 
Europe or the destinies of tho country. 

That is tho rcimrt solomidy made by the head of the 
Government upon tho state of things, which is as different 
from tho state of things lui found when he orme into office 
os is the defioiciicy of eight and a «iuarter millions that ho 
hands over to tho new Parliament, from the surplus of 8i.x 
millions which the former Parliament handed over to him. 

I cannot, I think, state tho matter more fairly than that 
You are — deluded I was going to say, but I could not make 
a greater blunder, for deluded you are not ; and deluded tho 
people of England are not, and the people of Scotland will 
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not be ; but you are flattered and inveigled by compliments paid 
to the flviating Administration in various newspapers abroad. Is 
not that a fine thing ? Never mind your finances; never mind 
your legislation, or your interests, your characters, or anything 
else. You have only to look into some paper ardently devoted 
to the Government and you will see that a paper in Vienna, a 
paper in Berlin, or even sometimes a paper in Paris has been 
saying what very fine fellows these present Ministers are, 
how well they understand the interests of the country, and 
what a pity it would bo if they were to be displaced. I 
will give you a sound practical rule upon this subject It 
is totally untrue and absurd to suppose that tlicro is a 
general a])proval by the foreign press, I see that Lord 
Dalkeith is rejrorted to have said the other day that every- 
where except in Russia the press was in favour of the present 
Government Well, I think I know a good deal of the foreign 
press, and I will give Lord Dalkeith this challenge — I defy 
him to produce Italian nowsiKipers, that have any circulation 
or influence in Italy, in favour of the i«)li(!y of the present 
Government. I defy him to produce a newspapiu’ in the 
Greek tongue, representing the (Jreek people, cither in free 
Greece or beyond it, that is in favour of the policy of the 
present Government T defy him to pnjduee a pajjcr in the 
Slavonic language that is in favour of the policy of the 
pre-sont Government Oh ! you sjiy, the Slavonic language 
— that means Rus-sia It doas not inciiTJ Russia It means 
in part Ruasia; but there ar<s twenty, ay, and nearer tliirty 
millions of Slavonic people outside of Russia in tl»e east of 
Kurojie ; and 1 douljt if you could proiluco a singlo paper in 
the Slavonic language in favour of the i»olicy of the present 
Govennnent I say to him, go to the small Ktatess of Europe 
— go to Ikdgium, go to Holland, go to Denmark, go to Portu- 
gal — stio what their press says. Gentlemen, I nustrust the 
press, and esiwcially the oflicial pi-oss, of foreign capitals, 
whether it he St, Potersbui’g, Vienna, or Berlin. When 1 see 
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those articles I think that a large experience enables me 
tolerably well to understand their purpose. If they are 
vehemently praising the British Minis try — ^mind, not praising 
the Britiab nation, not praising British institutions, but 
praising a particular British hlinistry as opposed to some 
other possible Ministry — I know the meaning of that to be 
that they regard that Ministry as admirable instmments for 
the forwarding of their own purposes, and making the British 
nation, through their medium, both dupes and victhns. 

Now, gentlemen, I go back to the foreign policy of the the 
Liberal party, and I ask, what has that done? I do «ot 
think that any party is perfect in its foreign or any other 
policy; but I prefer the policy of the Government of Mr. 

Canning, and the policy of the Government of Lord Grey, 
and the greater part of what was done by I/>rd I’iilmcrslon 
in foreign affairs, and by Loi*d Russell in foHiign aflUirs, to 
that winch is now recommended to you. But they did not 
earn any praise at the hands of the pnsss at Vienna or 
Berlin. There was no man more odioiis, no man more 
detested by the Continental press of those capitals than Mr. 

Canning, unless, possibly, it may liavo lieen Lml I’alinerston. 

He did not seek honour in these quarters; and seeking 
honour there is not a very good sign. But the praises 
of the Liberal party, if they are to bo sung, are sung else- 
where ; they are sung in Italy, which had its hearty sym- /« riaiy. 
pathy, and its efficient though always its luoiid aid, They 
were sung in Spain, when Mr. Canning, though he was too /« aptin. 
wise to undertake the task of going single-hauded to war for 
the purpose — ^when Mr. Canning finnly and resohitcly ]n’o- 
tosted against the French invasion of that country under the 
Bourhon restoration. Tliey wei-o sung in Gmecc, when ho /» Gmee. 
constituted himself the first chauquon of the Greek regenera- 
tion, which has now taken effect in the (Mstablishment of a 
free and a progressive country, with, I hope, a bright future 
bofore it. They were sung in PortugtU, wluiu Mr, Canning in Pomsd. 
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sent tie troops of England to defend it against Spain. 
Nay, even poor Denmark, unhappy as has been its lot, does 
not owe the unhappiness of that lot to England, for the 
British Government of Lord Palmerston, in which I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, did make a formal offer to 
Prance tliat we should join together in forbidding the German 
Power to lay violent hands upon Denmark, and in leaving 
the question of Denmark’s territorial rights to be settled by a 
process of law. We made that proposal to France, and the 
reason that it was not .acted upon was that, most unfortunately, 
.and, I think, most blindly, the Emperor of the French 
refused it. 

These are the acts of the Liberal party. The Liberal party 
has believed that while it was the duty of England above 
all things t(» csehew an ostentations jwlioy, it was also the 
duty of England to have a tender and kindly feeling for the 
smaller f^tatus of Kiwqw, because it is in the smaller States 
of Europe tliat libtsrty has most flourished; and it is in 
tlio smaller HUbss of Eiiroj>c tliiit liberty is most liable to be 
invaded by lawless aggression. What we want in foreign 
policy is the substitution of what is true for what is imposing 
and pretciiitifHis, but unreal. Wo live in the age of sham. 
We live in the age of sham diamonds, and sham silver, and 
sham flour, and .sham sugar, and .sh.am butter, for even sham 
butter tlujy have now inytmUsl, .and dignified by the name of 
‘ 01e(;-^Iargariue.’ But th(!s»! ain not the only sliams to which 
we imve been treated. We have luul a great deal of sham 
glory, and sham courage, and slmm strength. T say, let ns 
get rid ttf all tlu'se shams, and fall Kotik upon reiilitics, the 
(tliaracter of wliieh is to Ihj gnidtol by unoHtontatiousnos.s, to 
])retend nothing, nut to thnist claims and unconstitutional 
claims for asctiitdtaicy tmd otherwise in the teeth of your 
noighhour, Init to maintain your right and to respect the 
rights of others as miieh as your own. So much, then, for 
the great issue that is still hefuru us, though I rejoice to think 
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how many of our fellow-subjects in England have acquitted 
themselves well and honourably of their part in the fray ; and 
I rejoice — I will not say much more be^^ause here niy expecta- 
tions were so high — but I rejoice not less when I think how 
extraordinary has been the manifestation thus far of Scottisli 
feeling in the only three contests that have taken jdace — in 
the city of Perth, in the city of Aberdeen, and in the city of 
Edinburgh, where we certainly owe some gratitude to the 
opponent for consenting to place himself in a position so 
ludicrous as that which he has occupied. But at the same 
time we are compelled to say, on general grounds of innidenee 
and of justice, that it is a monstrous thing that communities 
should be disturbed with contests so aljsurd as tliose, wliicli 
deserve to be censured in the old Parliamentary language as 
frivolous and vexatious. 

One word upon your past. 1 have no doubt the great 
bulk of you are Libends, but yet I shall he very glad if 
some of you are Conservatives. Are (touservatives smhaisly 
considering with the gravity %vhich l^ecomes tlio people of 
this country — the res])onsible people of this country — what 
course they shall take upon the coming occasion ? Onmt 
tilings have been done in the last throe duys, and these 
things are not done in a corner. The iiihdligenco, limitfid, 
but, I think, intelligible, has ham flashed over sc^^l an<l land, 
and has reached, long heforo 1 address yon, the nunohtst 
comers of the earth. I can well <'on(ttiive that it has. been 
received in different countries with iliffenmt feedings, I can 
believe that there arc one or two Ministers of »Stat(i in the 
world, and possibly oven hero and tliew*. a sovtjnjign, who 
would have eaten this morning u luMuiier hre.akfast if tin*, 
tidings conveyed by the telegrajdi had lM*on re.versed, and if 
the issue of the elections had been as triumphant for iho 
existing Administration as it has bo(jn numacing, if not fatal, 
to their iirospocts. But this T know, annmg other i»lac(is U) 
which it has gone, it has passed to India— it lias hefor? tins 
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time leached the mind and the heart of many millions of 
yonr Indian fellow-subjects — and I will venture to say that 
it has gladdened every heart among them. They have known 
this Government principally in connection with the aggrava- 
tion of their burdens and the limitation of their privilegea 
And, gentlemen, I will tell you more, that if there be in 
Europe any State or country which is crouching in fear at 
the feet of powerful neighbours with gigantic armaments, 
which loves, enjoy.s, and cherishes liberty, but which at the 
same time fears lest that inestimable jewel should be 
wrenched out of its hands by overweening force — if there 
be such a State, and there may be such a State in the East 
and in the West — then I will venture to say that in that 
State, from the highest to the lowest, from sovereign to 
subject, joy and satisfaction will have been diffused by the 
inlelligenco of the.se ineinorablc days. 

The great trial, gontlouien, proceeds. It is a great trial. 
You have groat forces arrayed against yon. I will not say, 
‘ You ; ’ if you will permit me to identify myself with you, 
1 will say. We have great forces arrayed against us, and 
apparently wo cannot make our appeal to tlie aristocracy, 
excepting that which ntsver must bo forgotten, the dis- 
tinguished and enlightened minority of that body of able, 
enci^etic, patriotic, liberal-minded men, whose feelings are 
one with those of the people, and who decorate and dignify 
their mnk by their strong sympathy with the entire com- 
munity. With that exception, in all the classes of which 
I speak, 1 am sony to say wo cannot reckon upon the 
aristocracy. We cannot reckon u]»on what is called the 
liuuled interest, wo cannot reckon upon the clergy of the 
Estahlished Church either in England or in Scotland, subject 
again and always in each fMiso to thos(j most nohlo exceptions 
— excoptM»n.s, 1 trust, likely to enbuge and multiply frem 
day to day. On none of tho,s(» can wo place our trust We 
cannot reckon on the wealth of the cotintry, nor upon the 
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rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually bring. In the main these powers are against 
us ; and there are other powers against us, for wlierever thorn 
is a close corporation, wherever there is a spirit of organized 
monopoly, wherever there is a narrow and sectional interefjt 
apart from that of the country, and desiring to be set ii]) 
above the interest of the public, there, gentlemen, wo, the 
Liberal party, have no friendship an<l no tolemnce to expect. 
We must set them down among our most determined foes. 

Above all these, and behind all these, there is something 
greater than these — there is the nation itself. This great 
trial is now proceeding before the nation. Tlio nation is a 
power hard to rouse, hut when roused, hardi*r still and more, 
hopeless to resist, I believe there are indications, that, crowd 
upon us from hour to hour, that it is now roused. It is 
impossible for a nation — for the mass of a community — to 
make politics its daily task. It can be but occasionally and 
rarely that you can afford to draw aside your mimls from Uh? 
pursuits and exigencies of life, and to concentrate them upon 
public interests. But one has arrived of those great occasions 
on which it is alike your iutenist, your <liity, I would even 
say your necessity, to conceutrattj your attention, now where 
this great trial is proceeding, in wliidi I figure to myself 
those who have constituted the intytmty of the late IIou.se 
of Commons as the persons arraigned, and the constitu- 
encies of the country us those who are called together in the 
solemn order of the Constitution to hoar the evidence, and to 
pronounce the verdict. That evidence has boon pretty largely 
given. That verdict wo await. Wc liave none of the forms 
of a judicial trial. Tlion^ are no peers in Wtistminstor Hall, 
there are no judges on the Wfxdsaok ; ]»ut if wo (*oacontrate our 
minds upon the truth of the case as ui>art from its mm\ 
exterior, it is a grander and a more august spectacle tlian wa.s 
ever exhibited either in Westminster Hall or in the Houses <>r 
Lords. For a mition, called to uiuhirtako a great ami responsible 
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— a duty wHcli is to tell, as we are iufonned from high 
authority, on the peace of Europe and on the destinies of 
England, — has found its interests mismanaged, its honour 
tarnished, its strength burdened and weakened by needless, 
mischievous, unauthorized, and unprofitable engagements, and 
it has resolved that this state of things shall cease, and that 
right and justice shall be done. 
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I. 

ADDEESS ISSUED BY ME. GLADSTONE TO THE 
ELECTOES OF MIDLOTHIxiX. 

Gentlemen, — I heartily rejoice that the time has at length 
arrived when you will bo called uixm to jleclaitj by your voIok 
whether you approve or whether you coudenm the iiiiimitT in 
which the Govorument of this gresit Eiujiirc has <lnrijt" tliow 
last yeara been earned on. Tliis, gontleiaon, is well ; altli<ttigh 
by a striking departure from established praetiee, which must 
cause great iuconveuiencu, a session ojiciwjd by lh*r Majesty, 
with the regular anuouncomeut of its annual work, is, without 
tlie occurrence of any I’arliamentary difliculty, for the first 
time in our history to Iks intermptid iiftor a few weeks by a 
dissolution. 

In the electioneering addinas which the Prime Minister has 
issued, an attempt is made to work u])oii your f»i.m by dark 
allusions to the repeal of the Union ami the alMuidonment of 
the Colonies. Gentlemen, those who endangered the Union 
with Ireland were the party tlnil maintained there an alien 
Church, an imjust land law, and franchises inferior to our 
own ; and the true suppoi-tora of the Union arc those who 
firmly uphold tire supremo authority of Parliumout, but 
exercise that authority to biiul the thme nations by the 
indissoluble tie of .liberal and ociual laws. 

As to the Colonies, Lil>oral Administrations set free their 
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trade with all the world, gave them popular and responsible 
government, undertook to defend Canada with the whole 
strength of tlie Empire, and organized the great scheme for 
uniting the several settlements of British North America into 
one Dominion, to which, when wo quitted office in 1866, it 
only remained for our successors to ask the ready assent of 
Parliament. It is by these measures that the Colonics have 
been bound in affection to the Empire, and the authors of 
them can afford to smile at basel&ss insinuations. 

Gentlemen, the true purpose of these terrifying insinuations 
is to liide from view the acts of the Ministry, and their effect 
upon the oliaractor and condition of the country. To these I 
will now begin to draw your attention. With threescore 
years and ten upon my h<‘.'id, I fed the iTks<mieuess of the 
task But in such a ori8i.s no man should shrink from calls 
which his duty may make and his strength allow. At home, 
the Miiasters have neglected logislat ion, aggravated the public 
ilLstrcss by continual shocks to <!onlideuc(j, which is the life ol‘ 
enterprise, augmented the public i!Xi)endLtm*e and taxation 
for purposes not merely iinnocossary but miscliievons, and 
plunged the fiuauccs, which wens liandod over to them in a 
state of singular jmwpcrity, inU) a serias of deficits unex- 
ampled in modern timc.s. Of tliaso dolicits it is now proposed 
to meet only a portion, and to meet it partly by a now tax 
oil personal property, and partly by the sacrifice of the whole 
Sinking Puud, to which, five yiturs ugf>, wo were taught to look 
for the 8y.stomatic reihuition, with increased onoi^ and 
certainty, of the National Debt. 

Abroiwl they have stmined, if they have not endangered, 
the prerogative, hy gross iiiisnso, and have weakened the 
Umpire by needless warn, unprofitable extensions, and unwise 
eugagoments, and have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe 
by filching the island of Cyprus frmn the i’orto under a treaty 
clandestinely conoludod in violation of the Treaty of Paris, 
which formed part of the iutoniational law of Christendom. 
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If we turn from considerations of principle to material 
results, they have aggrandized Eussia, lured Turkey on to her 
dismemberment, if not her ruin, replaced the Christian 
population of Macedonia under a debasing yoke, and loaded 
India with the cost and danger of a prolonged and unjusti- 
fiable war, while they have at the same time augmented her 
taxation and curtailed her liberties. 

At this moment we are told of other secret negotiations 
with Persia, entailing furtlier liabilities witliout furtiier 
strength; and from day to day, under a Ministry called as 
if in mockery Conservative, the nation is jterplexed with fear 
of change. 

As to the domestic legislation of the future, it is in the 
election address of the Pi‘ime Minister a perfect hluiik. Xo 
l>rospoct is opened to us of effectual alteration in the Land 
Laws, of better security fur occupiers, i)f the reform anil 
extension of local govcrnnicnt throughout the tliriic kingdoiiis. 
of a more equal distrilmtion of jiolitical fmnelnscs, or of ]»vogn‘ss 
in questions deeply alfecting our socinl ana condition. 

It seems, then, that as in the past, so iu tlut yoti 

will look with more eoulideuce to the Liberal jnirty for ilio 
work of domestic improvement, uHhougli the inlu'.ritance 
which the present Administration ■will h*«av(*. to its siiocessoi-s 
threatens to be one of dilliculty and embarrassment without 
paralloL It is true that you arc piDinised the advantage of 
' presence, not to say ascendency,’ in tint countdls of Europe. 
The word ascendency, gentlemen, is host known to us by its 
baneful connection witlj the history of Irelaiul. 

I must assert tho co-equal rights of iiidependtjnt and allied 
Powers. But in the mouth of tho present ilinistry tluj claim 
is little less than ridiculous. You may ju<lgc of our present 
ascendency iu Europe from our ascendency in tlut councils 
of Turkey, where we recently demanded tiui dismissal of a 
Minister, who has not only been retaineil in oflicit, hut selected 
for special honours. 
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There is, indeed, an ascendency in European councils to 
which. Great Britain might reasonably aspire, by steadily 
sustaining the character of a Power no less just than strong ; 
attached to liberty and law ; jealous of peace, and therefore 
opposed to intrigue and aggrandizement, from whatever quarter 
they may come; jealous of honour, and therefore averse to 
the clandestine engagements which have marked our two 
latest years. To attain a moral and envied ascendency such 
as this, is indeed a noble object for any Minister or any 
Empire. 

You have, then, gentlemen, great issues before you. The 
majority of the House of Commons, and all the members of 
that majority, have, by their unqualified support of the 
Government, fully taken over upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of its acts. If the constituencies aro well pleased with 
the results which after six years have been attained, they 
have only to return t^iii a similar majority, which will do 
its best to secure to them the like for sue years more. But 
lot no individual voter who supports at the election a member 
of that majority conceal from himself the fact that ho is 
Ijiliiiig on himself both what has been done already, and what 
may be done by the same agency hereafter. 

r havo not a doubt that the County of Midlothian will 
nobly discharge its share of the general duty, and T have tlio 
honour to remain, gentlemen, your most ohedient and faithful 
sen-ant, W. K. Gr,Ai>sTONK. 


I.oNDdN, Mnirh 11, 188«». 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESSES ON ELECTION 
AND RE-ELECTION. 

The following address was issued hy Mr. Gladstone upon 
his election : — 

To THE EliECTOKJ OF MIDLOTHIAN. 

Gentlemen, — Contending again.st many influences which 
we think misguided, and against the illogitiniato influence of 
spurious votes, you have, hy your spontaneou.s efforts, more 
than fulfilled all the cxpecfeitions with which you invited nio 
to come among yon, and have achieved ii victory which hud 
already told by anticipation, and wliich will now further toll 
by direct example, upon the course of the oleolions. 

That course, however, has from the first day of the contf.Hts 
been unambiguous ; and the jKirty, which termed itself the 
Constitutional paity, the patriotic j»arty, tlic country party, 
and the national party, has now seen the NATION rise up and 
shatter at a stroke the fabric of its power. 

There is yet, indeed, much to complete. The constituencies 
generally, and those of Scotland in particular, will, I am per- 
suaded, end in the same spirit as Hint in wdiich they have 
begun. 

On the whole, however, gentlemen, and as to the main 
issue, the country at large Im already spoken ; the fight is 
fought and won. 

Since this is so, I gladly, and as far ns depends on me, 
once for all de.sist from any further reference to that indict- 
ment against the policy of the existing Administration which, 
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encouraged by your patience, I have laboriously endeavoured 
to place before you. To arrest mischief has been my only 
object We can ■weU dispense with exultation in the hour of 
victory. Personally long engaged in the hottest of the con- 
flict, I rejoice not only in the prospect of good to be accom- 
plished by the accession of the Liberal leaders to power, but 
in the cessation of a controversy always on the verge of 
bitterness. 

The efforts of the party, which now seems likely to attain 
the full measure of its predominance, will, I trust, be steadily 
and temperately addressed towards establishing the external 
policy of this countiy upon the lines of peace, justice, equal 
right, and sympathy with freedom ; and towards the direction 
of its internal Government and legislation in the methods and 
the spirit which, during fJie last half-century, have done so 
much to relieve the people, to gain respect for the laws, to 
strengthen the foundations of the Throne, and to consolidate 
the structure of tliis gi'eat and noble Empira 

To assist in this work to the utmost of my limited power 
will be, gentlemen, the host and only return that I can make 
for the (tonfidonoe whioh you have given me with a generosity 
I never can forget, and amidst tokens of enthusiasm whioh 
have made this election memorable even in the annals of 
Scotland. — 1 have the honour to bo, gentlemen, your faithful 
and grateful servant, 

W. E. GliADSTONE. 

KttiNnuiioH, April 5, 1880. 


Mk. Gladstone iasued the following address of thanks for 
his re-election : — 

To 'I’liE Electors of Midlothiait. 

Gentlemen, — I offer you my grateful thanks for that 
renewal of your confidence whioh you have been pleased to 
signify by my re-election to Parliament, 
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Your electoral victory is now completed by the accomplish- 
ment of that change of Ministry which has been consequent 
upon the General Election. Looking back upon the means 
by which the triumph was achieved in the metropolitan 
county of Scotland, I desire to render an emphatic testimony 
alike to their purity, their efiBciency, and their completeness. 
The Parochial Committees, themselves the result of spon- 
taneous and energetic conviction, and taking account of 
the known opinions of the electors in preference to building 
upon supposed promises, the doubtful fruit of importunity, 
ascertained the ground with an extraordinary acrmracy, and 
made clear to us from the first what our opponents only 
discovered when too late. I have therefore great pleasure 
in interweaving with my thanks to the constituency at 
large my special and warm acknowledgments for the generous 
and confiding address which has been presented to mo by 
the Executive Committee. The membei’S of that connniiteti 
will agree with me that the thiui for words has gone by, 
and the time for the beginnings of a<*lion is now come. 

Of the political professions which I made among you Iwifore 
the General Election, I have only to say that they have now 
become, in their general sense and spirit, hononralile engage- 
ments, wliich I shall do my best, as occasion offers, to njdecm. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient and 
grateful servant, 

\V. K. Gj.adstonk. 

10 Downing Stkket, Wiiitkiiam., 

Mixxj 8 , 1880 . 
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ME. GLADSTONE’S LETTER TO COUNT KAEOLYI. 

Harl Granville to Sir H. Elliot. 

Foreign Oemce, May 6, 1880. 

Sir, — I forward to your Excellency, by Mr. Gladstone’s 
re(iuost, a copy of a letter written in consequence of previous 
oral and written communications with Count Karolyi. — 
am, etc. 

(Signed) Granville. 


Enclosure. 

Mr, Gladstone to Count Karohji. 

London, May 4, 1880. 

Dear Count Karolyi, — I thank your Excellency for your 
letter, which, uniting frankness with kindness, renders my 
task an cosy one. 

Without discussing tlio accuracy of certain expressions in 
the repoili you have forwarded, I proceed at once to the 
subject. At the moment when 1 accepted from the Queen 
the duty of forming an Administration, I forthwith resolved 
that 1 would not, as a Mim'ster, either repeat or oven defend 
in argumont polemical language, in regard to more than one 
foreign I’owcr, wMcIi I had used individually when in a posi- 
tion of greater freedom and loss responsibility. 

Two points have been raised by your Excellency. I will 
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dispose of the first by expressing my regret that I should 
even have seemed to impute to His Imperial Majesty language 
'which he did not use. 

Your Excellency says that His Imperial Majesty expressed, 
in conversation with Sir H, Elliot, ‘his deep regret at my 
hostile disposition towards Austria.’ Permit me to say I have 
no such disposition towards any country whatever, and that I 
at all times have particularly and heartily wished well to 
Austria. In the performance of the arduous task of con- 
solidating the Empire, I feel a cordial respect for the efforts of 
the Emperor, and I trust that their complete success may 
honourably and nobly mark his reign. 

With respect to my animadversions on the foreign policy of 
Austria in times when it was active beyond tho border, I will 
not conceal from your Excellency that grave apprehensions 
had been excited in my mind lest Austria should play a part 
in the Balkan poninstila hostile to the freedom of the (unan- 
eipated populations, and to the reasonable and warranted hopes 
of the subjects of the Bultan. Tliese apprehensions wore 
founded, it is true, upon secondary evidence ; but it was not 
the evidence of hostile witnesses, and it was tlio best at iuy 
command. 

Tour Excellency is now good enough to assure me that 
your Government has no desire whatever to extend or add to 
the rights it has acquired under the Treaty of Berlin, and that 
any such extension would be actually piujudicial to Austria- 
Hungary. 

Permit me at once to state to your Kxcollonoy that had I 
been in possession of such an assurance a.s I hiivo now 1)ccn 
able to receive, I never would have uttered any one of tho 
words which your Excellency justly describes as of a iniinful 
and wounding character. Wliethor it wa.s my misfortune or 
my fault that I was not so supplied, 1 will not now attempt 
to determine; but will at once express n»y serious conconi 
that I should, in default of it, have boon led to refer to 
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transactions of an earlier period, or to use terms of censure 
which I can now wholly hanish from my mind. 

I think that the explanation I now tender should he made 
not less public than the speech which has supplied the occa- 
sion for it ; and as to the form of such publicity, I desii’e to 
accede to whatever may be your Excellency’s wish. I have 
only to thank your Excellency alike for the matter and the 
manner both of your oral and of your written communications. 
— ^With, etc. 


W. E. Gladstone. 



MiiHiitxdN \siMifitn, r.iMM'.t iM.it, 
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